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PREFACE. 



However favourably my friends may have thought of 
this work when still in manuscript, I cannot flatter myself 
that it comes near to the 'perfection to which I should 
have wished to have been able to bring it. Any criticisms, 
corrections, additions, or suggestions, will be received 
with hearty thanks. 

There is no need to call the attention of any one to the 
importance of the study of Bantu. Independently of its 
scientific interest, it is a key for opening one half of an 
immense continent to Christian civilization. 

I will only add a word of thanks to all those to whom 
I am indebted for help, whether from their published works 
in the same line as this, or from private advice and inform- 
ation. 

I feel particularly indebted to the following friends : 

The Rev. J. T. Walford, S. J., for having very kindly 
looked over, and corrected, the greater part of the En- 
glish of my MSS. and proofsheets. 

Dr. R. N. Cust, for having no less kindly given me a 
number of modern publications on the Bantu languages, 
among others most of those of the S. P. C. K. His 
*' Sketch of the Modern Languages of Africa " has also 
been to me an invaluable guide throughout. 

The Revv. Fathers Causse, Temming, Ronchi, Andr^, 
S. J., for information or MSS. regarding the Kafir, 
Chwana, Senna, and Kilimane languages, respectively. 

The Rev. Father Ldvesque, of the Socidtd de Notre- 
Dame des Missions d' Afriqne, for having kindly sent me 
all the publications of his Society on the Bantu languages. 
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The Rev. Father L. Cheikho, S. ]., for copious in- 
formation on South-Africa derived from the ancient Arab 
writers. 

The Custodian of the Grey Library in Capetown, and 
the officials of the British Museum. 

Above all, the Rev. Father Depelchin, S. J., the founder 
of the Zambezi Mission, at whose bidding I undertook 
these studies. When he came back to the Cape Colony in 
1883 from his laborious missionary explorations in the far 
interior with broken health, but an undaunted spirit, I 
had the advantage of enjoying his company for nearly 
two months at St. Aidan's College, Grahamstown. All 
this time he was constantly saying to me : " For the love ? 

of God learn the native languages. I have come across ^ 

millions of men who need but to hear Our Lord's words J 

and deeds to become so many good and happy Christians ". ^■ 

These words have been ringing in my ears ever since that 
time, giving me courage and strength to persevere in my 
attempt to do so. But for them, this work probably never 
would have been undertaken ; certainly it would not have ^ 

been brought to an end. \ 

I pass by some other friends, who will not allow their \_ 

names to appear in these pages, but whose kind help will ^ 

not be forgotten. ^ 

God grant that this little work be not useless to the 
evangelization and civilization of Africa ! 2 

St. Aloysms College, Jersey. W 

H'hit-Sunday, Afay //, /Sgi. T. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I. Division of the South-African Languages. 

/. Whatever may be the correct division of the native races of South- 
Afrika, the languages of this country constitute three plainly distinct groups 
viz. the Hottentot-Bushman, the Masai, and the Bantu. With the first two 
I have not to deal in this work. If they are mentioned here, it is only to 
set them soon aside. 

2, The Hottentot-Bushman group, — This comprises the languages spoken 
mostly by nomadic, or only half-seltled people, who are found in the least 
accessible parts of the South- African deserts. Living in caves or in wretched 
huts, too lazy to cultivate the soil, eating such food as bull-frogs and lizards, 
wanting in what the Kafirs call marriage-laws, having no notion of political 
union, they arc generally despised, and persecuted, or kept in subjection, 
by their Bantu neighbours. They are of every description with regard to 
colour, stature, physique, and dispositions. Some are yellow-white, others 
red, others reddish-black. Most of them are dwarfish in size, scarcely 
above four feet, but they also number fine specimens of humanity, such 
as the six-foot Lange Berg Bushmen near the Orange River. Some have 
fine proportions ; others are of the very lowest type, with short foreheads, 
and hair on their bodies and legs. Some are of gentle disposition, ready to 
do any service ; others wage war on all living beings, and cannot be trusted 
with anything (*). 

J. They used to be found in ancient times — as possibly they may be 
found yet — even in the north-eastern deserts of Africa, and from the fact 
of their living in caves (Sii to tc oiyXa? •jnooeS'jxfva'. (»)) were known to the 
Greeks under the name of Troglodytes. The most generic name they have 
among their Bantu neighbours is that of Ba-tua^ or in Chwana pronuncia- 
tion Ba-roa^ which now means " slaves ", and is synonymous with ba-bua, 
or in-ja^ " dogs ". Southern Kafirs distinguish, as we do, between the pure 
Bushmen and the more civilized Hottentots, whom they consider to be a 
mixed race. These they call a Ma-iazuu, which according to regular phone- 
tic changes seems to stand for A rain, as if they once had had something 
to do with the Arabs. Probably the southern Bushmen are related as a race 
to the dwarfs who live on the north-eastern affluents of the Congo. The 
latter, however, seem to speak semi-Bantu languages (n. 242 of this work). 

I. Sec Anderson's l\oeHlyJiv€ Yean in a Wa^on^ lx>niloii, 1887, vol. I. pp. 382. 296. etc., and vol. 
II, p. 74 ; aI»o ihc ProittttiNf;* of the A*. (/. S., 1886, p. .| jH. 
a. Ueogr, Grarii .\/iMore*t Dklol. 1861, vol 11, p. ;i48. 
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There is ground to believe that either these, or the Bantu proper, have 
preserved the original language of South-Africa the best, while the southern 
Bushmen, whose ancestors were, perhaps, the slaves of foreign gold and 
diamond diggers, have forgotten it entirely. 

^. The most prominent features which distinguish the languages of the 
Hotlentot-Bushman group from Bantu are: — 1°) a great abundance of 
those peculiar consonants which are termed clicks (nn, 35-38), and have 
been compared by Herodotus to the screeching of bats, -ETsivaT'. y.nf\i.T.i^ a'. 
vjxTtfiioE? (IV, 183); — 2°), a grammatical system built nearly exclusively on 
sex-denoting suffixes, while the Bantu mechanism consists mostly of pre- 
fixes which imply no such reference. 

J. On the whole this group of languages differs perhaps more from the 
generality of the Bantu languages than from any other. The late Professor 
Bleck has remarked in it signs of affinity with some North-African lan- 
tjuages ('). He has even come to the remarkable conclusion that " all those 
sex-denoting languages known to us in Africa, Asia, and Europe, arc 
members of one large family, of which the primitive type has, in most 
respects, been best preserved to us in the Hottentot language (') ". 

6. The Masai group. — The Masai are warlike tribes with pa-ilora! and 
nomadic habits, which occupy a large belt of ground south of ihe equator 
from Mount Kenia to south of Mount Njaro, or Kilima-Njaro. They are 
said to resemble in a high degree the Somali. They are divided into Masai 
proper and Kwafi (3). H. H. Johnston has observed that Latuka, 5" north 
of the equator, and Bari, on the White Nile, between 4° and 6° Lat., are 
members of the Masai family of languages (*). 

Many points of contact might be shown to exist between Masai and 
Bantu, but, as it would require a somewhat lengthy explanation to bring 
them out, I have thought it better not to touch them in this work. It has 
certainly more in common with Galla than with Bantu, 

7. The Bantu group. — The third, and more important, group of languages 
spoken in South-Africa, the one which I have attempted to describe in this 
work, may be said to comprise the idioms spoken by all the agricultural black 
tribes of this country. Bleek, who did more than any one else to throw lif^hton 
its numerous ramifications, proposed to the scientific world to term it Bantu, 
because this word, which properly means " people " in most of the languages 
of this group ("■ 322'), is principally used by the natives when speaking 
of themselves in contradiction to white people (*). This term, whatever may 
be thought of its correctness, has been adopted on so good an authority, 
and is now the current name. 

8. There can be no doubt that these people must be identified with the 
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Zindj of the ancient Arab geographers. I grant that I find no distinct 
mention made by them of the western Bantu, but they distinctly include 
under the name of Zindj all the eastern tribes dwelling between the Juba 
River and Delagoa Bay ; and this says enough, as it means all the Bantu 
tribes known to them. 

g. It also seems certain that " the large country called Agi-stiviba^ or 
Agi'Symba ", by Ptolemy, the existence of which was known to this geo- 
grapher as far as the 16^** parallel of south latitude (*), is no other than the 
Bantu field. The Masai still call the Swahili La'Shumba-n, and the Kavirondo, 
a non-Bantu tribe dwelling north-west of Lake Victoria Nyanza, call them 
Wa-kt'ChumbL A few Bantu tribes also call themselves Ma-zimba, or in 
Mozambique pronunciation Ma-rimba (n. 173), which, perhaps, may be 
etymological ly identified with these words. Then there arc the Ki-riinba or 
Ki'zimba islands north of Mozambique. In some parts of the Congo basin 
the chief-town of a king is still called ATu-sumba^ as formerly that of the 
Monomotapa was called Zimba^ or Zimba-tve^ or Zimba-bye^ — all words in 
which we probably find the element suviba^ or symba^ of Ptolemy's Agi- 
siimba ('). 

JO. It has been repeatedly said that the Bantu have no generic national 
name for themselves. This is not ^uite correct. My native informants, those 
of the Zambezi as well as those of Kafraria, gave me independent evidence 
that all the native tribes of which they had any knowledge, the Bushmen 
and Hottentots excepted, were included under the generic name of Ba- 
nsundu. This is the word which is variously pronounced Ba-sutii, Be-suto^ 
Ba-suto, A'Sutu. I do not know whether it may not be traced in Ba-sundiy 
which is the name of a large Bantu tribe on the Congo. Certainly it must be 
identified with the word A-suut, or A-suur, of the Fan tribe on the Upper 
Ogowe. It seems to mean " the dark-brown tribes ". This at least is the 
meaning which southern Kafirs assign to it. I should not be astonished if 
it were found to be related to the word Soudan, " Blacks ", of the Arabs. 

//. Languages distinctly Bantu are heard in all the well-watered parts 
of South-Africa from the Keiskamma River in Cape Colony to the 
equator in the east, and from Walfish Bay to the Old Kalabar River on 
the 5^** parallel of north latitude in the west. In most parts of Central Africa 
the Bantu field extends but little north of the equator. There are some 
Bantu enclaves in the Soudan, on the Niger, and further to the west. Philo- 
logical science has not yet determined what is the exact relation of the 
languages of the other black tribes in the north-west to Bantu. For myself, 
I have come to the conclusion that several of them have at least as much 
in common with the southern Bantu languages as certain Aryan languages 
between themselves, English and Greek for instance. But, except for a few 



X. Gtogr., f, 8 and lo ; iv, 9. 

3. In sevcr.il eAstern lUntu languages, the word timba means " lion ", which is synonymous with 
*' king ". iVrhaps it is also related lo Ain-^nmha, 
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short digressions on this subject (nn. 245, 598, and 830), I have limited my 
field of study to those languages which differ from one another no more 
than English does from German. 

/J. Classification 0/ lite Batilii languages. — Notwithstanding the exist- 
ence of a considerable amount of literature, the study of the Bantu lan- 
guages in general must still be said Co be in its infancy, and I think that 
any attempt at their scientific classification must fail for some time. Bleek 
attempted one. It is not only inadequate, but entirely misleading from be- 
ginning to end to one who has comparative philology in view. He does not 
seem to have noticed, for instance, that Chwana has much more affinity 
with Kua of Mozambique than with Zulu, nor that Mpongwe differs more 
from most of the languages of the Congo than from those of Mozambique. 
When I began these comparative stu>.iies, one of the first things which struck 
me was the existence of a group embracing Chwana, Mozambique, and 
Mpongwe, and further researches have only confirmed this view. But I 
have found no other neatly defined group. Hence, taking all the languages 
that have some particular affinity with those of Mozambique to form the 
Kua, or Chwana-Mozambique-Mpongwe, group (169 and 246), nearly all 
the others may be provisionally considered as forming the main group. Those 
of Fernando Po, and, probably, certain little known Bantu languages of 
the Cameroons and the Soudan, do not come well into either the main or 
the Kua group. They also provisionally may be considered as forming the 
Fernandian group. 

ij. Dr. Robert Necdham Cust, dealing with these languages in his 
" Stelcli oftke Modern Languages of AJfica ", followi a geographical method 
throughout. Hence his classification necessarily has its defects, but less th.in 
any other that 1 know of; and I think it may be adopted until more is 
known of some languages, principally those of the Congo basin. Only it 
should be so modified as to pay due regard to the existence of the Chwana- 
Mozambique-Mpongwe group, and to certain obvious affinities between 
various languages. Thus, instead of a general division of these languages 
into a Southern, an Eastern, and a Western branch, I should begin with 
their division into the main and the Kua group, with the addition of the 
Fernandian. Then each of the first two I should subdivide into an Eastern 
and a Western half-group. The meridian of the Victoria Falls would be the 
approximate line of demarcation between east and west, as nearly all the 
tribes to the west of this limit arc included by the natives under the names 
oi Ma-mbiinJii or Ma-mbandu, Ma-tiuango, E-xi-kongo, and Am-pongwe, 
all of which mean " western people " ('). The word ^V-ow^o, which is the 
native name of the Falls, seems even to mean " the separation, or beginning, 
of the west. " 
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Eachofthc half-groups may further be subdivided into clusters, according 
to the greater or lesser affinity of the various languages. 

/^. Hence the following might serve as a provisional classification of the 
best known among these : — 

!• (Ilain Group. 

Eastern Half. 



Kafir cluster. 



Karanga 

CLUSTER. 



Tonga cluster. 



IXosa or Kafir proper, spoken in Kafraria and the Transkei. 
Zulu, in Natal and Zululand. 
Mfcngu, in Swaziland. 
Tabele, or Tebele, in Mata1>elcland. 

' Vuml)e (the Sc-kalaka of the Bechwana) in Southern Matalielcland 

Shona, in Eastern Matabeleland. 

Karanga proper, by Wange's people north of the Middle Zambezi. 
^ Veye, on the Zouga River and round Lake Ngami. 

Tonga proper, between the Kafuefue and the Zaml)ezi. 

Lea, east of the Victoria Falls. 

Subia, west of the Victoria Falls. 
\ Bue, on the Zaml)ezi, north-east of Mocmba's. 

Kova, between the Kafuefue and the Loangwe River. 

Bisa, between the Loangwe and the Chambezi River. 

Bemba, north-west of the Chanil)ezi River. 

Nyassa Tonga, east of the Loangwe River. 
' Senna proper, at Senna. 

Shire, on the Shire River. 

Sofala, at Sofala. 
Senna cluster. } Telle, at Telle. 

Zumbo, or Ntsua, at Zumbo. 

Nyassa, on Lake Nyassa. 
^ Gindo, from the Rufiji to the Lindi River. 

{Ngoni, west of Lake Nyassa. 
Viti proper, on the Upper Rufiji. 
Bunga, north-east of Lake Nyassa. 
Gangi proper, or Henge, 



GaNGI CLUSTER. 



\ 



on the Upper Rufiji 
and its affluents. 



Ukcu cluster. 



Sagara cluster. 



Ziraha, 

Kwenyi, 

NkwiBya, 

Ndunda, 

Bena, 

Sango, 

Kimbu, 

Nyaturn, 

[ Ungu ) ^^ j^j.^ Rukua and its affluents. 
( Fipa ) 

Kaguru, or Sagara proper, 
Itumba, 

Kondoa, ? in U sagara. 

I Kami, 
Khutu, 

Gogo, in Ugogo, 
llchc, un the Up|H:r Rufiji. 
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Tuai, or Ma, notlh>ens) of Luke Tnnganyika. 
Legga, wi^ oF Lnke Mut'a mice. 

GanSi, nonh of Lnke Vicloria Nyanin. 
Nya.inbu, MUlh-vrcst of L:vke Viclorin Nyntiui 





Pare, near Kilima Njaro. 


Tambi. ) 


JTA cLLSfEH. ^^_j_ r ^^ j),^ j^.||^ l«,w«n Kilimn Npro and Momb 


J ill, J 


KA, or NviKA, liahii, 


. roun.l Mombasa. 


nigo. 


Pakomo, on the Tana, or Pokomo, Itiver. 


Karaba, from Mounl Kcni* lo Kitima N'jaro. 




Lainu.inLamiihlan<1. 




Gunya, in Palla Islan.l, 


JItLI CLUSTER. 


Mvita, at Mambjs.i. 




Pcmba, inPcml«lslan.l. 




. Ungujn, Dl ZaniJbai. 




[ Shanibala projwr, on tile .Shambnia hills. 


SlIAMHALA 


Boondei, between the coa..t and ibe Shnmlnla hilU. 


ri.U-i 1 EK. 


1 Zeeula, inland from Zinilbnr. 




i Nguru, west of the ZcguU. 



lllO CLUSTEK. 



" t IbD, in IIk. Island i.\.z- ao' S. I.ii.). 
/-aramo, in Uiaiamo, south of Zaniibni. 
KuLidc, en the Lower Ituvuma. 
V,n>, belw«n ihe Uppct Rovuma arnl the Liijcnda Kivei. 

Western Hai,i-\ 

i llciero, in D.tinar.aland. 
Etteno CLi'^TEN. I Ndonjjn, on the Kunenc Kivci. 

' Lojiii, near the ionrces oflhe Kwando, or :^oulhern Kwangn, I 
ilE.^'iUKi.A f Lihc.onihe L'pper Kwania. 
CLUsrilN. \ X'aiio, in the diitricl of Uengucla. 

KwariGo, o' Mbunda [iiaiicr, we»t of the Kolsc Valley. 
I Kotsc, on the UpiK-'r Zambeii. 
( Nyengo, on Ihc Nyengo llivcr, west of the Kotse. 
(Cl')[loKD I (Ci-)]loko, bclnccn tin- Upper Kwania anil the Upper Kasni. 
CLt'STEE. \ Yakka(Oi on the Northern Kwango River. 

Anfiola piopet 
Mljaniba 

Mliangala, a{ Kasanje. 
SFrt>\<i, at AmbaLa. 
Lower Cniigo, or Kiote, nl. and rooml, S. .Salvador. 
l^nHi, lielween the Upper Kaui >nJ the Upper Lualaba. 



n the districl of S' Paul de Loand: 
Angola c lust eh. 



■ i .!" "' ( ct uF (he Uiiiicr Lualaba. 

I ILimba, rnM ofllie Lxalaba, ni 
' KiiBii, MCkl uf Ny*ni;viic 
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Rua, west of the Middle Lualaln. 

Luba, on the Lower Kasai and the Lulua River. 



Yansi cluster. [ '^**'** '^""*^ ^^*"**y ^°°*- 

I Yansi, spoken by the native traders above Stanley Pool. 



Chwana cluster. . 



H. Sua Group. 

Eastern Half. 



Tlhaping, or Chwana proper, \ 

Rolong, V in Bechwanaland, and the Transvaal 



MOZAMKIQUE 
CLUSTER. 



MangM'ato, 

Suto, in Basutoland, and the Orange Free Stale. 
. Kololo, on the Zambezi, alx>ve the Victoria Fails, 
Ny AM BANE { ^^**™^^» south-west of the Lower Limpopo. 
CLUSTER I ^y*"™^"*^» ^^ ^^'^ round, Inyamlmnc. 

I Chiloane, in, and round, the islands of Chiloane. 

Kilimane, on the Kwakwa River. 

Tugulu, in, and round, the island of Mozambique. 

Gunda(?), on the Lukugu River (?). Sec n. 97. 

Med * I *"**"^ ixom I bo Island. 
Masasi, north of the Lower Rovuma. 

TSHAGGA CLUSTER. | ****g8* I „car Kilima Njaro. 

( Gweno ) •' 

Comoro cluster. [ "'"'''*• ^" "*"'"'' ^^*^"'^- 

* I Angazidja (?), in Great Comoro Island. 

Western Half. 

Buma, on the Congo, at, and round, Bololx). 
Mpongwe { Mpongwc, on the Lower Ogoweand the Gabun 
cluster. i Shekiani, or Bulu, on the River Gabun. 

' Kele, or Kali, along the Beml>o River. 

Benga, on the islands of Corisco Bay. 

Dualla, round the Cameroon Mountains. 
, Subu, or Isubu, north of the Dualla. 
Fan, or Pahuin, on the Upper Ogowe. 

HI. BetnanlJian Group. 

Fernandian ( Banapa 



DuALiJ^ cluster. 



/ Banapa \ 

\ Banni > in Fernando 

I Ureka i 



^, „..^,„ . Po Island. 

CLUSTER. 



75. The length of this list of languages might lead the reader to think 
that it implies a great diversity between them, something like that existing 
between the Indo-European languages. This would be a false notion. In 
general the languages of the same cluster must be considered as mere 
dialectic varieties. This, for instance, is the case with Xosa, Zulu, and Tcbclc, 
in the Kafir cluster ; with Tlhaping, Rolong, Suto, and Kololo, in the Chwana 
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cluster, etc. There are even several clusters which might quite appropriately 
be said to form together a single language. For instance, the difTerences 
between the Senna, Gangi, Nika, Shambala, Sagara, and Ibo, clusters 
cannot be said by any means to be as great as those which may be remarked 
between several French patois. The greatest noticeable divergencies arc 
found to exist between the Mpongwe cluster and the languages of the main 
group, These may be said to amount to something like the difference 
between Latin and French, or between English and German. 

II. Bantu Literature. — Sources. 

i6. Writing is unknown to the Bantu in general. According to my Tonga 
informants from the Middle Zambe;(i, God said to the Ma-nkua (the whites) 
that they must learn to write, and to the Ton^a that the)' must learn to 
speak. The only Bantu known to write are those among the coast tribes 
which have fallen most under foreign influence. On the west coa-it Roman 
characters alone are known. On the east coast the Arabic alphabet has 
probably long been in use and is still prevailing. Daniel J. Rankin, M. R. 
A. S., formerly Acting British Consul at Mozambique, says that even the 
Makua of the coast of Mozambique, though they have so long been under 
Portuguese influence know how to write only in Arabic characters. " In most 
of the large villages", he adds, "the children of the better class receive lessons 
in reading and writing, the universal and only lesson-book being the Koran. 
Beginners are taught to read and write the alphabet and simple sentences 
on religious subjects by means of a board called " iib;iu ", formed of a hard 
kind of wood — answering in its use to the slate of European schools — 
from which ink-marks can be effaced when desired. This stage passed, a 
well-thumbed copy of the Koran does duty as a reading-book. The Arabic 
alphabet having been learned, and pronunciation of the words acquired. 
the education of the average native ceases. Correspondence is afterwards 
carried on in Swahili by those who have attained greater proficiency in 
iheir studies {') ". 

77. We do not know when Bantu thus began to be written on the east 
coast. No Bantu literature originally writcn in Arabic characlers has been 
preserved, except two small poems in Old Swahili, published in Roman 
characters by Dr, Steere in his collection of Swahili tales (^), and a longer 
one, left in manuscript by Dr. L. Krapf, and lately published in the Zeil- 
schrift fiir afrikaiiiiche Sprachen. 1SS7. 

iS. Still less do we possess anything of the period preceding the occupation 
of Eastern Africa by the Arabs. Not a (ew remarkable monuments of an 
ancient civilization have indeed been discovered in the Bantu field south of 

I. Arui Tnltt It^mUM fr^m Si.v*ili i«l.- (Ar TutiU .li.U„i ■/ Im M.itni l.a»xi"'X<:. I.y IMiiiL-I 
a. svukih lulK. I>y Lilxnid Stceii-. 3" •.■riilion, L,i>mloii, iHH-j. 
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the Zambezi, but either no inscriptions have been found near them, or, if 
any have been noticed, there is every appearance that they are not in Bantu. 
Thus, if we may rely on a paper of Farini, which was read in 1886 before 
the Royal Geographical Society, this traveller (?) had then discovered in 
the Kalahari desert about 23°^ S. lat. by 2\^^/t E. long, what may 
have been the work of ancient diamond-diggers, the right place, it seemed, 
to loc'k for inscriptions, but he found none. "It had evidently been ", he 
writes, " a huge walled inclosure, elliptical in form, and about the eighth of 
a mile in length. The masonry was of a Cyclopean character; here and 
there the gigantic square blocks still stood on each other, and in one 
instance the middle stone being of a softer nature was weatherworn... In 
the middle of the ellipse was a kind of pavement of long narrow square 
blocks neatly fitted together, forming a cross, in the centre of which was 
what seemed to have been a base for either a pedestal or monument. We 
unearthed a broken column, a part of which was in a fair state of preserv- 
ation, the four flat sides being fluted... We sought diligently for inscrip- 
tions, but we could find none (') ". Several descriptions have also been given 
by various writers of the ruins of Zimbabye, near the gold-fields of Masho- 
naland, but no inscription has ever been mentioned, unless we may consider 
as such certain carvings found there by the traveller Anderson : " There 
are, " he writes, " several beams inserted in the walls, projecting eight feet, 
composed of a hard and fine-grained stone of a dark colour. Upon one of 
them are carvings, diamond-shaped, one within another, separated by wavy 
lines... Several old diggings are in the vicinity". The same writer, after 
having mentioned a large number of old ruins and forts in the vicinity of 
various ancient gold-diggings, speaks also of numerous rocks somewhere 
near the Limpopo '* with carvings of animals, snakes, and figures, on them ", 
which may turn out to be some kind of hieroglyphics. He mentions one 
circular rock in particular, with " no other stones near it, fifteen feet in 
diameter, similar to a ball cut in the centre..., covered with carvings... 
representing paths with trees and fruits on each side ". " Upon one of the 
trees, " he adds, " is a snake crawling down with a fruit or round ball in 
its mouth ; near it is a figure, and a little distance ofl* another figure with 
wings, almost like an iguana, flying towards a man who is running away. 
His left foot is similar to that of a horse, the right one has two points... the 
intermediate spaces have many stars. " The writer adds that, though the 
rock is very hard, some portions of the carvings have been rendered nearly 
smooth by large animals rubbing against it, from which he concludes that 
they must be very ancient ('). Mr. O'Neil, formerly consul at Mozambique, 
writes that he was told by the CapitSo-mor of Gorongoza of many ancient 
inscriptions to be seen in the Manica gold-fields, and that, judging from the 
description given of them,he thought they were in cuneiform or wedge-shaped 
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characters ('). But of course, so long as our knowledge ends there, we nnust 
rest satisfied with a " perhaps ", as far as this has anything to do with 
Hantu. Perhaps on those rocks and ruins we have ancient inscriptions, and, 
if so, since tlicy are in the Bantu field, perhaps they are couched in Hantu. 
Probably they are not. What is certain is that no native can give any 
account of their origin. Neither could the Arabs do so 400 years ago, when 
they were first met with by Vasco dc Gama near the coast of Sofala. 

Certain drawings were found on rocks near the Congo by Captain Tuckey 
in 1816, and they have been compared by Mr. de Labordc to similar 
drawings which are mixed up with the inscriptions of VVadi Mokatteb in 
Arabia ('). There is even less probability of these being Dantu inscriptions 
than there is in the case of those mentioned by Anderson and O'Neil. 

It therefore seems that, waiting further discoveries, the history of Hantu 
literature must begin with the first Christian Missions to South-Africa. 

ig. Dantu Lilerntiire 0/ t/ie sevcntei-nth Century. — It appears tfiat two 
catechisms were written in the seventeenth century by Dominican mis- 
sionaries stationed at Tettc on the Zainbczi, but they never have been 
published (■). This cannot be too much regretted. To preach God's Word 
to the natives of Africa, then to go oil" without having given it to them in 
writing, and yet to expect that these material people and their children will 
abide permanently by it, is to expect from God's grace as great a miracle 
as if they were to embrace the faith without anybody preaching it to them. 
The missionaries of Angola and the Congo did more permanent work, as 
is well known, and I have little doubt that the result was due in a great 
measure to the works they published. 

20. The first Hantu work ever printed seems to have been a translation 
into the language of S' Salvador of Father Jorge's treatise on Christian 
Doctrine. It was made by the priests at the court of Congo with the aid of 
Fr. Matthaeus Cardozo, S. J ., and published at Lisbon in 1624 (■•). 

.'/. In 1642 there was printed at Lisbon a catechism in the language of 
Angola, written by l-'ather Pacconio, S. J., and abridged by Father dc 
Coucto, S.J, This work has passed through several editions. Father Canne- 
cattim, writing in 1S05, finds it full ofdefects, suchas laconicisms, redundancy 
and useless circumlocutions, neglect of the grammatical rules laid down at 
the end of its Roman edition, etc. Hut Heli Chatelain, author of two Angola 
Grammars, justly remarks that Cannecattim's criticisms arc not only excess- 
ive, but unjust C\'. It may be added in particular that the rules laid down 
at the end of the Roman edition arc not Father dc Coucto's, but of the Ca- 
puchin editor, and that the greatest defect of the work might have been its 
agreement with those rules, as they are more artificial than correct. Indeed 
I. ri<*tfii»t..fik,ti. <;. /. 1885, p. +43. 

9, y.-jhi\!e ilr fAniht Pilrff, p.ir U Av l.ibonl«el l.lnnni, I'nrii, iBja. |i, 71. nml Uluslmlioni. 
J AlM^ti nlifir<4ir>. fAilm./>»lliHt. Mht-tti/Hri rl lilUr.iitt,. 1878, |. 7<)7, 
4. ttfnilcy'f pitli.maiy jitJ Urumm.ir ,/ /it Kimgo l.itKX'"tgt. p. si. 
t. ilrummittiit tlfm'HlUT ih A'imtimJii, |>, xv. 
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as far as I am able to judge, Father de Coucto's catechism is still now one of 
the best Bantu works we possess. I have made use of it constantly in writing 
this work. 

22. In 1650 the Capuchin Father Hyacinth Busciotto dc Vetralla publish- 
ed in Rome a vocabulary in four columns, Congo, Portuguese, Latin, and 
Italian. I have not seen this work. 

In 1659 the Propaganda at Rome published a Congo Grammar of the 
same author, entitled " RegiUae quaedam pro difficillimi Congensinm idiO" 
matis faciliori captn ad Grammaticae normavi redactae, " This is a good work, 
and one which shows much insight into the language. It has been lately 
translated into English by Mr. H. Grattan Guinness, of the Livingstone 
Congo Mission. 

2 J. In 1697 Father Pedro Dias, S. J., published at Lisbon an Angola 
Grammar entitled " Arte da lingua de Angola ". According to Hili Chate- 
lain the author of this little work shows that he understood well the 
mechanism of the language with which he dealt {^). I have found in it 
several precious observations which I have noticed nowhere else. 

The first series of publications in and on the languages of South- Africa 

■ 

seems to have come to an end with this book, unless wc add to it an 
abridged grammar of the language of Kakongo, which forms the 19^** chapter 
of a History of Loango published in 1776 (^). About this time a very good 
French-Congo Dictionary was ready for the press. Unfortunately it is still 
in manuscript, waiting in the British Museum for publication (3). Its coun- 
terpart, the Congo-French Dictionary, has been discovered at Rome by 
Pire Duparquet, of the Congregation of the Holy Ghost (•*). 

24., The revival of Bantu Literature. — Bantu studies were finally re- 
sumed at the beginning of this century by the Capuchin Father Bernardo 
Maria de Cannecattim. He published at Lisbon in 1804 an Angola Dic- 
tionary, and in 1805 an Angola Grammar. He undoubtedly must be praised 
for his initiative, but his works cannot be said te be as valuable as the 
preceding. His Dictionary is one of those dry collections of words without 
a single example to establish the proper value of any one of them. His 
Grammar is retrograde as compared with the little work of Father Pedro 
Dias, which he does not seem to have known. 

Since then Bantu literature has been steadily increasing in the number 
of its volumes until such publications have become matters of frequent 
occurrence. 

2S. The most famous is Bleek's Comparative Grammar of South- African 
Languages, This work was intended to reveal to the scientific world 
the extent, as well as the proper features, of the great Bantu family of 
languages, and at the same time to determine its relation to the Hottentot- 

I. Cirammatica tUmtHtar d0 Kirnhnndu^ p. XVI. 

a. Histoirt de Ijoangp, pur M. TabW I'royarl, Taris, 1776. 

3. Add. Mss. 33, 779, Grenville Library. 

4. Mistioni CatkoH^uft, t8S6, p. 40a 
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Bushman family, and, perhaps, to other families as well. It was to be 
published in four parts. The first appeared in 1862. It contains a classifi- 
cation of the South-African languages best known at the time, followed 
by a study of their phonetics. The first section of the second part was 
published in 1869. It is a very careful comparative study of the prefixes 
and suffixes of substantives both in I^antu and Hottentot, Unfortunately 
Uleck died before he could carry his work any further than this first section. 
His premature loss wil! ever be a matter of regret to the scientific world. 

26. The other treasures of Bantu literature down to 1883 have been des- 
cribed at length in Dr. Cust's classical " Sketch of the Modern Languages 
of Africa ". This is not the place to do the same work over again. It is simply 
astonishing that Dr. Cust was so successful in picking up the vast amount 
of information on Bantu languages and their literature which he has embo- 
died in his work. I cannot say I have got at all the available sources 
mentioned by him for the study of these languages. I think, however, I have ' 
perused nearly all those which were to my purpose. The want of the others, 
if want it be. is compensated, at least in part, by the information I have 
obtained directly from natives of various parts of Africa, by the possession 
of several works which have appeared since 1S83, and by the perusal of 
certain MSS. of Livingstone and other travellers which are in the Grey 
Library in Capetown. 

In mentioning the materials which I have thus had at my disposal, I 
refer the reader for further information to Dr. Cust's work. 

^7. Sources for the Kafir cluster. — See Cust, pp. 301 (Xosa) and 299 
(Zulu). 

I. VaAiTit:^ Zulu- Kafir Diitiena^, Cspclown, 1857. 

%. Divici's Kafir Duliemary, Xosa ami Zulu. Lundun. 1JJ72. 

3. Callaway'* A'wrjwy Taltif/tki Zului.Hua), 186S, 

4. ,. Kilixiaui i}iUm cf the Zulus. Nalal, 1868. 

S- Appleyircl'i Thi Kafir Lausua^-i. King Witliim's Town. 1850. 
6. IjiouX't Cramniar u/lhe Zulu LttH);iiaf:t,Vt.l3X, 1861. ilc. elc, 

Kafir is the Bantu language I know best, having learnt it through five 
years' intercourse with the Xosa-Kafirs, during which purposely I never 
spoke to them but in their language. Most of the Kafir sentences given in 
this work arc taken from tales which I wrote under their dictation, or 
which they wrote for mc. One of these was published in iSSCJ in my 
'■ Outline of a Xosa-Kafir Grammar. " Four others arc appended to this 
work as specimens of the traditional literature of these people. 

2S. Sources for lite Karanga cluster. — See Cust, pp. 307 (Kalaka), 310 
C^'cye), and 307 (Shona). 

When I had learned Tonga from the three Zambezi boys whom I shall 
mention hereafter, one of [hem gave mc Ihc Karanga translation of most of 
what I had written in Tonga. Mcwas ;i vi-ry intelligent native, .ibmit ihirly 
yi.ari of age. belonging to the family of Wangc, whom he made out Ic) be 
the direct reprcsi:iitativc of the uld house i>f Monomotapa, and about whom 
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more may be seen in the second section of the first appendix to this work. 
He therefore belonged to those Karanga who crossed to the north of the 
Zambezi, when driven by Mzilikazi out of what is now Matabeleland. His 
native name was SiacibLl do not know that anything has ever been publish- 
ed on the dialects of the important Karanga cluster. There is a Vocabu- 
lary of Yeye in Livingstone's Vocabulary (MS.) to be mentioned hereafter. 

2g, Sources for the Tonga cluster, — See Cust, pp. 322 (Toka, alias Tonga), 
325 (Bisa), 329 (Tonga), and 364 (Bemba). 

This again is an important cluster on which nothing worth notice has 
yet been published; I take Tonga as the standard language throughout 
this work ('). I learned what I know of it in 1884 from three natives who 
had come down to the Cape Colony from the Interior in the company of 
Fathers Depelchin and Croonenberghs, S. J. One of the three was the 
Karanga named Siacibi mentioned just above. He pretended to speak pure 
Tonga like the other two, saying that all the subjects of Wange have 
learned to speak this language since they crossed the Zambezi, though 
they all know Karanga also. As I told him I had heard that they had 
adopted the Kololo language, he said that this was quite false, and that not 
a single subject of Wange knew Kololo, adding that this language was very 
difficult to learn, while Tonga was easy. Whenever he gave me any inform- 
ation in Tonga, I got his two companions to repeat what he had said, in 
order to make sure of the correctness of his idiom. The second of these 
" boys ", as they are called in South-Africa, belonged to the Lea tribe (alias 
Ba-lea, Ma-leya, etc.), dwelling below the Victoria Falls. His own native 
language was Lea, which is a Tonga dialect, but he was quite used to speak 
pure Tonga, according to the standard received on the Middle Zambezi. His 
pronunciation was somewhat indistinct. The third of the three, whom we 
only knew by the name of Joe, was one of the independent Tonga who 
recognise Monze as their paramount rain-maker (•<). His immediate chief 
was the well-known Sinamane, on the Zambezi River. His pronunciation 
was wonderfully clear and distinct. Unfortunately he was too young to give 

X. I believe it will readily be seen by those who will peruse this work that the Tonga laniruagc of the 
Middle Zambezi represents well the proper features of the larger number of the Bantu languages. As the 
name of Ha- tonga is common to several South-African tribes, it may Ijc as well for me to state here whal 
I think of them. I consider the Tonga of the Middle Zambezi, who have no other name than this, to be 
the purest representative of the original Bantu. They alone, it seems, have never been tributary to any 
empire : they say that they Ilivc never Iwid any but independent chieftains, or patriarchs, who may recognise 
a paramount rain-maker, but no king in the pro{)er sense of this word. Neither slavery, nor anything like 
higher and lower class, is known amongst them, they all arc the " children " of the chiefs. Then, well 
protected in their peninsub by the Kafucfue on one side and the Zambezi on the other, they may 
easily have guarded themselves against invaders, as they do in our own days. The other tribes known by 
the name of I'onga in other parts of South-Africa I should equally consider to represent the aborigines 
with respect to their neighbours, or to the upper classes inicrmixcti with them. They are all peaceful 
agricultural trills. Such arc, for instance, the Tonga of Sofala and the I^wer l.inipoix). also called Ma- 
iiuunuba or A/a /r,,;t/^a " pi^oplc of the place ", and A/,ihl(nj^i'g, or, as ihc Nosa Kafirs pronounce this 
wonl. a ManiJ,'Hi;n ; the Tonga of l-ikc Nyassa. also callctl \Va-kamun:^a ; lli« Tonga or Tanga of the 
Kaun^a ; tin- l'ong,t or Tanga of the Ciala'in. also culletl Naka, etc. 

a. Sec the third in'clion of the liiNt Apptiidl.x to this work. 
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much information, being at the time only thirteen or fourteen years of age. 
Some specimens of the kind of information I obtained from these natives 
are'appendcd to this work {Appendix I.) Livingstone has written a great 
deal about the Tonga in his " Missionary Travels ". He writes their name 
Bii-toka according to Chwana pronunciation, instead af Ba-toii^a. 

In January 1885 I was kindly allowed to copy in the Grey Library 
in Capetown a MS. of Livingstone which contains a Tonga vocabulary. 
It is entitled " A Comparative Vocabulary of the Languages of the Ba- 
Wtoda or Ba-yeye, Ba-shubea (^ Bn-siihia), Ba-lojasi, Ha-f>oiuia {=-Ma- 
mhtinda), Ba-rotse, Ba-teka (= Ba-tonga), Ba-nyefiko, Be'Chnana, and 
English. " Too many words in this MS. remind one of the Chwana scholar, 
but with this exception it is sufficiently reliable. 

I have no other source than this MS. for Subia. For Bisa and Bemba 
there arc short collections in Last's precious Polyglotla Africaiia Orieittalis, 
a work to be often referred to hereafter. Another collection of Bisa words 
is found in Stanley's Comparative Vocabulary at the end of" Through the 
Dark Continent ". With regard to the Tonga dialect of Lake Nyassa, see n.Cj. 

JO. Sources for l)u Senna cluster. — See Cust, pp. 307 (Zizulu ^ Tette) 
and 323 (Nyai = Tette and Zumbo), 326 (Ravi = Nyassa), 330 (Nganga = 
Nyassa), and 331 (Sena). , 

In 18S5 a native of Kilimane, by name Justino, whom I met in the Cape 
Colony, wrote out for me vocabularies, dialogues, fables, and a short history 
of the life and passion of Our Lord, in Senna and Portuguese. I have mostly 
made use of these MSS., all well written and perfectly consistent. My 
other sources are : — 

1. MSS. kintllylent to me by Father Ron chi, S. J., con laming vocabularies, Tabli-s, etc. 

2. EUmtnti: dt Grammalictt Tettnst, pelo K. P. Victoi Jos^ Couitois, S. J., Moijaniliiquc, iSiki. 
J. A Cramnattftkt Ckinyauja Loitguagt ai spokf a at Lake Nyassa.-, by Alciander Riddel, kI 

the Livingitonia Miuion, Edinburgh, l8So. 

4. Diitiffiuay efikt Kim-usa Laiipiagt, by the Kev. Ji>hn Relinian. llailc, iS77' 

5. Speciineni of GitlJo in l)t. Steele's Shatt iptiimens of lliici AfrUan Laii^ms's, iSOg, 
and in Lui'i Pelygl., pp. 90-93, 

6. UXttVt taugnanti cf Meuvathiue, London, 1856. 

7. Tht Ttllt tamguagt, MS. in ihe Grey Library, Capetown, anriliulcd to Livinestonc. 

i. 7'At StHna, TtfU, on.r' Jl/Uravi, Languagii, MS. allributcd to Kebmann, kindly lent lo m>^ by 
the late Kalher Weld, .S.J. 
jl. Sources for the Viti cluster. — See Cust, p. 301 (Ngoni). 
I. A few woids liere and there in Manlagu Keit't Far !iiliii,ii, 
1. Latt'n Ptfyjial/a Afr. Or., pp. IJ9-141 (Itunj,"al. 

3. Slanlcy'i IVfl'or /lif.i Vocabulary at Ibe cn-.l ufihc Dari CiHinifii. 

J2. Sources for the Gangi cluster. — See Cust, pp. 343 (Henge), 363 
(Bcna), 363 (Sango). 

1. Lot'* I'tlrgl. Afr. Or., pp. 93-96 ((lanj-i 1, loj-loli (/.iraha), M7-tJ0 (Kwciiyi), lori-iT2 
|NWwif.yal, ii3.|i6(N.!unda). iii-iij (IlL-nj). IJ4 :.'7 -ind jaj-iK) (Sn.ip.). 2JT (Ki.nb.i), 157- 
l5TlNyn-i..rii). 



JJ. Sources for the Uugu cluster. 
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I. Stanley's Vo<, in the Dark Cofitinent^ (Fi|)a, Rungu (?)). 
a. Last*8 Poiy^K^. Afr, Or,^ p. 128-130 (Ungu). 

J/ Sources for the Sahara cluster. — See Cust, p. 352 (Sagara), p. 362 
(Hehe), p. 365 (Gogo). 

1. Stanley's Voc. in the Dark Continent^ (Sagara, Gogo). , 

2. Last's Grammar of the Kap$rtt Langua^e^ London, 1886. See note to n. 77. 

P 3. Last's PolygL Afr. Or,, pp. 57-6a, 221-222, ami 233 (Kagiiru), 61-64 (Iluniba), 65-68 

(Kondoa), 6972 (Kami), 73-74 (Khulu), 97-100 and 223-224 (Gogo), 101-104 and 227 (Hche). 

jj. Sources for the Nyamivezi cluster. — Sec Cust, pp. 365 (Nyamwezi), 
367 (Tusi), and 373 (Sukuma). 

1. Stanley's Sukuma Voc. in the Dark Contitunt. 

2. Dr. Stecrc's ColUctions for a Grammar of the Nyamwizi Lani^uage, London (no date). 

3. Last's Polygl. Afr. Or., pp. 146-149 (Sukuma), 150-153 (Sumbwa), and 154-156 (Tusi, or Ila). 

j6. Source for Regga. — Sec Cust, p. 377 (Regga). 

Last's PolygL, pp. 203-212. 

J7. Sources for t/te Ganda cluster. — See Cust, pp. 374 (Ganda), and 373 
(Zongora = Nyambu). I have mostly availed myself of the excellent 
" Essai de Grammaire Ruganda, par un Pfere de la Soci^ti des Missions 
d*Afrique, Paris, 1885. " My other sources are : — 

1. KaUkismu Rugafula, Alger, 1887. 

2. St Matthe\o\ Gospel in Cra/i4/<i, British and Foreign Hihle Society, 1888. 

3. An Outline Grammar of the Luganda Language, by Rev. C. T. Wilson, M. A., F. R. (3. S., 
C. M. S. Missionary to Uganda, London, 1882. 

4. Stanley's Vo<. in the Dark Contitunt (Ganda, Nyambu). 

5. Last's Pol. Aft. Or., pp. 173175 (Ganda), and 160-163 (Nyambu). 

jS. Sources for t/te Taita cluster. See Cust, pp. 350 (Tcita), 357 (Taveta), 
and 3S4 (Pare). 

1. A po<ket Voiwbulary of the Ki-swahili, Ki-nyika, Ki-taita, and Ki-kamha Languages, compiled 
by A. Downcs Shaw, C. M. S. Missionary in East-Africa, London, 1885. 

2. Wi^rterverzeiiknis aus dem Kidschagga und Pare, in the Zeitschrift fiir afrikanis<he Spraclun, 
1887.1888, pp. 72-76. 

3. Ki-tav*:ita Vocabulary xxiW. 11. Johnston's A'ilimanjaro £.rpedition, London, 1886, pp. 521-540. 

jp. Sources for t/ie Nika cluster. — See Cust, p. 355 (Nyika or Nika), 

1. Downus Shaw's Pocket Dictionary, just mentioned. 

2. A f/ika- English Dictionary, compiled by the late Rev. Dr. L. Krapf and the late Rev. J. 
Rebmaon, edited by the Rev. T. IL Sparshott, S. P. C. K., 1887. 

^o. Sources for Pokomo. — See Cust, p. 359. 

1. Zur Grammatik des Ki-pokomo, in the Zeitschrift f. a. S., 1888-89, pp. 161-189. 

2. Kipokomo IVur/erverzeichnis, von Missionar Ferd. Wiirtr, Ibid. 1889-90, pp. 81-105. 

4.1. Sources for Kainba, — See Cust, p. 359. 

1. last's Polygl. Afr. Or., pp. 53-56 and 217-218. 

2. Last's Grammar of the Kamba LcLnguage, London, 1885. 

3. Shaw's Potket Vocabulary already mentioned. 

4. Krapfs D:utch Ki-kamha IVorterbuch in the Zeitschrift f a. S., 1887-88, pp. 81-123. 

./.?. Sources for t/ie Sivahili cluster. — See Cust, p. 345. 

Swahili I have studied mostly from Dr. Stccre's " Stoahtli Tales as told 
by Natives of Zauzibar, 2*' cd., London, 1889, " and the " Arab Tales, trans- 
lated from ...Sioahili'.., into the Tuguln dialect of the Alakua Language, by 
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Daniel J. Rankin, M. R. A. S.. ex-Acting Hritish Consul at Mozambique, 
London, t836." My other sources are the three foltowins remarkable works: 

I. Krapft Diilienni-/ a/lilt Si-ifiUi [.aHSUige{\,onian, iSSl), whicli. wilh ils coiiioiis cx.impio 
inlcniletl lo bring out the prap«r meaning of Ihe words, a a good specimen of whil every Uantu 
nidioniry ihould l)«. 

I. A Handbook a/ Iht SiiiakUi Lanpu^ as ipaktn al Zan-itar, by ihe late Kdward Sleerc, LL. 
D., Miuionary ItLshop for Cc:itral Africa, 3' eitiiion,-. by A, C. Moilan, M. A., London. iSSS- 

J. GraiiiHairi Kisuahili, par le Vice Delannay, de la .Socijti des Missionnaires <Ic N.-D. dcs 
Miuiont cl'Afrique, Taris, 1S85. 

4J. Sources for the Shambala cluster. — See Cust, pp. 351 (Zeguha and 
Nguru), and 353 (Boondei and Shambala). 

I. \ii. StB:te'iCa/Jitliiin,/jra f/jii.iAMt e//Jie.'>Aauiia/a La:i:,'iia^L; 1S67. 

1. Lail* Ptlyi^.Afr. Or., |ip. 4r-44 (ahainljab), 49'51.ind 3IJ-II4 (/:L-guli:i = ZL'^ub), 4J-4S and 
115-116 (Nguru), and 37-40 (Doondci). 

3. Celliiliam fi>r a Hau lliaet */ Ihi EaaiiJci Liii^-na-.:. by K^v. II. W. Woohvinl, of llie Uni- 
vetsiiiei" Mi«ion to Ceniral Africa, S, P. C. K., iSSa, 
^. Sources for lite Ibo cluster. — 

I. H-t r«^.thu!ar/ in lUnkin'i Arab 7'jl.i, mcnliuncl above, |i|i. 43-46. 

I. Ljil'i Pf/ygi. A/r. Or., pp. 33.36 (Lima). 

^_f. Source for Zaramo. — See Cust, p. 344. 

I. Dr. i>\ctti:'\ Sktrl ipiiimins of Ikra... Afri.an Lan^'uagci, London, 1869. 

iI(S. Sources for Konde. — See Cust, pp. 341 (Kondc), and 343 (Dondc). 

t. Laji's Polygl. A/r. Or., pp. 77.80. 

1, A'oii.ii Vocal-ulary in Ranliin's .irah Talis mentioned almve, pp. 43-46, 

4J. Sources for Vao. — See Cust, p. 334. 

t. ImlroJHctgry HaHdbook of Ihe Vai /.aiipuiV, by the Rev. Aleian.-ier lleL)ii:rwick, M, A.. 
F. R. G. S., S. P. C. K. 18S9. 

1. Dr. Stecre'sCo//<./Wfl»/*^rt tfjJtWwi j/Mi Ym Lati''u<i't, S. 1'. C. K,, 1K71. 

3. Lail's P>//ffl. A/r. Or., p. 87-89. 

.fS. Sources for t/ie Herero cluster. — See Cust, pp. 309 (ilcrcro), and 
31 1 (Ndonga). 

I. An EHiliik/iertrt Diclioaary, by llic Re». F. \V. Kolbe, Capetown, l8Sj. 
1. Dr. Biitner'i SfrOih/nhnr/ur Jteisiale in Damaralani, and Atirclun Jcr Oua-hertra in llic 
Ztiliihri/I/ a. S., 1887-88, pjt. 351-S94, 189-116, and Vil-i°7- 

J. Bleck'l note on Siiu/oa^a in liii Coaiparalivi Grammar (2I2-Z16). 

4. Lojasi Vmabalary in LivingiWne's Co-npaeativt Voi. MS. mentioned above. 

^1}. Sources for l/u Benguela cluster, — See Cust, p. 390 (Nano). 

I. l)le(k'*noie on Naao in hit Comparalivt Or., pp. 116-310. 

3. l^ngtla Vaiahalary in Koclle'i Patyglolta A/rUaaa, London, 1S54. 

3. Slower"* Otittrvilioni m Ih: C-:tm'Hifii,tl ilriulitrc 0/ Ihe C/ui/'iiiiJii l.iiii^uii'.^, lioslon, 1885. 

4. bander'i VmUutary of tki U'tbaaJu LaH^uaje, Boston, 1S85. 

50. Source for Kivango, or Mbunda proper. — See Cust, p. 390 (Ponda 
or Mbunda). 

.SfiHuda I'Aol-HlarjrSn Li vines! one's Com/amliue I'o.. MS. menliontil above. 
j;t. Sources far Ike Rolse cluster. — See Cust, p. 389 (Luina). 

I. Banlu t^ntibf^i iramialiJ into Ihr Sidmiiiii, MS, in the Circy Lilirnry, C.ipvlon-n, nltri- 
liuli^U I<> Livini;tlODe. 

I. AV» Vt'^ulary in Living iluitu'i Camp. Vj.. MS. incnlioni^it liUivu. 
J. Sfinsi y»aiHla>y in the tame MS, 
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$2, Sources for the(Ci')boko cluster, — See Cust, p. 397 (Kioko), and 
p. 399 (Yakka). 

Quioco Vocabulary in Capello and Ivcns* From Benguella to the Territory of Vaeca, London, 
1882, pp. 327-330' 

jj. Sources for tlu Angola cluster, — See Cust, p. 393 (Bunda = Angola). 

1. Arte da linjpia de Angola^ pelo P. Pedro Dias, S. J. Lisboa, 1697, jw/ra, n. 2"^, 

2. Father de Couclo's Cateehism^ 1661, supra^ n. 21, 

3. li^li Chatelain*! Grammaiica eUmentar do Kimbundu^ Genebra, 1888-89. 
Do. Die Grundiiige des KimbunJn, in the Zeitschri/t /, a, .9., 1889-90. 
Do. Saminlun^ von Afbamba und Afbangala fVortern^ ibid. 1889. 

4. N-bunda Vocabulary in Capello and Ivcn*s From Ben^ula..., pp. 304-325. 

5. ColU^ao de Observofoes grammaticaes sobre a lingua Buthla^ por Fr. liernardo Maria »lc Canne- 
cattim, Capuchino..., Lisboa, 1805. 

6. Cannccattim*! Diccioiiario da lingua Buntla ou AngolemCy Lislxta, 1S04. 

7. Kasandi Vocabulary in Koclle*s PolygL Afr,^ London, 1854. 

5^. Sources for Lower Congo. See Cust, p. 405. 

1. MS. French-Congo Dictionary^ 1772, British Museum. 

2. Bentley*s Dictionary and Grammar on the Kongo Language ^ Baptist Miss. Soc., 1887. 

3. Grofnmaire Fiote^ par le R^v. P. Alexandre Visseq, de la Congregation du Saint -Esprit, 
Paris, 1889. 

4. Regulae quaedam... pro.,. Congensium idiotnatis... captu^ a P. llyacintho Brusciotto a Vetralla, 
Concionatore Capucino, Roinae, 1659, supra n. 22. 

J J. Sources for Lunda, — See Cust, p. 399. 

I. Ruunda Vocabulary in Koelle's Polyglotta Africana, 

a. Lunda Vocabulary in Capello and Ivens From Benguela..., pp. 329-331. 

3. Carvalho's Af/thodo pratico para/cUlar a lingua da Lunda^ Lisboa, 1890. See n. 788*^'. 

56. Sources for the Gulia cluster. — See Cust, pp. 371 (Guha), and 363 
(Kungu). 

1. Last's Polygl A/r, Or,y pp. 170-172 (Guha). 

2. Stanley's Comparative Voc. in the Darh Continent (Guhha, and Rungu (?) ). 

57. Sources for t/u Nyivetna cluster. — See Cust, p. 372 (Nywema, and 
Kusu). 

I. Last's Polygl, A/r, Or,^ pp. 183-187 and 232-233. 

5<?. Sources for Rua., — See Cust, p. 371. 

1. Cameron's Kirtia Vocabulary xn Across Africa^ London, 1877. 

2. Last's Polygl, A/r, Or,^ pp. 167-169. 

jp. Sources for Luba, — See Cust, p. 400. 

Dr. Biittner's Zur Grammatik der Balubcupratht in the Zeitschri/t / a, S,, 1888-89, PP* 220-233. 

60, Source for tlu Yansi cluster, — See Cust, pp. 409 (Teke) and 410 
(Yanzl). 

See nn. 159-162. 

61, Sources for the Chwana cluster, — See Cust, p. 30^.^ 

In 1885 I collected some materials for the study of Chwana with the help 
of a native of the Ba-kwena tribe from Pretoria, and a Mo-suto subject of 
the late Moshesh. But in writing this work I have not made so much use 
of these as of the *' Notes toivards a Secoana Grammar^ collected by the 
Rev. William Crisp, Canon and Chancellor of Hloemfontein Cathedral 
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f 2*' edition, London, 1886), " and of the Chwana Catechism of Father Tem- 
ming, S. J, My other sources are : — 

r. ill E'l:^itsA aH.i S.:-wiin.t rotaiu/a-y, by tlio Ucv. John llrmvn, I,..nil.m, 1S7G. 
1. J'At Ciu'aHii Nne lestamtui. Londitn, 188S. 
3. Hymm ih Ch'SBana, by Farhei Teinming, 5. J., Marianhill, 18S7. 
62. Sources for the Nyambane cluster. — See Ciisl, pp, 302 (Gwamba), 
303 (Hlengoe), 303 (Nyambane), and 308 (Siga = Nyanibane). 

I. m<xV'> Jjuignasti ef M'aiavM.iHi (Laurenio Mari|ufa , InhamUanc), London, 1S56. 

5. K'wilc's Pelyx!»lla A/riraiia (Nyamlian = Nyamlianc). 

J. U-^^niJt Shifr-'-ainha. |Mr le Mis>bnn:tirc V. Uerlhoiul, Uusniinc, 1.SS3. 

6;. Soiircti for tlie Mosautbique cluster. — See Cust, pp.333 (Roro^ 
Gunda(?)), 333 (Kua). 

I. Rank in'& jlriu^ TaUi, nienlioncd above. 

a. Chauncy Miple*' Ctlleclhni for a HaaJbuok 0/ flu -l/iXuj !.ani;ita;.' us sfskai ai Maiaii, 
Luiulan, 1S79. 

3. EleiHtHlBi f»ra UH IWabulario iio iUaIt.laJ\il>ido em Quc/riii'u, |H>t l.ustsvoiU- ISivar I'inlo 
Liipei, Mu^mbiquc, 1SS9. 

4- Eagliik-Tshi^nJ^ Vatabiilary {jia i\\\t ^jiagK). 

5. ii\ce\i'% Laxguisgei e/ Ma^mii^m (QaeWimanK, Moiamliiquc). 

ft. Koelle's PetygUlta A/ruaiia (Melo, Kirim.in, Malatan). 

7. L.1E.1'. Pelygl. A/r. O/., pp. 81-83, (Lomwe), 84-86 (Moiambiquc ). 
(5/. Sources for the Comoro cluster. — See Cust, p. 339. 

1. Lilt'. I'alygl. A/r. Or., pp. i79-iSl. (Aniuani, or Hintua). 

2. ttloekV Laitgtta^ii af Mammbiqui (AnJoani->. 

3. Df. %\.tX:tt'% Short spfiimiHi of Ihni Afruan Zn/iiV/Ofw (AiBa^i'ljn )■ 

65. Sources for tite Tshagga duster. — See Cust, p. 357 (Chagga). 

I. iV-rU,-v:r:tkhaii aus Jem flTUshiijia unJ Part, in (he ZiUnhrifl. fa. S., 1SS7.S8. p|i. 71-76. 

I. II. H, Joliniton'i Ci.icfd md C'.ji/u Vo<abti!,t>'y in The K'llimnijai-d Et^-Jiiion. 

66. Sources for Duuui. — See Cust, p. 409. 

II. II. Jahnilun's Kk". In Thi A'iver Cdh^o, 446-463. 

6j. Sources for the Mpong'.ve cluster. — See Cust, pp. 41; (rons;we), and 
420 (Shekiani). 

I. Dklioiinairt Fran^ais- Psii ;o\iC; pai Ics missionniiics lie b Congrcgilion du S'-Ksprit, Puis, 
187;. 

1. Diilimiiiairt Paii^ih-fraUfaii, par Ic li. 1'. (.iachnn, Jc la Congrt^alUm Ju S'-llsptit, Tatii, 
iSSt. 

3. Gravimaire lit la Langue Pouiitm't, pni le K. I'. Lc livirc, ile la Conijicgalion du .S'-Esprit, 
rarb. 1S73. 

4. AffiUi-wi C.iftli. by American Missionaries al the Gaboon, y' eil.. Ni:« Vorl-, 1S79. 

6S. Soura-s for the Dualla cluster. — See Cust, p. 426 (Dualla), 428 
(Isubu), 420 (Benga), 415 (Kele). 

I. SaUcr'i CramHialiial tU-iuiili 0/ Iht Dualla Laiii_-ii3xe lincompk-lc), vvitli Vocaiiulary and 
MSS. (in the Brilish Mu«um), 1863. 
i. C. .Mdnhor'i Ein AAinirn am A'amtruii in Ihe ZtUuhn/l f. a. .V.. 1889-90, pp. 241-246. 
Do. Dits Ztit\i>»rt in Jtr DuaSl^pratki, ibid.. 1888-89, PP- I-J4' 
Do. Btttj;a uui Dualla, ibiJ., pp. 190-108. 

IK), /Xlj Vtrbntn in .hr liubHSfra.k,-. iH.i.. l.<i8<]-90, pp. 206-234. 
Itii. ^'.11 T.ilU'orl in .l.r /Ifiig.i.S/'r.iiAr, iH.I., pp. J65 284. 
3. Illcfk'. N,.lct,.n hikclv. Ilonj;:!, Diiitln. .-iii.I Niibii, in llic I. ■■.'/:•>. lo.. pi>. ;.ii.J4r). 
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tfp. Source for Fan, — See Cust, p. 422. 

Vocabulary of the Fan Language^ by Seftor Don Amado Osorio Zabala, S. P. C. K. 1887. 

70. Sources for the Femandian cluster, — See Cust, p. 426 (Ediya). 

1. Dleck's Note on Femandian in the Cowpar, Gr., pp. 248-251. 

2. Oscar \\^Mn\zx\i\^s Bcithige zur A'cHfttHts diT BubC'Spnic/ic auf Fernando PoOy and Vocabular 
iUi Banapa' (Sta Isabel) DiaUktes... von Padre Don Jose Martinez y Sanz, S. J., in the Zeitschri/t 
/ a. S., 1887-88, pp. 138-155, 

It need scarcely be said that the materials thus placed at my disposal 
are more or less reliable. In this work my conclusions are generally drawn 
only from those which I thought could best be trusted. 

111. The Origin of the Bantu. 

7/. Before we begin to form a comprehensive view of the various Bantu 
languages, and their general and proper features, it may be good to put 
together a certain number of data regarding the origin of the various tribes 
that speak them. The sciences of ethnology and philology have so many 
points of contact that they must, as it were, go hand in hand. In a subject 
like this, in particular, the conclusions to which philology seems to lead 
may be right or wrong. It is therefore important to see what foundation 
history gives to them. A special reason for giving here some of the histo- 
rical and ethnographical data which I have come across regarding the 
Bantu is that, if we may judge from various current and unfounded theories, 
they scarcely seem to be known to exist. 

72. First origin, — The most probable account of the first origin of 
the Bantu seems to be the one found in Mas'oudi's " Golden Meadows '\ a 
work written A. D. 943. Mas'oudi had crossed several times from Arabia 
to the east coast of Africa ('), and thus had been able to collect accurate 
information on the Bantu, or the Zindj, as he with the other Arab writers 
calls them. This is what he says : — 

" When Noah's posterity began to spread itself over the earth, the chil- 
dren of Kush, the son of Kanaan (Cham), followed a westerly direction 
and crossed the Nile. There they formed two groups. Some of them, the 
Nubians, the Bedjah, and the Zindj, turned to the right, between east and 
west ; the others, in great numbers, went westward in the direction of 
Zagawah, Kanem, Markah, Ghanah, and other parts of the land of the 
Blacks and the Dendemeh. Those who had taken the right, going between 
east and west, soon separated again, thus forming several tribes of the Zindj, 
such as the Makir {alias Mex, Meska), the Maskar (alias Miktar, Mcshku, 
Mashku, Saka, Seka), the Marira, and others ('). " 

A little further in the same work (^), Mas'oudi adds the following details : — 



I. Mnyoudl. •' /.es J'nitries d'Or'\'Vexicci traduction par Ikirbicr dc Mcynard ct I'avcl dc Cour- 
icille. Paris, 1861-1877, vol. I, p. 333. 
3. /bt'd., vol. Ill, p. 3. 
3. /did., p. 5. 

C 
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" As wc liave said above, the Zindj with other Abyssinian tribes spread 
Ihemselves to the right of the Nile, down to the extremity of the sea of 
Abyssinia. Of all the Abyssinian tribes the Zindj were the only ones who 
crossed the canal which comes out of the Upper Nile (Juba River?). They 
established themselves in this country and spread themselves as far as 
Sofala, which is on the sea of the Zindj the furthest limit whither ships sail 
from Oman and Siraf. For, as the Chinese sea ends at the land of Sila 
(Japan or Corea), so the limits of the sea of the Zindj are near the land of 
Sofala and that of the VVakwak (Hottentots and Bushmen), a country which 
yields gold in abundance with other marvels. There the Zindj built their 
chief-town. Then they elected a king whom they called Faliine (or Wa- 
falime) (•). This has been at all limes the name of their paramount chief. 

.... The Falime iias in his dependency all the other Zindjan kings, and 
commands 300,000 mounted men. The Zindj use the ox as their beast of 
burden (') ; for their country has neither horses, nor mules, nor camels ; 
they do not even know these beasts. There are among them tribes which 
have very sharp teeth (^) and are cannibals ('). The territory of the Zindj 
begins at the canal derived from the Upper Nile, and extends to the land 
of Sofala and that of the Wakwak. " 

7j. These arc interesting assertions in the light of modern discoveries. 
A great empire in South-Africa with its chief-town in the land of Sofala, 

— nothing could tally better with the descriptions given of South-.'\frica by 
the latest explorers. For this country is now found to possess remarkable 
remnants of an ancient civilization. 

Let us remark here that the land formerly called Sofala by the Arabs 
was not limited to the coast which has retained this name, but comprised 
all that part of South-Africa which lies between the Limpopo and the 
River Rovuma. Even in the times of the I'ortugucse Livius, de Barros, 
Sofala, or Cefala, as he spelts it, was a synonym for " the empire of the 
Monomotapa " (^). This therefore is the land where we must most expect 
to find the first scat of the Zindjan Empire, 

What was more exactly its situation? If wc believe Abulfeda and Edrisi, 

I. 1 have e<; plained in ihe Gramnuu. an, 3651') and 344. ttiai Mu'ouili'i tmril Ftitmt, plural of dignity 
Wi-ftUmi. — uhicli may alio be read ^d/iMV, lVj-/alima. elc — miui Ix ideniilietl niili Hie Swahili 
.lA/j/nK, Q[ Mf^lumt. ■■ a king '■. pi. Wj-f-ilmt. and wiih Ihe Moiambique Ma-timit - a chief ", lit. 
" A man o( learning (>) ", It leenii ihtl ihe original pronuncialion of Ihlt word musi have been mfa lima 

- mfa u.g itmj, " a man of Uku ". whatever the eiact meaning of /(MO may be. Certain il ii thai the 
lUotU Mem which i> ptonounctd -iiau in the main uiaup, and/iMiii ordim^, or •nmo, in Ihe Kua group, 
lormt [>iimc:diilely the word Mi-iima (Chwani llj-ldmj, or Bi^Jim^) " the spirits of Ihe kings of old, " 
" Ihe deponed chicfi ". See n. 365 (6), Ai id the word m-/o. Ii ii often lieatd In Kafii. and mean] " an 

a. So Ihe Kofin only a lew yean ago itiU liad their pick-onen. Now they have hones, 

3. See the now 10 n. 50. Seealto ihe Prxiiiingi af iht H. G. S.. 1837. p. 773. and Katemin'i firit 
,i.r«/y/**AW.-, p. 46. 

4. The Nywema are nol llic only arntu Iribe ;>ci:auKl of cannibaliim. The Yao theintelvei, east of 
l.iik<- Nyni.a.i. MHiicltnwi Iniiulgv 111 fvatis on humiin Huh C/wnrifiDfi af tit A*, il. .S.. iBS?, p, 4'ja), 
\ii>H;ni inuliiiuMi uy lli:il '«miiii llvll wii^a nuirl l'>r hum,in llnli Imtiin.- ihr nrUeni ul tli<- |-ijtiu(,'u».>:. 
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in their time (before the 14**' century) the chief-town of Sofala was Siyuna, 
which I think must be identified with the chief-town of Ma-shona-land, or 
the country of Senna ('). Is not the natural inference from this that Ma- 
s'oudi's seat of the first kings of the Zindj was somewhere in Mashonaland ? 
If the answer must be affirmative, the ruins of Zimbabye, or Zimbaze, which, 
discovered by Mauch a few years ago, have lately amazed the pioneers of 
the Chartered Company, seem to point out the exact spot for which we are 
looking. 

The descriptions given of these ruins well corroborate this conclusion. 
Their features which most struck the Correspondent of the Times {*) are : — 
1° A series of circular walls within one another, the outermost of which 
is 4 feet high, and may be over 500 yards in diameter ; 

20 One of the inner walls "from 30 ft. to 35 ft. high, 80 yards in dia- 
meter, about 10 ft, in thickness at the base, and tapering to about 7 ft. or 
8 ft. at the top, built of small granite blocks, about twice the size of an 
ordinary brick, beautifully hewn and dressed, laid in perfectly even courses, 
and put together without the use of a single atom of either mortar or 
cement " ; 

3" On the eastern side of this enclosure, a narrow entrance, and close to 
it, at a place where the wall is 30 ft. high, " a conical shaped tower, or 
turret, 35 ft. in height and 18 ft. in diameter at the base, built of the same 
granite blocks, and consisting of solid masonry " ; 

40 ** On the south-east front of the wall and 20 ft. from its base a double 
zigzag scroll, one third of the distance round, composed of the samesized 
granite blocks placed in diagonal positions ". 

According to the newspapers, indeed, an expert sent to study these ruins 
is inclined to think them to be of Phoenician origin. But, from the descrip- 
tion given, I rather suspect that they are, on the whole, of purely native, or 
Zindjan, origin. In our own days the Gcalcka Kafirs, with whom I lived some 
time, never, when they can afford it, build for their cattle any but round 
stone kraals, which, though they cannot be compared with the ruins of 
Zimbabye, seem to belong essentially to the same style of building ; and 
with many Bantu tribes zigzag-shaped drawings are the usual pattern for all 
kinds of attempt at anything like artistic designs. 

Finally, another good reason for identifying Zimbabye with both the 
Siyuna of Abulfeda and the seat of the first kings of the Zindj is, that the 
actual occupiers of the country round it, variously called Zindja^ Ba-nyai^ 
Ma-s/wna^ etc., are properly part of the Karanga, who certainly have been 
for centuries the paramount tribe of the vast empire of the Monomotapa. 
7^. If, however, it were replied that, notwithstanding these evidences, 
Zimbabye may yet be found to have been the work of foreign gold-scekcrs. 



I. S«w note to p. 35 in this work. 

a. 'ike /imriuffVi. 7, iByii. CI. Andiixin'M TtofHtyfivc Vrar^ hi u \\^>iiiii:ot, Lonrlon, 1887. vol. II, 
p. 3oa. 
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and that the first chief-town of the Zindj must be sought for not in Masho- 
naland, but somewhere near the Victoria Falls, I should not deny a certain 
probabihty to this opinion. It would readily explain why they are considered 
by thu natives as being not only God's abode, but also the town of the 
ancient kings (miinsi ua Lesa, initnsi ua Mizimo). Sec Appendix I. 

~j. Hut whatever may be thought of this question, I see no reason to 
doubt of Mas'oudi's trustworthiness when exposing the traditions he had 
cither picked up on the spot, or found in previous Hebrew, Christian, or 
Mohammedan writers, regarding the first origin of the iCindj, His veracity 
seems to be warranted by his exactitude in details of minor importance, 
such as the filed teelh and the cannibalism of certain tribes, the Bantu name 
of the king, the use of pack-oxen, the want of horses and camels, the gold- 
mines of the country, the exact extent of the Baniu field on the east coast, 
the location of the Hottentots south of the Zindj, etc. etc. It may be added 
that Mas'oudi agrees with universal tradition, and with the most ancient 
Egyptian inscriptions, in considering the Blacks as children of Kush. He is 
mistaken only in calling Kush the son of Kanaan. 

Writing of the language of the Zindj, Mas'oudi says that " they express 
themselves with elegance, and arc not wanting in orators " >'). Tiiis is 
another evidence of his veracity. 

76. There is in Mas'oudi's narrative one detail which deserves particular 
attention. According to him the Zindj at first occupied only the eastern 
parts of South-Africa between the Upper Nile and the Ocean, and further 
south tlie land of Sofala. The black tribes which originally occupied the 
western parts would like the Zindj have descended of Kush, but from the 
earliest times they would also have constituted a quite distinct group. 
This, I think, is a valuable clue to the study of South-Wcstcrn Africa. It is 
mostly in the west that we find non-Hjntu tribes. In the south tlicy arc 
met with cither isolated, or mixed up with the Bantu, as far north as the 
upper streams of the Kwanza. Perhaps some of them may still be discover- 
ed living in the mysterious caves of the Katanga. Then going further to 
the north-west, we meet with ihem in the Congo forest, and still more to 
the north ihey occupy the country all to themselves. 

Then, ii we look at the physical features of those tribes in the west 
which speak Bantu languages, we find that they belong to at least two 
distinct types, the one very similar to the most refined Bantu of the cast, 
the other approaching more to the Bushman. Further, the ruling tribes of 
the greater part of the Congo basin and the Kwanza seem to have belonged 
until quite recently to what was called the Jinga nation. 

All these considerations lead me to form a view of the south-western 
natiuns of Africa which agrees entirely with Mas'oudi's account. The original 
occupants of the Damnratand, Hcngucla, Angola, the Congo, and in general 
of nearly all that part of South-Africa which is to the west of the meridian 
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of the Victoria Falls, were not Bantu. It is only in comparatively recent 
times, probably not before the Christian Era, that Zindj invaders from the 
east, called Jinga («= Zinga), overran their country, and imposed upon 
them both their rule and their language. 

^^. What was the* origin of those non - Bantu tribes ? This is a difficult 
question to answer owing to the want of positive documents. General 
tradition, handed down to us mostly by the earliest Fathers of the Church, 
considers Phuth, the third son of Cham, as the father of the original occupants 
of Western Africa. If therefore his name meant " west " as the word Mbitnda, 
or Ponda, or PtUa, or Mbundu, I should suspect that the Ma-mbunda arc 
children of Phuth. If we must allow with Mas'oudi that they are descended 
from Kush, and this I think is the most correct opinion, it may be that, being 
originally Kush's children, they had to submit, even before the earliest Jinga 
invasions, to the yoke of people descended from Phuth, and that they bor- 
rowed from these Brst rulers the name of Mbunda, which most of them 
have kept to this day. 

What is certain is, that several of the Bantu languages of South- Western 
Africa, or the so-called Mbunda languages, have a certain number of words 
in common with those of the Bushmen, as if these were the true aborigines 
of those parts. 

7<?. In any case, at least one of the above conclusions seems to be safe, 
and may serve as a good starting point, viz. that the original Bantu, or 
Zindj, were of Kush's race. How much foreign blood has filtered into 
theirs, and transformed it in the course of ages, even in the land which was 
theirs from the earliest times, is another question, the solution of which would 
shed light on the history of South-Africa, its modern inhabitants, and its 
languages. But a thick veil of mystery hangs over it. South-Africa has long 
been the terra incognita of classical writers. Sparse data may however be 
picked up here and there regarding the relation of its occupants to the 
outer world, which, if brought together, may at least shew that the land 
which was unknown to some civilized nations was not necessarily so to all. 

7p. Relations of t/u Bantu to northern nations in Central Africa, — It 
appears certain that there has existed continued intercourse in ancient times 
between the eastern Bantu and the tribes to the north of them, but I find 
no evidence that such relations, generally hostile or strictly commercial, 
have ever produced any mixtures of races in the Bantu field. The manner 
of acting of the Masai with respect to the Bantu in our own times may 
perhaps be regarded as the type of what has been going on for centuries. 
These warlike tribes have penetrated from the north into the Bantu field 
as far as the 5**^ parallel of south latitude, forcing their way through the 
Kamba, the Sagara, the Rangi, and other Bantu tribes, all of which arc 
agricultural ; but, instead of amalgamating with their enemies, they have 
kept their own language and customs, entirely distinct from those of their 
neighbours. Tiicre is nothing to show that the same hostile spirit between 
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the two races has not been going on for centuries, or that it has ever 
produced other effects than it does now. 

So. Even the nearest approach I can find to friendly relations between 
the Bantu and the northern nations in ancient times was not of a nature 
to cieatc a mixture of blood and languages. I read it in the " Christian 
Topo^^rafhy " of the Egyptian monk Cosmas Indicopleustes, a work written 
about A D. 547, It is a typical description of the manner in which trade 
used to be carried on in Central Africa in his time.This is what he writes ('): — 
" Beyond Barbaria (also called Troglodytica, i. e. the actual Somali-land), 
there stretches the Ocean, which has there the name of Ziyy-ov {Ziit^i, the 
sea of the Zindj of the Arabs, whence Zansi-har). Hordering on the same 
sea, there is the land called Sasos (South-EasternAfrica), which possesses 
abundant gold-mines, jxETiXla n'j'/j.k y-puswj i-/yji%. Every second year the 
king of Axum ion the Red Sea), through the intermediary of his prefects 
at Agau (in Abyssinia), sends men thither for the gold-trade. These go 
accompanied by a largi; number of merchants, so as to be, taken all together, 
over 5CX3. They take with them for barter oxen, salt, and iron, 

" When they come close to that land, they fix themselves in a certain 
spot, make a large bush-fence, and live in it. Then they kill the oxen, 
and expose the meat in pieces on the bushes, together with the salt and 
the iron. Thereupon natives come up bringing gold in the shape of Oipuis 
(lupine- beans), which they call tankhara. and each puts down one, two, or 
more 'J£:u'.3, as he likes, and goes aside. Then he to whom the ox belonged 
comes, and, if he be satisfied with the price, takes the gold, while Che native 
comes back to take the meat, or the salt, or the iron. If the trader be not 
satisfied, he leaves the gold, and the native, seeing this, either adds something, 
or takes his gold back, and goes off. The trade is carried on in this manner 
because the language of the two parties is different, and no interpreters can 
be procured. 

" The traders spend thus about five days, more or less according as their 
business proceeds, until they have sold everything. On their return they all 
march together under arms, because on the way they are attacked by hostile 
tribes, that would rob them of their gold. The whole of the expedition, coming 
and going, takes six months. The march is somewhat slower in coming, 
principally on account of the cattle : the traders hasten faster on their way 
back for fear they should be caught on the road by winter and by heavy 
rains. For the sources of the Nile are near those lands, and in winter many 
rivers caused by the heavy rains come to obstruct the road. Besides this, 
the winter of those regions coincides with summer amongst us,., 

" All this I have written, having partly seen it with my own eyes, partly 
heard it from the very men who had been Irading there ". 

Whoever has been in Africa will readily give credit to such a descrip- 
tion. The bu^^h-fences, the salt-trade, the storms of the rainy season, the 

1. Mknr. filr <!' . '. B9. col. 98, 
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three-months' distance from cenfral Abyssinia, etc., are all details which 
cannot have been drawn from imar'i|ination. 

<?/. What gives a peculiar interest to Cosmas' narrative is, that the 
manner of trading which he descfibes, when compared with other data, 
seems to have been going on in ^5antu territory from time immemorial. 
Herodotus, writing of the remotest parts of Eastern Africa, mentions in 
one place (') its abundant gold (xf^.^^'' '^e cpips'. -noXXov), its large elephants 
(iXe^avra; ajx'i'.Xacpea;), its ivory (e^evrv), its remarkably tall, fine, and long- 
lived inhabitants — something like the Zulu (?) — (avopa; pLeytorou; xal 
xaX).'!aTou; xal (laxpwptwTaToi*;), and in another place ('), calling these people 
Maxpo,3{o'., he speaks of a certain plateau found in their land, which they 
call "the Sun's Table", and on which the chiefs expose cooked meat at 
night, that the natives may feast on it at will during the day. Pomponius 
Mela (3) and other writers mention the same marvel. Now, Heeren has 
shown that this mysterious flat is no other than the golden mart of the 
Macrobians, where meat, salt, iron, and other articles of trade, used to be 
exchanged for gold in the manner described by Cosmas (^). Might it not be 
added that it is also the place where Homer's gods meet to rest from their 
battles, and enjoy feasts and hecatombs among the pious blacks (^) ? 

82, If it be asked what is the exact situation of this plateau, I should say 
that, in my opinion, it is somewhere in Sagaraland, taking this to include, 
as it probably did formerly (^), the country comprised between longit. 34°- 
370 and south lat. 4'-8**, The word Sagara, or Sagala, seems even to mean 
" the Sun's flats ", exactly as Nyamivesi means " the mountains of the 
Moon " ; for I notice that 1 gala is the word used for " Sun" by Kafir 
women, and the prefix sa^ derived from the elements se " ground " [502, and 
581 (') ] and -a " of", very likely means " the ground of..., the flats of... ". 
The same word may also well be compared with Cosmas* tatikfiara, " Wpjx'.a ". 
Then, if this opinion be correct, we understand how the traders, on their 
way back to Abyssinia, had to cross several of the streams which go to 
make up the Victoria Nyanza, or Upper Nile, and that the whole journey 
took up six months. No doubt, to those who have little experience of tra- 
velling in South-Africa, three months may seem to be a short time to go 
from Central Abyssinia to Sagaraland. But they should consider that even 
heavy oxen-waggons often go in less than two months from Colesberg in the 
Cape colony to Gubuluwayo, a distance nearly equal to that between 
Southern Abyssinia and Sagaraland, and that formerly three months was the 
time usually spent by slave caravans in crossing from Benguela to Mozam- 
bique (7). The remarkably long strip of land occupied in the Bantu field by 

1. Third lkx>k. n. 114. 

2. Ibid.^ nn. 33 and 20. 

3. Second Rook, n. 9. 

4. N^uvtan Journal Asiatiqut^ tome III, Paris, 1839. p. 3O3, 

5. Odys%., I, 36; Iliad, I, 433, etc. 

6. I .oil's Polygl. Afr, Or,, p. 11. 

7. Korllc's Polyj^l. Afr., fi. 15. 
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the non-Bantu Masai may perhaps show the track followed by these ancient 
traders from the north. As to how gold used to be brought to Sagaraland, 
there may have been a trade route thence to Lake Nyassa. whence canoes 
could go to Senna and Mashonaland. This might even explain why the 
Senna, Nyassa, and Sagara languages are so closely related to each other. 
Strange to say, I am told by Mr. Andr^, S. J., who spent several years 
at Kilimane, that when the Portugucse^irst reached Senna, Ihe trade for 
gold used still to be carried on there in a manner similar to that described 
by Cosmas. 

But, whatever may have been the exact spot to which the Abyssinian 
traders used to resort for their dealings with the Dantu, the intercourse 
between the two races does not seem to have been calculated to produce a 
mixture of blood, or language. 

Sj. AiicUnf nlalioiis of the Bantu xviih the Sab<sani and other traders 
from the Red Sea. — If we turn to seafaring nations, we may have a better 
chance of finding some that have infused foreign blood into the original 
Bantu. The author of the Peripba of the Eryihraaii Sen, who probably wrots 
about A. D. S;, tells us that in his time the coast of Mombasa CX'^y.-A-j., 
the modern Tana, or Sania (?), River) was part of the possessions of Chari- 
bacl, the king of the Sab.-cans, and this through some ancient right (xitz ■:: 
oixa'.'jv asyiCovi, He adds that CharibacI ('), who resided in the town of 
Saphar (the modern Dhafar or Zafar), had entrusted it to his vassal Cho- 
la:bos, the tyrant of the Mopharitic region, who resided at Sawe, or Save, 
(the modern Taaes), and that Chol^bos in his turn left it in return for 
a tribute in the hands of the inhabitants of Mu/a [the modern Musa, or 
Mauschid (?)]. who used " to send thither transport ships with Arab pilots 
and sailors..., :.'/;c iiie^o the flaces and the lani^iage of the natives •veil ('). " 
He says also that these traders knew how to win over the natives by 
presents of wine, corn, spears, knives, axes, and various sorts of beads. 

This opens a new horizon to us. Knowledge of the languages and friendly 
relations soon bring about a fusion of races. We can easily understand that 
the Saba:an traders left children in the land, and ihat many of these, beini^ 
more enterprising than the pure natives, may for centuries have furnished 
petty chiefs to various Hantu tribes, as often happens in our own times all 
over the cast coast of Africa with men born of Arab, Banyan, and European 
parentage. 

S4. When did such relations between the Sabxans and South-Africa 
first commence ? The author ofthe Pertplns only says " from ancient times, " 
I strongly suspect that they existed before the time of Moses, when Egyptian 
fleets, going along the east coast of Africa to the land of I'un. met here men 
of two different types ; the one brown, armed, wearing a long beard, and 
evidently the ruling race, who. it seems, must be identified with the descend- 
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ants of Jectan, at that time rulers of the Sabaean Empire; the other painted 
red, short-nosed, thick-h'pped, without beard, carrying no weapon, and 
forcibly reminding me of the Tonga I have seen. From them they received 
a) piles of a precious gum, which, perhaps, was no other than the gum 
copal of Eastern Africa, the most precious gum known to trade in our own 
days; ^^ giraffes, quadrupeds which are found nowhere but in South- Africa, 
c) a live leopard " from the south, " and many leopardskins ; d) heaps of 
copper-rings, like those which are common throughout all South-Africa, 
native gold, ivory, ebony, and other " southern products for Ammon " ; 
etc. etc. ('). 

It matters little here whether the Egyptians did, or did not, go as far as 
the equator on the east coast of Africa. All I say is that the circumstances 
of their first expeditions to the land of Pun seem to imply that in those 
ancient times there existed a regular intercourse between the Sabaeans and 
the Bantu. It may be mentioned, by the way, that the Ma-tabele, and several 
other Bantu tribes of the east coast of Africa were included by my Tonga 
informants under the name of -^/(n-^««;/, which cannot fail to remind one of 
the Pun, or Punt, of the hieroglyphic inscriptions. 

I also think it probable that the same sort of relations between the 
Sabxans and the Bantu are implied by those chapters of the third Book 
of Kings and the first of Paralipomena, in which the coming of the Queen 
of Saba to Jerusalem is coupled with the narrative of the expedition to 
Ophir. For, however much may have been written to the contrary, we may 
still be allowed to think that the first Arab traders whom the Portuguese 
met at Sofala with ships laden with gold were correct in saying that this 
was the place where Salomon's ships used to come to get the precious 
metal, if not the other curiosities mentioned in the Bible. Some have even 
long since thought that they had shown on other evidence that the lands 
of Ophir, Paz, Upaz, and Parua-im, whence the Hebrews and Tyrians used 
to export treasures are in the neighbourhood of Cosmas' Sasos and Hero- 
dotus' Table of the Sun ('). I think that Solomon's Ophir, called iJcixplp 
by the Septuagint, is properly the golden Sofala, or Sofara, of the ancient 
Arab writers, stretching from Delagoa Bay to the River Rovuma, a 
country which is still called Ku-piri in several Bantu languages, and in 
which numbers of tribes still goby the names o{ A-mpire, A-mbiri, Ba-peri, 
Ma-fia = Ma-fira, Ma-via = Ma-vira, etc. {^), Paz and Upaz may be 



1. Cf. Deir-el'Dahari, par A. Marietie-Dey, Leipzig, 1877. principally pp. 14. 15, 18. 19. ao, 26. 
Maricite says iliai one of the inscriptions mentions a horse next to an elephant. Should it not be a zebra f 
A horse would have been nothing new for Kgyptians in the time of Moses, or even in that of Jacob. Cf. 
CfM. xvir 17 : 49. 17 : Ex»i/. IX, 3 ; XV, i and 21 : etc. Cosmas {Pntr. Ctr., T. 88. col. 107) shows that 
I'tolemy II conqiiered ^e Innd of Sasos. Was not this conciiicsi the result of Ptolemy's expedition " to 
the land of Pun " of the hieroglyphic inscriptions? 

2. SoHvraH loHrHal Axiatitfue, t. m. Paris. 1829. p. 364. 

3. riio nanu- of Ophir is found amnii!,' both the dosoiMulanls of Kusli and thost! of Jectan. It may have 
Imim >;ivin lo v.nio.is iriU-s cif .Vr.il.i.i. Imli^. :in«l Afrio.i. .Sulomou's C>|iliir iuu»»( Ik? ihr most fameil for 
its gold amoiij; ihc traders of the K«nI Soa. which Is tantamount to saying that it is in South-Africa. 
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cither Mo-mbasa, which seems to have been the seat of the ancient Sa- 
bsan governors, or, more probably, the island of Patta, whose chief town, 
formerly renowned for its trade in gold, was still called A-mpa=a in the 
seventeenth century. The Pania-iin are no other than the modern Ba-roa 
or Ba-tua " Hottentots and Bushmen ", also called Tu-roa on account of 
their small size, or by the Arabs Wakwak, in whose land are the dia- 
mond-fields, and whose gold-fields on the Limpopo and its affluents 
have long been considered as the richest to be found in South-Africa, 
Cosmas says positively that not only the gold, but also the precious wood, 
and the monkeys, received by Salomon from the queen of Saba, or brought 
to Asion-gabcr by his fleet, came from South-Africa ('). 

S^. If such identifications arc correct, the natural conclusion from them 
must be that much of the treasures accumulated during centuries in the 
Yemen by Sabxans {') came from South-Africa, a fact which implies inti- 
mate relations between them and the Bantu. Did these relations modify 
considerably the language of these people? Probably they did, but perhaps 
no more than Arabic and the language of the Banyans do in our own days. 
Il may even be remarked that the author of the Periplns says that certain 
Arabs were employed by the Saba;ans because they had a knowledge of 
the language of Azania. This supposes that the traders did not speak 
Himyaric, or Arabic, but Bantu, in their dealings with the natives. 

36. Among the various traces to be found in East-Africa of these ancient 
relations with the traders from the Red Sea, I notice particularly the word 
Miilungti, for " God " in Nika, Swahili, Mozambique, etc. (323*). The 
existence of a God who is One is well known to all the B.intu tribes, even 
to those which show no sign of having been directly influenced by foreign 
intercourse. But, through some reverential fear of the supreme Being, the\' 
seldom address prayers to Him directly. They prefer to ask the Mi-simo. 
or ■■ spirits of the deceased chiefs " to pay homage to God for them, to 
scrape (he ground before Him in token of submission, as they themselves 
are wont to do before their chiefs and before white people, thus to propitiate 
Him who gives and refuses rain to whom He pleases (^}. But the name by 
which they know God is not Muluii_i^it, except among the eastern tribes. 
Hence I consider it to be highly probable that this word, pronounced 
Muliiku. or Moloko, in the vicinity of Mozambique, originally represented 
the Molokh of the neighbours of the Jews {■•). 

Circumcision, which is common to several Bantu tribes, may also have 
been borrowed by some of them from the Sab.-eans, or Ihe Other nations 
that shared in their trade. It is not in use among those Bantu tribes which 
seem to be the most primitive, 

I. MIfne. filr. Or . T. M, col. 98. Sandsl-wood, wliich 11 jirolHiU/ Uk- a/,-,.w-iM of ilit Hihl.:. ti 
E«llcd li-itmmi in ihe l.inguag' of Senna anil at Ljike Ny.ina. 

3. A:a-4»/. xa>M. 31. 
1- Cr A|>|v>.U>i >. 
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87. Relations of tlu Bantu with the Arabs since tite advent of Islam, — 
The traders of the Red Sea appear to have abandoned the east coast of 
Africa in the time of the Roman Empire. Cosmas Indicopleustes, who 
before joining the monks in Egypt had gone trading all along the coast of 
Arabia, says that in his time the sailors of those parts did not dare to trust 
themselves to the sea of the Zindj (0- But whatever may be thought of 
this assertion, it is certain that the East-African trade received a vigorous 
impulse soon after the spread of Islamism. 

88, In the S*'» century of the Christian era, some Arabs, separating them- 
selves from Mahomet's successors, went under the leadership of Zard, Ali*s 
grandson, to seek freedom from religious persecution on the northern part 
of the east coast of Africa. Men of other dissident sects soon followed 
their example, and thus were founded, among others, the towns of Brava 
and Magadoxo. Starting from this place they occupied by degrees all the 
small islands along the east coast as far as Delagoa Bay. 

(Pp.Mas'oudi says that they established themselves in the island ofKambalu 
(probably Comoro, some think Madagascar) at the time of the conquest of 
Crete by the Musulmans (about A. D. 730). They reduced into slavery all 
its Zindjan inhabitants, but adopted their language ('). He further says 
that in his time (A. D. 900-945) the trade on the East-African coast was 
in the hands of the Sirafians from Persia, and of Arabs from Oman of the 
tribe of Azd ; that the term of their voyages on the sea of the Zindj was 
the land of Sofala and that of the Wakwak in the southernmost parts 
of this sea ; that he himself crossed several times from Sendjar, the chief- 
town of Oman, to the island of Kambalu, and that such a voyage generally 
took up from one to three months (3). 

go. In the Book of the Marvels of India, written about A. D. 960, we 
find that ships continued to go regularly for gold from Oman to Sotala, 
and that the king of the country, though the Arabs had once strangely 
abused his hospitality to make him a slave, had embraced Islamism, and 
on his return to his country continued to show himself very kind to the 
traders (<). 

gi, Edrisi, writing A. D. 11 54, describes at length the dealings of the 
Arabs with the Zindj. We may notice particularly what he writes of the 
ruler of Keish, an island situated in the Persian Gulf, facing Muscat. This 
man, he says, had a large fleet numbering 50 ships, each of which, made 
of a single piece of wood, could carry about 200 persons, and besides these 
a great number of other ships. With these he used to cross over from the 
Persian Gulf to the coast of Zanzibar, to devastate it, and carry off numbers 



I. Mlgnc, Pati; gr., t. 88, col. 87. 
a. Vol. I. p. 205. 
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of slaves ('). The same author says that the Zindj had great respect and 
veneration for the Arabs, and that they easily allowed them to take their 
children off to distant lands ('). 

p». From all this it may be easily deduced that at this date the influence 
of the Arabs had already extended far and wide in South-Africa. No 
wonder therefore that when Vasco de Gama discovered this country in the 
year 1498 he found them settled all over the east coast. They had even 
spread far inland. For, when Father Gon^alo da Sylveira went to the court 
of the Monomotapa in 1569, he found the place already occupied by 
preachers of the Koran, tiie very men who, soon after he had converted this 
emperor to the faith, and baptized him together with a number of the 
inkosi (*), managed by dint of calumnies, and by exciting superstitious fears, 
to have him put to death. 

This is enough to explain how Arabic influence may now be felt in more 
than one Han tu language. For, though Mas'oudi says that the Mohammedan 
conquerors adopted the Zindj language, it can hardly be conceived that 
they spoke it in its purity. 

gj. Ancient relations between the Bantu ami the Persians. — Mas'oudi re- 
lates that in his time the Arabs were not the only traders to be found in East 
Africa. He says tiiat the inhabitants of Siraf(') in Persia also used to 
cross over to the Zindj, and even to Sofala as far as the land of the Wak- 
wak. This assertion, I think, throws a certain amount of light on the pecu- 
liar customs of certain Bantu tribes. The Sirafians, like other Persians, were 
fire-worshippers (5). Now, a kind of fire-worship exists among certain Bantu 
tribes, yet certainly it was not known to the primitive Hantu. Kxccrable 
fire-ordeals in use in the vicinity of Zanzibar have been mentioned by various 
writers. Those customary among the Rolse on the Upper Zambezi have often 
been described to me as being of daily occurrence. The Tonga know the 
Rotse only as fire-worshippers, Ai-jdWo iiiH-liio{'>). 

Though 1 find no absolute evidence of dealings between South-Africa 
and Persia anterior to those mentioned by Mas'oudi, I should by no means 
be astonished if some were soon found to have existed, even in the most 
ancient times. The regularity of the monsoons of the Indian Ocean make 
the passage from the one country to the other so easy that it would be a 
marvel if the eastern traders had wailed till the tenth century of the Christ- 
ian era to discover, with or without the intention of doing so, this natural 
link between those two parts of the world. 

y^. Ancient relatioas between the Bantu and the Chinese. — Edrisi, dc- 
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scribing certain islands which face the coast of the Zindj, and which he calls 
Zaledj, or Zanedj. says that, according to tradition, at the time when great 
troubles arose in China, the Chinese transferred their trade to these islands, 
and by their equity, good behaviour, mild ways, and accommodating spirit, 
soon came to very intimate relations with their inhabitants ('). Is this the 
origin of another tradition handed down to us by Ibn-Sayd (»), that the 
Zindj are the brothers of the Chinese ? Whatever may be thought of these 
traditions, certain it is that the Chinese have been brought at one time or 
another into relation with the people of Eastern Africa. The Chinese money, 
chinaware, etc., lately mentioned by Father Le Roy in the interesting account 
of his voyage from Zanzibar to Lamu {}) leave no doubt on this point. 

Edrisi also says that in his time the Chinese used to come occasionally 
to the land of the Wakwak, in the southernmost parts of Africa (^). Not a 
little weight is added to this assertion by a similar one of Marco Polo 
saying that in his time (before A. D. 1295) the great Kaan of the Tartars 
sent ships to that part of Africa which is further south than Madagascar (5). 
If it be true that the Japanese are called Wakwak, exactly as the 
Hottentots, by some Arab writers, it would appear from a passage in the 
Book of i/ie Marvels of India that, A. D. 945, they sent a fleet numbering 
1000 ships to conquer that island of Kambalu in which the Arabs had 
established themselves two centuries earlier, with the intention of procuring 
for themselves and the Chinese ivory, tortoise shells, leopard skins, amber, 
and slaves. They would not have succeeded in the main object of their 
enterprise, but, by way of consolation, they would have carried fire and 
sword into many towns of the land of Sofala. It must be added, however, 
that the author of the Book of the Marvels seems not to have believed alto- 
gether the man who gave him this information (^). 

Considering these data with a few others, I have thought it legitimate in 
another part of this work to see traces of ancient relations with the Chinese 
in certain Kafir traditions, and in the name of the Gogo tribe (J). 

pj. Relations between the Bantu and the Malays^ the favanese^ etc, — 
There existed once to the east of the Indian Ocean a powerful and very 
extensive empire, with the seat of its government probably at Java (8). 
Edrisi calls it the empire of the Mihradj, and says that its traders used to 
come to Sofala, were well received by the inhabitants, and had many 
dealings with them (9). Must we not connect this fact with Blcek's remark 
regarding the relationship of Bantu to the Malay, the Polynesian, and the 
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Melanesiati languages .' After having mentioned how he discovered " a 
trace of the common origin of the Fij i and the Bantu languages, " he writes 
as follows : " This probability was confirmed by so many other evidences, 
particularly those met with in the Papuan languages, that no doubt could 
any loiigcr remain as to the fact that the Papuan, Polynesian, and Malay 
languages are related to the Bantu languages, and that thus the Prefix- 
Pronominal Class forms almost one continuous belt of languages on both 
sides of the equator, from the mouth of the Senega! to the Sandwich 
Islands ('). " I also notice that, according to Edrisi, the place mostly frequent- 
ed in South-Africa by the traders from the land of the Mihradj was the 
southernmost part of Sofala (probably Delagoa Bay), close to what he calls 
the island of Djalous or Djulus ('). Now, considering that the Zulu in 
tlieir habits greatly resemble the inhabitants of Horneo ; that those among 
them who have gone up to Lake Nyassa and the Upper Ru-fiji, arc there 
known by the name of .l/ii-i'/Vi, while Vili is the proper pronunciation of 
what we call the Fiji Islands ; and that their very name of Zulu, which I 
render elsewhere by " the children of the deep " or " of the sky ", strangely 
reminds one of the Sulu Sea and the Sulu Archipelago to the north of 
Borneo ; I am led to suspect that the rulers who first organised the Zulu 
nation were men who had come from the eastern empire of the Mihradj, 
perhaps brothers to those who in their erratic voyages were carried off to 
the Fiji Islands. 

This no doubt would not sufficiently account for the distant relationship 
noticeable between the Bantu and the Malay, Papuan, and Polynesian 
languages. But, if South-Africa has long been frequented by those eastern 
traders, who can tell how many slaves have been exported by them from 
Sofala at various times, and in what proportion their blood flows in the 
veins of the occupants of the islands to the east of South-Africa ? 

g6. Relations with India. — Strange to say, the author of the Periphu 
of the Erj-thncan Sea, when describing accurately the trade of various ports 
of India, does not make any explicit mention of relations existing between 
them and South-Africa. But Cosmas Indicopleustes, in his description of 
the famous Taprobana Island (he certainly means Ceylon), says that it 
receives from ,'Elliiopia many ships, which among other things bring eme- 
ralds and ivory ('). Which part of Africa does he mean by /Mlhiopia ? It 
seems legitimate to think of places south of the equator : for several 
authors anterior to him mention that Taprobana is reached in about 20 days 
by sea from Cape Prasos in South- Africa (Cape Dclgado .') {*), an assertion 
which could not be explained, if South-Africa had not been frequented 
at that time by ihc traders of this island. I do not know whether it has ever 
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.been noticed in coaDecjtiion with this'-that in Marco Polo'3 time precisely 
'30 days was the normal duration of voyages from Southern India toMada-. 
gascar ('). ',-■-}'_ ■ ■ 

gf. It is a fact beyond all doubt that since the Mohammedans have 
occupied the islands and the shores of the Indian Ocean, a vigoroui trade 
has never ceased to be carried on between India and South-Africa. It 
probably attained Its greatest proportions after these countries were discov- 
cred by the Portuguese. Without going any further, there is sufficient 
evidence for it in the number of African tribal and other names derived from 
that of the seat of the ...Portuguese Indian empire. The word Mikua or 
Ma-goa, which has puzzled more than one scholar and myself for a long 
time (>), means nothing else than " people from Goa ". The Wa-ngwana 
of Zanzibar, the Be-chwaita of the Limpopo and adjacent countries, the 
Ma-kuana or Ma-kuane of Mozambique, probably unconscibusly call them- 
selves " Goantst " or " people from Goa ", evidently because their lords have 
long been Indians, indiscriminately included by them together with the 
whites under the name of Goanese. I have not yet properly examined how 
much the Goanese-Fortuguese influence and the relations which it involves 
have affected the Bantu languages. Certain it is that the languages of most 
of these tribes which go by the name of Ma-Hkua, Ma-iuana, or the like, 
differ considerably from the main group, as may be seen throughout the 
whole of this work. 

gS. Rtlaticns with fertigners on the west coast, — Not a single show of 
evidence exists that the western Bantu from the Cameroons to Damaraland 
have had commercial intercourse with foreigners in ancient times. I need not 
treat of their relations ^ith the Portuguese and other European nations 
ever since the 1 5^1 century. ! should only remark that such dealings have 
had a considerable influence on the language of Lower Congo, as it appears 
much purer in ancient" than in modern works. Their influence on the 
languages of Bengnela and the coast to the north of the Congo has probably 
been even greater, as they are much more remote than' most others from 
what seems to be the original Bantu. But Angola has been wonderfully 
preserved. It may be conjectured that the people of Angola, having adopted 
Christiiinity soon after the discovery of the country by the Portuguese, have 
been for this reason comparatively, free from the eVils and disturbances 
which' accompany slave-trade, and that this has saved the purity of their 
language. It may be also that Father de Coucto's catechism having long- 
been classical in Angola has fixed the language better than any other 
agency would have done, 

pfi.Our own times. — The Bantu seem to be slower than any other people 
to adopt European languages. They have a high opinion of their own, and 
excepting only their'clumsy mode of reckoning, they think it as good a 
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vehicle as any other for the necessities of trade, and for the knowledge 
which is brought to them by Europeans. A large number of foreign words, 
however, are one after another introduced into several Ungunges. Kafir. 
Senna, and Swahiti, in particular are respectively borrowing mariy from 
Dutch, Portuguese, and Arabic. Hut the construction of the sentences 
remains purely Bantu. As long as this is the case, it cannot be said that 
these languages are properly transformed. 

100. On the whole, my opinion is ihal the Bantu race is more mixed 
than it is thought to be. But its languages may rank among the most 
primitive ('). 

I. While going for the lasl time over the lail prooCiheet of this inlroduciion, 1 noticed in ihe 
Timti the lollowing cablegRun, »hidi, perhaps, may indirectly Ihrow further li^hl on ilie origin of Ihp 
Rnntu and their language : 

■' Cape Town. Aug. ID. The Zimbabwe ruins, vthlch are being eiplored by Mr. Ik-nt, are reported to 
be tlie moll unique in Ihe world. The walled enclosure. a6o yards round, containing ni^ny phallic emlilcmi. 
is tegarded u being a plallic temple. The walls in some places are 16ft. thick and 4ori. hl^h. 1'wo 
allempis have been made to open the large tower, which it solid and shows no opening al the lop. There 
are ruins on a hill close by of Ihe same age and style. These consist of numerous w.ills and steps, arches, 
and walled-up [»ves. There are indicaiions that thn» persons occupied lliese cites. The original builders 
nere probably HhcEnician Arabs. The natives hare found a phallic altar sculptured with birds and large 
bowli, and with a frine representing a hunting scene. There are four quaggas at which a man Is thmwing 
a dan while holding a dog in a leash. Qehind are liro elephants. Some blue and green Persian pottery 
and a copper blade plated with gold h.-ivc also ticen found, but no Inscrlplioni. Mr Ikiii renunlns a W* 
ueel-s longer, hoping to discover who built the ruins, " 
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Cljapter I. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

AND 

PHONETICS. 

1. — What makes it possible toembrace in one work the nume- 
rous languages which are heard from Angola to the Comoro islands 
and from Kafirland to Fernando Po, is that, however manifold they 
may seem to be in point of vocabulary, they are none the less 
essentially one and the same in point of grammatical structure, and 
that, by elucidating certain phonetic laws, we may even bring out 
the identical origin in different languages of a large number of 
words which, at first sight, might have been thought to have nothing 
but their meaning in common. 

2. — In this variety of languages, it was necessary, in order to 
avoid confusion, to select one as our standard, so as to borrow exam- 
ples from it for all general laws throughout the work. Our choice has 
fallen on Tonga, which is the predominant language of that peninsula 
which is formed by the Chambezi, the Zambezi and the Loangwe. 
The plain reason of this determination is, that, of all those languages 
on which a fair amount of materials has been available to us, Tonga 
is the one which, on the. whole, best represents the peculiar features 
of the whole group. And, as it is also the most central, it is only 
natural it should be so] It might be ask^d whether Tonga has also 
the advantage of being more primitive than the better known coast' 
languages, such as Kafir, SwahiJi, Herero, Angola, Mozambique, 
Mpongwe, etc. But this is a question we prefer to leave to the 
judgment of the reader.' 



. I. — Hlp&afaet. 

3. — Unfortunately the various scholars who have dealt with 
Bantu languages have adopted different alphabets, thus giving in 
many instances to the same letter widely different powers. Hence 
it was no easy task, in a work like this, to keep uniformity without 
creating confusion. In this difficulty, no better plan has suggested 
itself than to attribute to every letter the value which is now 
attached to it by the larger number of Bantu scholars, without 
taking divergencies on the part of the others into consideration. 

4. — A'. B. r. Ina few cases ihis work sa far yields to deeply rooled customs, as to 
follow ihem when Ihey attribute to a letter or to a combination of letters, in one parlicalar 
dialect, a value different from that which it has in most of the others. Thus, in Zulu and 
Xosa, the letters c and x are used to represent clickt or peculiar sounds proper to these 
dialects, though these same letters have a different value in the other languages. Again, 
in certain Eastern languages, we represent by lA a sound which dilTers little from that of 
cM in church, though in the other languages the same sound is represented by the simple c 

O. — !■ In certain cases, where it was necessary lo distinguish slight varieties of 
sound proper to particular dialects from the more common pronunciation, confusion is 
avoided by giving a Gothic shape to certain letters. 
Hence the following are the values of the letters used in this work : 

6. — a = a \x\ father. Ex. /a/^a, my father. 

7. — b — ^ in bone. Ex. hama, my mother. 

Exception, — In Tonga and several other languages, * before u and o sounds nearly 
like the Dutch w in iuj/«. Thus mu-bua, " a dog ", is pronounced nearly like mu-'iviia. 

8. — C orc\l — ch \k\ church (approximately). Ex. ci-nlu. a thing. 

A' B. To be more exact, this sound comes between that of M in church and thai of / in 

Exceptions. — I. InChwanaii is necessary to distinguish the two sounds rand f^. The 
simple c sounds nearly exactly like ch in church, while ck adds an aspiration lo the same 
sound. 

3. In Kafir (Zulu and Xosa), c represents a click-sound (cf. n. 36). See also n. 35. 

9. — d = i/ in done. Ex. I'n-dezii, beard. 

Exception. — In Chwana rf represents a sound which stands halfway between i/and 
f, as in tiio-iaai " a woman ". It is c«en written r by Livingstone and some other authors. 
Others represent the same sound by /. 

A". Jl. We represent by 6 a sound similar to that of /h in Mf, thnt {82). 

10. — e — d/in chair. Ex. z>«-^e/e/e, sheep. 

Excepilon. — In Kafir, when / is followed immediately by a syllabic which contains 
i or II, it sounds like the French / in 6011//. V.x. us.ihMi, he lives still ; we/ii, my dear. 
Pronounce : usiihUli,-wHu. In Chwana also, the letter c represents slightly different sounds 
in dilTereni positions, but the laws which rei;uluie these diiTerences have not yet been 
brought to light. 

11. — f— /in fail. Ex. ku-iua, to die. 

Esceptlon, — In Chwana, /sounds nearly like the Duirh v in Tmier. In i:eri;iin 
dialects nf this same l.nnguai-e, it sounds more like a sitrl of Uliial //. En. U-f.itihe''- the 
ground " (also tpell U-\\iUfht). 
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12. — %-S ^^"^ gone. Ex. i-^olezia, evening. 

N, B, We represent by g the sound oi g in bring, Ex. in-^ombey cattle. 
Exception. — In Chwana, when g is not immediately preceded by //, it sounds like the 
Dutch ^ in goed (Arabic ghain). Ex. -a-gago, thine. 

13. — h=A in Aome. We never use this letter in Tonga proper. 
Ex. in Kafir : uhobe, a dove. 

A^. B, I. or course h has not this value in those instances in which the sound ofch in 
church and that of sh in shall 2LXt represented by ch and sh (8,29). 

2. In Chwana, the singular custom has prevailed of rendering by sh the sound ofsh in 
shall^ though in this same language Ish is used to represent the sound ts followed by an 
aspiration. 

14. — i = e both in ravine and in tin. Ex. ku-Aka, to arrive; 
ci-tonga, the Tonga language. 

iV. B. The sound of 1 in tin and in the Tonga word ci-ionga is rendered in this work 
by t in a few instances where it was necessary to call the attention of the reader to its 
susceptibility of being changed to e or of being elided (Cf. n. 270). 

15. — ]— j m juice (approximately). Ex. /-j«/«, the sky. 

A''. B, I. To be more exact, j is the counterpart of r, representing a sound which holds 
the middle between j in juice and d in due. Exception must be made for Kafir and 
apparently for a few Swahili words, where j has almost exactly the sound of 7 in juice. 
Ex. u ku-iika^ to turn round, (in Kafir). 

2. The sound of the Frenchy in jour is represented byy (without the dot). This sound 
does not exist in Tonga nor in most of the interior dialects. It is heard in Angola, Karanga, 
Chwana, etc. Ex. go-ja^ to eat, (in Chwana). 

16. — k = ^ in key. Ex. kuAfiala, to sit. 

N. B, We represent by k a sound similar to that of the German ch in buch. Ex. wu-\Ma 
grass, (in Karanga). 

17. — l = /in lamb (approximately). Ex. \a\a, lie down. 

N. B, I. To be more exact, / represents in most dialects a sound which is midway 
between that of / and that of r. After the vowels a, e and o^ it sounds more like /, while 
after the vowels 1 and u it sounds more like r, as if these sounds /and t as well as u andr 
had some sort of affinity. In some cases it sounds more like d. In fact, in most Bantu 
languages, /, //, and r are essentially one and the same letter, the pronunciation of which 
varies slightly according to position. In Chwana / and d are to r proper what ^ is to / in 
the other languages. 

2. In Kafir, / is pronounced entirely as in English. 

18. — m = m in mine, embers. Ex. vdU'lovabe, a boy. 

19. — n = « in nail, stand. Ex. in-jitia, lice. 

N, B. We represent by n a Mpongwe sound which stands halfway between n and /. 
Some authors render the same sound simply by /i, others by nl. Ex. o-nomej a husband, 
(alias c-ncute, o-nlome). 

20. — = ^ in boy. Ex. mu-oyo, the heart. 

Exceplion. — In Kafir, when is followed immediately by a syllable which contains 
«, it sounds like o in rofie, Ex. / n-dlovu, an elephant. In Chwana also, the letter o repre- 
sents slightly (litfcrcnt sounds in different positions, but, here again, the laws which rc;;u- 
late these differences have not yet been brought tu light. 
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N. B. We rcpresenl by D a sound which is midway between a and o. ISleek renders ihe 
same sound by °a.. Some Mpongwe scholars render ii by d, and others by o. 

21. — p=/ \w pass. Ex, ku-'^ia, to burn. 

22. — q = a click sound (cf. 37). 

23. — r = ?' in r«rti?. This sound, in Tonga, is merely a phoneiic 
modification of / (n. I 7). It exists as a sound plainly distinct from 
that of this letter in Chwana, Karanga, Mozambique, etc. Ex. 
go-va(a. to love (in Chwana). 

Exception. — In Katir, we represent by r .t sound similar \a that of ihc German ch 
in S'achI, ihough somewhat more guiiural. E\. ii /.-u-riMnla, lo tear ; i roli, a great man. 

24. — ^ s = i in see. Ex. ht-samda, to wash. 

.V. /)'. We represent by 1 a sound which stands halfivay between lli in think and .t in 
s,'f. It is not heard in Tong.i. It exists in K.irangn, Kamba, Herero, etc, Ex. u-i-^'ita, lo 
arrive, (in KaranRa), 

25. — t — / in tin. Ex. -tatit. three. 

A'. B. In Kafir /i/i is used to render the sound ol •h in chiir.h. Ilk. « hi-lslui, to burn. 
(Cf. nn. Band 4.1 

26. — U = n in rude. Ex. w?-^uj'U, baobab-trees. 

27. — v^ii in over. Ex. im-wula, rain, 

jV. ^, We represent by 6 a Mpongue sound which is said to approsimate to hu in the 
French hut lie. 

28. — W represents a sound not quite so full as our English r,^. 
Generally it is a remnant of a weakened labial sound, Ex- «WP, there 
{=apo. n. 695, tables). 

.V. B. U between a consonant and a vowel has been written tu by various authors in 
many cases where probably it should not be so, and vice versa. Thus the word for 
" child " should probably be written fir.u-nitit, not iiiri-ann in Swahili, because here the 
semi'vowel sound 11 is more consonantal thnn vocal, as we see that in this language the 
substantives of the same class as iiiwiin,! generally drop the vowel » of their prefix mu, 
as in UI-/II, a person, iii.ji, a village, etc. i'= niu-lu, mu-»i, cf. 366) ; while the same word 
should be wiiiien mii-itiia in Shambal.t, because in this language the u of the prefix is 
generall) kept, as in mu-nlii, a perhon, mu-lue, a head, etc.. 

29. — X or %\i = sh in shalt. This sound is not heard in Tonga. 
Il exists in Chwana, Karanga, Angola, etc, Ex. xc " the chief " (in 
Karanga) -.go-slta " to die ", (in Chwana). 

Exception. — In Kafir rrcpresents aclict-sound (cf. 38J. 

30. — y— 7 inyenr. Ex. ku-yoya, to breathe. 

-V. 11. I. When ^ is preceded by n, il ox I, ihe two sounds are combined into one. We 
thus obtain the three compound sounds ny, dy, and /v, which have no ex.tct equivalents in 
ICiigli^h. riiciic/.rcsl iipproadit* tolhcin arc «;' in ••iiii'ii,il\ni/iily .inA / in tiiiit. (If these 
three suundi iiy alone is heard in Tun;;,-|, as in iiinili. n bulT.do. />y and If mi: usvil muMly 
in Kafir, as in 11 tn-i/rob.i, 10 beinire, 11 kti-fya, fond, etc. 
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31. — Z — z in zone. Ex. ku-zala, to become full. 

A^. B, Wc represent by \ a sound which is to 2 what f is to s, Ex. u-yivara^ ** to beget, " 
(in Karanga). 

ADDITIONAL SOUNDS IN CHWANA. 
(Suto, Tlhaping, Rolong, Kololo,6tc.) 

32. — tl, in Chwana, approximates to // in bottle. Ex. tlala^ 
hunger. 

tlh sounds more strongly aspirated than //. Ex. tlhapi, a fish. 

ADDITIONAL SOUNDS IN KAFIR. 
rXosa, Zulu and Tebele.) 

33. — hi approximates to the Greek combination yX. Ex. u ku- 
hlala, to sit. This sound has also been spelt kl and si by various 
writers. 

tl, in Kafir, represents a sound similar to that of ^/, but preceded 
by /. In fact, it is a mere modification of hi, caused by the presence 
of n before it. Ex. in-tlalo, a sitting. 

34. — dl represents the two soft sounds corresponding to ^/and 
//. When not preceded by n, it approximates to gl in the Dutch 
glorie, Ex. u-ku-dleka, to be spent. When preceded by w, it sounds 
more exactly as it is spelt. Ex. in-dleko, expenses. 

35. — The above sounds are not yet what have been termed 
clicks. These are still less easy to describe, being produced, as they 
are, rather by drawing in than by expressing sound. They have some 
analogy to k and^. They are six in number, viz. : 

36. — C, produced by drawing a hard sound as if from the front 
teeth inwards. Ex. u-ku-canda, to split. 

gc, a soft sound corresponding to c. Ex. ingca, grass. 

37. ' — q. produced by drawing a hard sound as if from the palate 
downwards. Ex. i qaqa, a muir-cat (musk cat). 

/V. B, This click-sound is sometimes heard in Suto. 

gq. a soft sound corresponding to q, Ex. in-gqiuelo, a wagon. 

38. — X. produced by drawing a hard sound as if from the side- 
teeth inwards. Ex. u kuxoxa, to converse. 

gx, a soft sound corresponding to x. Ex. in-gxoxo, a debate. 



11. — Cfjatactetistic Features 

OE II)E 

Bantu X^amilp of languages. 

39.— I"'*' PRINCIPLE. — In these languages, concord is 
established by means, not of suffixes, but of prefixes, which being, 
as a rule, expressed first before the substantive, are then repeated. 
under a form sometimes identical and sometimes modified, before 
every expression which has to agree with it. 

40. — These prefixes are, in the best favoured dinlects, eighteen 
ill number, some of them importing generally a plural, the others a 
singular meaning. 

41. — The same stem, by assuming different prefixes, obtains 
various meanings, sometimes quite opposite. 

Em. i) Mu-/tJ«^rt, aTonga. 

3) Musaiiw, a tree, a medicine. 

5) \samo (or Wsaino), a beam. 

7) Bu-/c».g't, the Tonga territory. 

8) Ku/ui, an ear. 

9) InjflW'f, a whipstick. 10) In-w/w (or zin-M«w) whipsticks. 
11) Ci-*""'*'. a stump o( wood. 
13) Ka-wne, a stick. 
15) Lu7m/, the tongue. 

16) h-nsi {oT-pa,-nsi), down. 

17) Ku-"J/, below. 

18) Mu-n«', underneath. 

42. — Examples illustrating the general principle of concord : 



a) Ba-/c«i' 


, Tonga people 


4) m-S<.>n 


, trees. 


6) Mi-samo, beams. 


6) Ma-/K/, 


ears! 


.0) In-s^mo 


(or zin-samo) w 


,2) TUamo 


stumps. 


14) Tu-w;« 


, sticks. 


10) In-dimi, 


tongues. 



Tht-chjld 


uaio u-a/ua ; 

he-yours he. I dead. 


nda-awi-'iika 

1 have him bur 


Vour child i 


dead ; I have buried him. 




Ba-a-a 


ba-flio ban/"" ; 


nda h^zika 


Thc.diUdKn 


ihi-j-yourj Ihcy aie dead; 


1 have Ihtm bii 


Yourchildre 


n .-ire dead ; I have buried them. 




MuMW 


Maka M-afaa ; 


ndaM-lema. 


Your tree is 


dead ; I have cut it down. 




fAliama 


Uko Ufua ; 


ndaX'tema. 



Your trees are dead ; I have cut them down. 
5. Ll-wiw iekua ( ^ H-sekua i M-ako ndaWjana 

1 have round one of your ducks dead. 
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6. Viz,-5ekua Zrdko mB,'ingi nda-SL-jana 
The-ducks they-yours they- many I have them found 

I have found several of your ducks dead. 

7. Bu-^' bU'a/:0 bo onse huamana, 



ka-Zrfuide, 

whcn-they-dcad. 



The-honey it>yours all it is finished 

All your honey is finished, we have eaten it. 

8. 'KM-mue \i\X'tui ^LM-ako ;f-ku-^/, 

It-one ear it-yours is dirty, 

One of your ears is dirty, wash it. 

9. X-mut n-gombe ( = in-gonibe) i-ako 

It-one cow it-ycurs 

One of your cows is dead, we have skinned it. 

Zi-ako zX'ingi zvafua^ 
they*yours they-many they are dead, 



tu-a-byi'lia, 

we have it eaten. 

U')sM'iamb€, 

you it wash. 



vafua^ 
it is dead. 



iua-\-iinza, 

we have it skinned. 



10. Xvi'gombt 

Cows 



iua-zx-sinza, 

we have them skinned. 



Several cows of yours are dead, we have skinned them. 



11. ^ci z\-ntu zvako nci'bi\ 
This thing it-yours is it dirty. 

This thing of yours is dirty, wash it. 

12. Ezi zi-n/u zi-ako n-zi-bi, 
These things they-yours are they dirty. 

These things of yours are dirty, wash them. 

13. KZrfnue ka-cece ksi-angu ka-a/f/a, 

It-one baby it-mine it is dead, 

A baby ot mine is dead, I have buried it. 

14. TU'Cece txi-eiu tu-mue tu-a/ua, 
Babies they-ours they-some they are dead. 



U'Ci'Safftbe, 

you it wash. 

u-zi'Saf/tbe, 

you them wash. 

nda^nBrzika, 
I have it buried 

tM-fnue tu-ci'/ua, 
they-some they still are-sick. 



Some of our babies are dead, others are still sick. 

15. l^VL'Sabira hxangti hl-afitay 

The-little-baby it-mine it is dead. 

My little baby is dead, I have buried it. 



nJaAW'Zika. 
I have it buried. 



16. h'fuefui {^pB.'/u€/ui) a Mpande^ 
Qose to Mpande, 

There is a river near Mpande. 

1 7. Ku-ffxi (ku) -a bU'Sanza liu-a-btkua 

Underneath (it) of the-table there was placed 

Under the table was placed fire. 



pa-// a mu'longa, 

there is with a-river. 



mu'lilo, 
fire. 



18. Vi\i'ngaHda{jCi\x)ako vCiMla-ua : iinsi ndiia-mu-njira. 

In the-house (in) yours therein is dark : t'is not I will therein enter. 

It is dark in your house : I will not enter therein ('). 



X. A serifis of Zulu and Herero sentences, similar to the above, all based upon the theme : ' ' Our 
handsome So-and-so appears, we love him ", may be seen in Rleek's excellent "Comparative Grammar of 
the South- African I^nngu.igcs ". pp. 96-100. Unfortunately it is necessary to warn the reader that the Zulu 
sentences in that scries are not quite cuncct in the schm; in which they arc intcmlcd. For the expressions 
si'tH'taMda, si'ha'trtf§da, etc.. which BIcek renders by " wc love him. we love (hem. etc. ", art* never used 
by natives with this nic;iniiig without being determined by some oilier expression. (Cf. nn, 844. 8.|6, 915, etc.) 
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43. — It may be noticed already here that locatives and locative 
expressions, such as those in the last three sentences may serve as 
what are subjects from our point of view, so that even verbs, 
adjectives and other determinatives are made to agree with iheni. 
This is [he cause of very great difficulties to the student of these 
languages, because it is the source of an incredible variety of con- 
structions which are entirely unknown in cur own languages (cf. 
""■ 530-568 ; 693-704. etc.). 

44. — 1I"I PRINCIPLE. — Monosyllabic stems of verbs and 
nouns (substantives, adjectives, and pronouns) are in nearly all the 
Bantu languages subjected to special laws tending to give them 
prefixes or suffixes in cases where other stems have none, as if. in 
polite Bantu, there were, or at least had been, a general aversion to 
monosyllables, or, more e.xactly, to pronouncing an accented sound 
without its being accompanied by a weaker one. 

Thus, in those dialects which do not express in nouns the prefix 
/;'. this same prefix is found to be expressed or replaced by something 
else before monosyllabic stems (cf 413, 414). 

Again, in nearly all the dialects, though the imperative exhibits 
generally the bare stem of the word, the law is found to change 
when there is question of monosyllables (cf. 837-841). QL also 
nn. 385. 325, 368, 389, 472, 611.661, 765, 80S, etc. 

This principle may be termed " the law of avoiding monosyllables 
nr single sounds ". It may be compared with triliterality in the 
Semitic languages. 

45. — The chief difficulty connected with the application of this 
principle is to know when a stem is really monosyllabic and when 
it is not so, because the accent is not always sufficiently marked to 
exclude all doubt, but principally because, in some cases, the very 
same stem, apparently identical in two different languages, may 
however happen to be perfectly moHosyllabic in the one and yet to 
consist really of two sounds in the other, so that in these cases 
analogy is often misleading to the inattentive. Thus the principal 
element of the pronoun which means '" we. us, " is in Tonga sue. In 
two inlleciions of the voice, the first (su-) on a lower, the second {-e) 
on a higher tone, while, in Swahill. it is swi, a single voice-Inflec- 
tion, variously written siti and si. 

46. — ^' "■ ) lIciKc, wlicn Mi<i,i.,syll;il<lcs .tie iiicl xiili in Il:in1ii :iitllir>is, llic/ 
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must generally be considered as enclitics or as proclitics, or they are onomatopoetic 
words (n. 596). 

2. The stems which begin with vowels are generally governed by principles which have 
much analogy with the applications of the law of avoiding monosyllables. 

3. There are many instances of stems which are monosyllabic in certain languages, 
while in others they begin with a vowel. For instance, the Tonga stems -isa " come " and 
'ba *' steal " have in Swahili the forms ja and -iba. Possibly, in such stems as -isa and -iba^ 
the initial vowel is not radical, but is a mere application of the law of avoiding 
monosyllables. 

47. — 1 11^ PRINCIPLE. — Phonetic changes being, as might 
be expected, one of the main sources of differences between the 
various Bantu languages, it is to be noted : 

48. — i) That, on the whole, they affect consonants more than 
vowels. This principle, though apparently new in philology, can be 
so readily verified that it needs no proof here. 

49. — 2) That those among these changes which affect vowels 
bear mostly : a) On vowels which begin a stem, as i in -injila or 
-njila, enter, b) On the weaker of two vowels which are next to one 
another, as u (alias w) in -fua, -fwa, or -fa, die. — Other instances 
will be mentioned in their proper place (cf. 200, 213. 237, etc.). 

50. — 3) That those among these changes which affect consonants 
may be traced, in a large proportion, to different conformations of 
lips and nose, with the well-known additions or absence of lip-rings, 
nose-rings, the various sorts of artificial gaps in the teeth, etc. ('). 

I. A large proportion of the Bantu tribes have such marks which necessarily modify the pronunciation of 
certain consonants. Thus the Tonga knock out their upper incisors, when they come to the age of puberty. 
My informants used to say that the gap thus produced is their national mark, exactly as circumcision is 
the national mark of the Kafirs. It is noticeable that the l^a people, who are a Tonga tribe hving near the 
Victoria Falls have given up this practice, since they have yielded their liberty to the A'otse. Livingstone 
says that " when questioned respecting the origin of the same practice, the Tonga reply that their object 
is to ht like oxen. " and that" those who retain their teeth they consider to resemble zebras." {Afiisiomary 
Travels, London 1857. p. 532.) 

The Nyaniwezi are also mentioned as knocking out their upper incisors (Gir.iud. Les iacs de I' Afrique 
iquatoriaU, 1890. p. 303). 

My informants added that the tribes which inhabit the country near the I^angwe, or, as they used to 
call them, the .l/^ara. have the custom of filing their front teeth to a point, this ticing likewise their 
national mark. It is well known that this custom is more general, as it is common to a large number of 
tribes near Mozambique and on what used to be called formerly by the Portuguese. " the Senna Rivers, 
(rios de Senna)". — The Heht\\ive also filed teeth (Giraud. Ixi laa de t'A/ritfue ifuatoriaU, p. 141). 
Cf. W. MonUigu Kerr's Tht I'\ir interior, p. 116, regarding the Masbona. 

The Kumbi, on the Kunene river, knock out the two middle incisors of the lower jaw and file the two 
corresponding teeth of the upper jaw to the shape of an inverted V {Missions dtthjiiptei, i838, p. 269) 
A similar custom has t>een noticed by Dr. Hahn among the Herero, (/bid., p. 370). 

According to Johnston (TM". Niver Coui^o, 1884. p 402). the two front teeth of the upper jaw are occa- 
sionn.illy chippietl among Ihc Coni^o inU' of Palblialla, and furthcriip the rivor. \\\\s custom is regular. 

'I*hr S.1IUC writer mentions that *' ninun); the IkibwtMidc* of Ma-iiyaii^.i and llie siirroumlin^ district l.ir>;e 
nosc-ring!» arc passed through the strptuiu of llic nose" (ibid.). - riic lip riii^s of ihr Moiiicn on the 
Xfoz.inibiquc co\st arc too woUknown to rc(|uirc description. 
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51. — 4) That the nasals « and m have in many cases the 
beneficial effect of retaining consonants which, according to the 
general laws, should have been weakened or dropped altogether 
(nn, 93, 95, 192 compared with [72. i 16. 126. 148, etc.), though in 
other cases those same nasals « and m have the apparently contrary 
effect of modifying the consonants which they precede (cf. 73, 74, 
77, 69, 99 note, etc.). — This note is very important. 

52. — The explanation of this 5'' principle alone with its various 
exceptions and particular applications would require a whole vo- 
lume. It will form the basis of the next article. Meanwhile a few of 
its applications may be seen in the examples given belowC"). A large 
supply of more striking examples may be seen in the chapters on 
substantives and adjectives. 



* 


SPECIMENS OF 


PHONETIC CHANGES. 






to shape 


steal 


see 


^'^n^':' 


burn 

{intr.) 


hear 


die 


Tonga 


ku-bumba 


-b.i 


■bona 


pona 


-pia 


-nvua 


-rua 


Subia 


ku-bumba 


-eb;. 








■iluba 


-fua 


Yao 


ku-gumba 


-iua 




-piila 


■pia 






Sagara 


ku.uinba 


-hidja 




-bona 






-fua 


Sliarabala 


ku-umba 


■ uyn 




■bona 






-fa 


Boonde) 


ku umba 


-bavva 




-bona 


-ya 




-fa 


Talta 


kU'Umba 




-ona 


-bona (?) 


■iya 




-f«a 


Nyamweil 










-pia 




■cha 


Kamba 


ku-umba 


-uya 










■B«a 


Swahili 


ku umba 


-iba 




-pona 






-fa 


Pokomo 


ku-umba 




-on a 


-bfona 


.bii'a 




-fwa 


Ntka 








-vona 






-fua 


Senna 


ku-umba 


.ba 






-psa 


■bva 


-fa 


Karanga 


u-wumba 


-iba 






■ pia 




-fa 


Yoyo 




-iba 






-pia 




-fa 


Ganda 


ku-umba 


-ba 










-fa 


X.osa-Kanr 


ku-bumba 


-ba 


.bona 


■ pola 


■isiia 




■fa 


Zulu-KaHr 


ku-bumb.i 


■cba 


-bona 


•Pa 


-i&ha 


■zwa 


-fa 


Herero 


ku-ungura 


.vaka 


-mtma 




-pia 


-iuva 


.ta(.:8) 


BIhe 








-poia 


• pia 


-ycva 


■fa 


Kwengo 




-cba 












Lojail 
















Roise 








-bcila {?) 


■ bia 


:X 


-fa 


Nyengo 












■fa 


Rua 






-bona (?) 










Angola 




-ija 






-bia 


■ivua 


■fua 


Mbamba 










-hia 






Lower Congo 


wumba 


-)iya 


-inona 


■vula 


■via 


■wa 


-fua 


Moiambiquo 


«-upa 


-lya 


■ona 


-von.i 






-kwa 


Kliiinana 




iba (?) 


■ona 


.voU 


-pia(.>) 


■iwa 


-Uk>v» 


chwana;:;;J; 


Ijii-bopa 




■bona 
-|)«na 


-roi.1 

-pliola 


.sha 


-uiltta 


■sliw.i 


MlMillgWOJ,".'^ 
Uu.ll I.I 


^»ma 


-yiifa 
■lyiir.1 

-ii>a 


-ycn:» 
..lycna 
-jcn,. 


■r" 


-via 

-riin 


-y"*,"> 

-bn.i 


%■ 
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53. — N. B, I. For many dialects, vit. for Subia, Lojazi, AngoUi etc., the scantiness 
of materials at our disposal is the only cause of the blanks left in the subjoined tables. 
With more knowledge, most of these might probably be filled up with the exact words 
required. 

34. — 2. In the same tables we give in every column only such words as seem to 
have been originally identical in form or nearly so. However, as may be readily observed, 
some words contain in certain languages one element more than in the others. For instance, 
in the Herero word -vaka ** to steal, " the first element {va) is essentially the same as the 
Tonga 'ba in the same column, but the element ^ka is superadded. Likewise in the Sham^ 

bala word -itanga '* to call ", the element nga is superadded to the Tonga -iVa, etc., etc. 

« 

55f — IV^** PRINCIPLE. — The preceding principle causes a 
great many words to appear in the very same dialect under two or 
even three different forms, according as they are connected or not 
with a nasal sound, n or m. 



SPECIMENS OF PHONETIC CHANGES. (Continued.) 



dawn 



leave 






arrive 



come 



dress 



become 
full 



beget 



Tonga 




•cia 


Subia 


. • 1 


Yao 


-cha 


Sagara 


-cha 


Shambala 


• • • 


Boondei 


•cha 


Taita 


•cha 


Nyamwezi 


• < . 


Kamba 


-cha (?) 


SwahUl 


•cha 


Pokomo 


• • • 


Nlka 


-cha 


Senna 


-cia 


Karanga 


• • • 


Yeye 


• ■ • 


Ganda 


-kia 


Xosa-KaAr 


•sa 


Zulu-Kafir 


•sa 


Heroro 


-tya 


Biha 


• • • 


Kwengo 


• • • 


Lojazi 


• • • 


ROtM 


• • • 


Nyengo 


• • • 


Rua 


• • • 


Angola 


• • • 


Mbamba 


• • • 


Lower Congo 


-kia 


Mozambique 


• • • 


Kllimane 


• • • 


Chwana ] 


itrontr 


■sa (S) 
do. 


Mpongive 


[weak 
M runic 


• • • 

• • • 


Dualla. 




•sa 



>sia 



•sia 



•Ilia (?) 

• • • 

-yadsa 
•sia 
-sia 



>shiya 

•shiya 

•sia 

•sia 



•dia 



•XI a 

• • • 

-xisa 

•hia 

•tia 

-sia 

do. 



•dia 



-sika 

... 

•ika 

I • . 

-xika 

• ■ • 

-fika 
-xika 
-vika 

-fika 

fika 
.fika (?) 

•fika 
•fwika 

• • • 

•tuka 
-fika 
-fika 



•fika 
•bixila 

• • • 

-nyeka 

-pia 
fia 

•6tlha 
•phitlha 

•wia 

•bia 



-iza 
•iza 
•isa 
-ija 
•iza 
-eza 

•ja 
•iza 



•d] 



la 

-dza 

•dza 

•dza 

•ja 

•ya 

•ja 
-za 

•za 

•ya 

•iya 

-iya 

•sa(?) 

•ya 

-iya 

• • • 

•iza 

• • ■ 

-iza 



•tla 
•llha (?) 



ya 



-zuata 

• • • 

•wala 
•vala 
-vala 

• • • 

•ruara 

-zuala 

iwatoa(?) 

-vaa 

• • ■ 

-fuala 
-bvara 
•mbara 

• • • 

•ambala 
-ambata 
•ambata 

•wala 



•vala 
-zuata 
•zuala 
-vuata 
•wara 
•ambala 
•a para 

do. 

• wora 
•bora 
bolo (?) 



•zala 

• • • 

>gumbala 



>okaia 

. • . 

-jaa 
•dzaa 
-dzala 
-dzara 
-jara 

• • • 

•jula 
•zala 
•zala 



•vala 

• • • 

•zala 
•chara 

• • • 

•tiala 
tlhala (?) 



•ziala 
jala(?) 



•vyala 

•vala 

-wyala 

•chaa 

•zaa 

•wyaa 

-vyala 

-bala 

-)wara 

• ■ • 

-zala 

•zala 

•zala 

•koata 



•zala 

• • • 

•vuala 

• • • 

•uta 
•yara 
•bala 
•tsala 

do. 

-yana 

•dyaiia 
•yaa (>) 
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56. — Thus, in Tonga, the word for " sun, " is in most cases 
pronounced i-zuba. Now this is a zveakeneii form equivalent to it- 
zuba, which is heard only when emphasis is laid on the first syllable 
{411). And. if the copula n (cf. 5S2) be placed before it. the same 
word changes to di-zuba. Hence we may hear three different forms 
of the sante word, viz, i-zuba, li-snba and di-zuba, or, to be more 
exact, three distinct forms of the same grammatical prefix to the 
word, viz, /', /(' and di. 

57. — Again, in Tonga, the word for " down." is in most cases 
pronounced z.-nsi. But this apparently is a weakened form of pa-Hi/, 
which reappears after n, with the effect of changing this n to m. 
Hence two forms for the same element, viz, a and /«. 

58. — Again, if a dialect changes / to// in the g(;nerallty of cases 



SPECIMENS OF PHO^ 


ETIC CHANGES. {Co 


ntinued 
eat 


) 




cook 


buy 


gotn 


sit, 
remain 


drink 


lie 
down 


Tonna 


-iika 


.(E)ul.i 


■ (iJHJila 


-kala 


-nyua 


■lia 


-Ula 


Subia 


-kikA 


-gula 




-ikara 




■ria 


■lala 


Yao 






-jinjila 




-ngwa 


-lia 




S.-.Bara 


-ambika 


-liiilii 


-ingila 


-kara 


-nyua 


■dia 




shamb^ila 


-dika 


■gula 


-enj-ila 


-kala 




-ja 




Boondel 


ainbika 




-irpl.i 


-ek.iln 




■ da 




Tniia 




-B^lk 


•ns'ila 


■kal.i 


-nu'a 






Ny.imweil 


-(leLa 


-P-ln 


■iiij;ilii 


-ikala 


-njua 


-Via 


.{aia 


Kamba 






-ikia 


-kaa 








Swahlll 


■pika 




-ingia 


-kaa 


■nywa 




■lala 


Pokomu 


-nibik.-! 


.guya 


-ntyia 


-kaa 




-tya 


■hara 


Nika 


-jiia (?) 


'gula 


•ingira 


■kala 






-tala 


Senna 


-pika 


-gula 




kala 




■dj'a 




Karanga 


■bika 




■nguina 


.«ara 








Yeye 






■ njena 








lai.Un 


C.-i nil.i 


-lika 


■gula 


-inKiU 




-nyua 


-Via 




Xosa-Kanr 


-peka 




-ngena 


■hfaln 




■lya 


-lala 


7.ulu-K.irir 


-peka 




-iijjena 


•hiala 




-dIa 


-lala 


Horero 








-kara 




-ria 




Bihe 












-lia 


-lata 


Kwen)^o 






-bcU 


■kara 






-Lala 


Lojail 








-ikara 








Rotse 




■oln 


-ingen^ 


-ikara 




-rVya 




Nyengo 




-Ola 


■insena 


-kala 








Rua 


-ip'lk;, 


-01a(?) 


-i»-el,-t 






-shin 


■I'nia 


Anfioln 


• liiknf?) 






■ kaia 






Uuuk.r^l.1 


Mbamlia 












■dik 




Lower i.ongo 








■k'aia 




-dia 


■I..j1;.l.. 


MuzamblquD 






-kd'^i 


■kala 






-iliala 


Klllmane 




■i'u'n 




-kala 




■oja 




Chw^nJ""'- 


-k\\Y.\e.>. 




■l!>«iia 






-ja 


-l.ii.1 


"""l«ro.it 


.1.. 




rf.p. 








inla 


Miiongwfi;,;;;,';^ 




'& 


-yipKina 




■tlyon;;;! 


■nya 


■nana 


Uo.ill.i 






■mKi-i 


-ja 


ny.. 


<i.i 


n.inia 
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as in Nika, then ihe word for ** three " which is ** latu " in the 
larger number of the Bantu languages, will, in this particular dialect, 
appear generally under the form hahu, as in Vi-ln vi-hahu, three 
things (= Tonga zi-ntu zi-tatu)\ but it will recover at least partly 
its proper form when influenced by ;/, expressed or even understood, 
as in 7i'Qomde taku, three cows (= Tonga in-^ombe Vi-tatu). Cf. 
nn. 479, 608, Ti, 83, etc. 

59. — The applications of this principle are chiefly remarkable 
in Chioana and Mpongwe, And this is the real cause why, in the 
subjoined table it has been necessary to distinguish in these dialects 
between weaker and stronger forms, the latter being in most cases 
nasal, as will be shown later (cf. 183-197 and 214). 

Cf. also the table of adjectives, n. 601. 



SPECIMENS OF PHONETIC CHANGES. (Continued.; 


) 




cry 


hoe 


bite 


bring 


Avalk 


send 


call 


Tonga 


• lila 


-lima 


•liima 


-Icta 


•cnda 


-tuma 


•ita 


Subia 


•rira 


• • • 


• • • 


• • a 


•enda 


-tuma 


• • • 


Yao 


•lila 


-lima 


-luma 


• • • 


-cnda 


-tuma 


•wilanga 


Sagara 


•lila 


• lima 


• 111 ma (?) 


• ■ • 


-pjcnda 


• • • 


• • • 


Shambala 


-lila 


•lima 


-luma 


■ Icta 


-j;cnda 


•luma 


•itanga 


Boondei 


• lila 


-lima 


-luma 


-Icta 


-jjenda 


-luma 


-ilanga 


Taita 


•lila 


•lima 


-luma 


-Ida 


• • • 


-timia 


• ita 


Nyamwezi 


•lila 


-lima 


-luma 


• ■ • 


• • • 


• • • 


-ita 


Kamba 


-iya f?) 


• ima 


-uma 


-cite 


-enda 


-tuma 


•ita 


SwahUt 


•lia 


• lima 


-uma 


•Icia 


•cnda 


-tuma 


-ita 


Pokomo 


• • • 


• • • 


-muma 


-ycha 


•cnda 


-huma 


• • • 


Nika 


-rira 


-rima 


•luma 


-re ha 


•cnda 


•huma 


-iha 


Senna 


-lira 


-lima 


•rum a 


• . . 


-cnda 


-luma 


•iiana 


Karangn 


-lira 


-lima 


-luma 


•rela 


-cnda 


-luma 


• • • 


Yeye 


-rira 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


•cnda 


-toma 


• • • 


Ganda 


-lira 


• lima 


•rum a 


-leia 


-genda 


• tuma 


-ita 


Xosa-KaHr 


-lila 


• lima 


-luma 




• . • 


• luma 


-hiza 


Zulu-Kaflr 


-lila 


-lima 


-luma 


• • • 


• • • 


•tuma 


-biza 


Herero 


-rira 


• • • 


-rumala 


•eta 


■cnda 


• luma 


• isana 


Biho 


-lila 


-lima 


-lumana 


•ncna 


-enda 


• luma 


• • • 


K wen go 


-lila 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


•enda 


•luma 


-zana(?; 


Lojazi 


-lila 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


-cnda 


• tuma 


-2ana(?j 


Hotse 


-lila 


-lima 


-mom a 


•Icta 


•cnda 


-tuma 


•izana 


Nyengo 


-lila 


• • • 


• • • 


• ■ ■ 


•cnda 


• • • 


isnna 


Rua 


-jila (?) 


-jima (?) 


•sum a 


• • • 


•cnda 


• ■ • 


• ita 


Angola 


-rila 


• • • 


-lumata 


• • • 


-enda 


•luma 


-ixana 


Mbamba 


• • • 


■ • • 


-suma 


-ncha 


• • • 


• ■ • 


• • • 


Louver Congo 


•dila 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


•cnda 


•luma 


• • • 


Mozambique 


-unla 


-lima 


-luma 


• Ida 


-cia 


-ruma 


-ihana 


Kllimane 


-lila 


• ■ • 


•luma 


• • • 


-enda (?; 


•iruma 


• • ■ 


^^ 1 wf.ik 


-lela 


•lema 


-h>iua 


-Icrc 


-eta 


• roma 


bilsa 


Chwana'i . 

1 stroii;^ 


•tela 


-tenia 


• toin.'i 


-icrc 


«/.', 


•lom.i 


-pilsa 


j«c.L 


-Icna 


• • • 


• iKmia 


-yira 


-^jcMula 


rc)ina 


-\ wclia 


Mpongw^ef 

' " 1 tr .II,' 


-clen.i 




»/.'. 


••lyira 


-kcnda 


tom.i 


• fwclia 


Oualla 


-cya 




• • • 


... 


• • • 


-li»ina 


liLla 



III. — Compatatitie Bbonetics 

of tijt 

firincipal Bantu tiansuaffes. 

60. — The Bantu languages interpenetrate each other so much 
that the priiicipl(;s which find application in one of iVmrn exr/iisive/y 
are very few indeed. This article will therefore be a mere attempt 
to classify some notes of greater or less import, according to the 
languages in which their application seems to predominate. 

61. — jV. />'. I. Those plionelic l.iws ivliich are common toihe larger number of ihc 
Uaniu langun^es, such as ihe change of n lo i/i befarei and/, will not be mentioned here, 
bui only in [he next ariicle. 

::. Concerning our sources for the various langunges which are dealt with in this 
article, and the locality whete iliey are spoken, cf. Introduction. 

TONGA. 

(Spoken between the Victoria Falls and Lake Bangweolo.) 

62. — Tonga, which is taken in this work as the standard lan- 
guage for the reasons given above {cf. 2 and 52 table), may be said 
to represent fairly well, on the whole, the generality of the Bantu 
languages. Its most striking feature is, perhaps, to have regularly 

j'i and ci where a large proportion of the others have the sharper 
sounds ^f and ^i (cf. S and 15), as in the word -injUa or -njHa, 
which, in most of the other languages, sounds rather like -ingila 
{cf. 52 table). However this latter form is heard in Tonga also, a 
fact which shows that the difference is not very important. With 
regard to ci and ki, cf. n. 492. 

63. — It may be added that the plain sharp sounds z and s 
appear to be more common in Tonga than in any of the other Bantu 
languages. Kafir itself not excepted. This again may be seen exem- 
plified in the above table of verbs, in the columns of the words -sia, 
leave, -sika, arrive, -iza, come, -znala. dress, -zala, become full, -ziala. 
beget. 

64. — It may be well also to notice that/ is not heard in Tonga, 
or is replaced by w. in some cases in which many dialects have it. 
unless it be after n. Thus im-pewo " wind ", is pronounced mpepo 
in Senna and several other languages, and ansi" down " (patisi after 
in} is always pronounced paiisi in Kafir ,ind several other languages 
(cf 57 and 534-540)- 
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65. — Tonga may be considered as forming one language with 
Subia (spoken on the Zambezi, above the Victoria Falls), Bisa (*) 
(spoken East of Lake Bangweolo), and Bemba(^) (spoken North 
of Lake Bangweolo.) A particular dialect of Tonga is spoken near 
Lake Nyassa. It diflers considerably from that which is described 
in this work. Judging from the scanty documents at hand (^). it 
looks very much like a mixture of the Tonga and Senna or Shire 
language. 

YAO. 

(Spoken on the tableland between Lake Nyassa and the coast.) 

66. — 1° Of those words which are common to Tonga and Yao 
many are greatly reduced in form in the latter language, mostly 
through the fall oiz, v ox f. Perhaps it might be more correct to say 
that z, V and y are then changed into a mere aspiration. 

Ex. Tonga Yao Tonga Yao 



im-vuta^ rain ula fula t) 
ma-futa, fat, oil fna-utafma-'uiaJ) 
i-zuba^ sun li-ua (li-ua) 



zintu^ things i-ndu ('i-ndu) 

in-dezu beard n-deti (n-dinl) 

mazina^ names mena ( = maina) 



N, B, X2 is in a few cases changed to s. Ex. sala^ hunger (Tonga in-zala). 

67. — 2° On the contrary, those stems which in Tonga are 
monosyllabic or begin with a vowel or ;/ nasal, and a few others, are 
found to have richer forms in Yao. 

Tonga Yao 

'injila or -/r/'/Tn, (to) enter -jinjila 

'Umi\ healthy 'jumi(-yuvnz{Ktxn) 

'ingi or -nji^ numerous -jinji (-yifiji zh^x n) 

za/a, (to) become full -guf/ibala 

68. — -^'- ^' I- From these examples it may be seen, among other things, that/ is 
in favour in Yao before the initial i and u of the other languages. Cf. the use of g in 
Sagara, n. 77. 

2. Some stems which begin with ^^ or z in Tonga, havey instead in Yao. 

Ex. li'joka^ a snake (Tonga in-zoka), 
li'juni^ a bird (Tonga i-yunt). 



Ex. Tonca 


Yao 


'bay (to) steal 


'jnva 


t'ji, an egg 


li'jele 


-/V/i, (to) call 


-tvilanga 


'kulu^ aged 


'Chekulu 



I. Concerning Bisa, cf. Stanley's Voc.ibulary in " The Dark Continent ", and I^st $ collection in 
'• Poly/jlotta Africana Orientalis ", pp. 135-138. 

a. Concerning Dcinba. cf. l-;ist '$ " Polyglot ta, " pp. 131-134- 

3. In f.ict I hive scon no other sp;;ciiiien of this language than a small primer which has l»o-n kindly 
presented to me by M. Cust. I suspect that the ron<;a of Lake Nyassa are of those who are nunlioned hy 
Livin;;stone as having gone to th.' Mi • w*./A/. anl having novrr returned. '• liei-.uise they liknl tha 
country iHtter than thrirs. " (I.iv. Miss. I r ivrls. p s »a)- If n'». •» "»""^< '«' ^•»''' '•'•'* »'»*y '••'^'' "'"P"'**. 
partially at least, the Mbara langu;igc which is a diakxl of the .Senna \\xu\\\* (cf. «/<). 
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69. — 4" Some peculiar changes are caused by the sound n 
when it combines with other consonants, viz. : 

NP is changed to MB. Ex. mbacfiitt, I have painted, 



NU' 



ii-bona, to see me, ,, ku-n 

t or MBW „ (7-/«*;('«/, he has seen me, ,, nn-. 



NT „ ND „ ndoKHle. I have bound, „ n/aii-iU 

NK „ NG „ iiganilf, I have lefused, „ nkaiiile 

NJ „ NY „ fiyisfl', I have carried, „ n-rigtle 

NCH „ NJ „ HJ.ipiU, 1 have washed, „ n-chapiU 

NL ,, N „ iiindii'ii, wail for me, ,, n lindani 

This law of Yao explains why we have the following correspond- 
ences of words between Yao and Tonga, which is not subject to 
such changes. 

E\. : ToKCA Vao I Toni;a Vao 

im peivoy wind mliepo iit-yali, a buffalo ii-Jnli 

iiiit-tifii, a person I'lu-uJii I intani, a story n-gani 

etc, etc.. 

70. — 5° It will be seen further on (86i) that in all the Bantu 
languages, verbs undergo certain phonetic changes of consonants 
ill the perfect form. But Yao distinguishes itself among them all in 
this respect. 

Ex. ku-tai'ia, [o sit Perfect, a Unit, he is seated. 

ku-kola, to i;et akwete he possesses. 

ku ku-e/a, lo climb a-kwesile, he has cUmbed 

ku-tnua, lo put a/asi/e, he has put,elc.. 

71. — The Rev. Alexander Hetherwick, in his " Handbook of 
the Yao Language, "p. XIII, observes rightly that from this cause 
combined with the phonetic changes previously described, "words 
in Yao are so modified in the process of grammatical construction 
as to be almost unrecognizable by a beginner. Thus from kii-leka 
■■ to leave, " we have n desik " I have left "... And from kii-pa. 
■' to give. " we have a-m-bcle " he gave mc ", where not a single 
letter of the original has been retained. 

72. — 'V. n. A l.irge number of common Yao words differ radically from those of 
:,in)il,ir me.ining in ilie oiher langua);es, or M least seem to do so. 

Ex. TOXGA AND OTHER LAN(lt;A(;F.S Vao 

-/'/, bad (cf. adjectives, 6oi*) -rkimwa 

mui'jro. breath (cf. class ML" MI, 377) bumuti 

mii/t/iii'ii, husband (cf class, MU-D.A.jia*)... tisono 

/■Ilia, bow (cf. class BU MA, 453) 11 kuuye 

kiitiii, eav (cf. class KU-M.\, 4t'»*) li pilikjnyilo 

inzila, road (cf. cl.iss IN ZIN. jSs*) /Hit/,i 

,7/.^/', i.t..nc(rr. I.I-MA,4io*) //.v-'Wi--/ 
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2. Interesting comparisons might be established between Yao and Chwana. It may even 
be said that most of the peculiar features of Yao have their counterpart in the languages 
of the Chwana- Mozambique-Mpongwe group (169). 

NYA-MWEZI. 



73. — The two Nya-mwezi dialects on which wc have most in- 
formation, viz. Nya-nyembeand Sukuma, differ from the generality 
of the Bantu languages : — . 

1° By a peculiar tendency to weaken certain consonants after 
nasals. In this they go even further than Yao. 



Ex.: 






Tonga 


Nyanyembe 


Sukuma 


NY changed 


to N: 


inyamay meat 


inama 


nama 


NT 


}) 


NH: 


mu-ntu^ person 


mU'Uhu 


munhu 


NK 


f» 


NH: 


iN'kam\ wood 


n-hui 


? 


ft 


11 


NG: 


in-kuku, hen 


n-goko 


n-goko 


ND 


f» 


NH: 


-ende/a^ go to fetch 


'tnhela 


? 


)» 


» 


N: 


ndt\tl 


ni 


ni 


MP 


» 


MB: 


im-J^'Of cold 


tH'beho 


in-beho 


If 


It 


MH: 


im-pande^ pieces 


m-hande 


? 


MV 


}> 


MB: 


imvula^ rain 


m-bula 


m-hula 



74f. — A'. B. What renders particularly interesting this tendency in Nyamwezi,Yao, 
and, as we shall see further on, in Sagara and Gogo, to weaken consonants after nasals, 
is that, in many of the other Bantu languages, the same nasals produce the very opposite 
effect, and that consequently those stems which in grammar are subject to changes of 
form, such as -pia " new ", -bi " bad ", etc., are found to be used in their weaker form in 
Nyamwezi, Yao, etc, precisely in those instances in which they have their stronger form 
in Ganda, Chwana, Herero, Nika, Mozambique, etc., and liic versa. 

Ex. Nyamwezi Ganda Tonga 

wu-su 7</M-pia, new flour bn-ia ^i/-gia bu'Sn ^i^-pia 

n-gpina ///-hia, a new drum e ngoma e ///-pia in-goma ///pia 

75. — 2° By having often ^ where Tonga has/". 



Ex. Tonga : ma-futa, oil, fat 


Nyanyembe : maguta 


Sukuma ; 


? 


„ i'fua^ a bone 


„ i'guha 


)f 


? 


„ -A^/i//, short 


'%^*fii 


>t 


guhi 



76. — 3® By eliding, in many cases, certain vowels which, in the 
other languages, are at most contracted or assimilated with those 
which follow them. 

Ex. Tonga : ///^j^, eyes (for ///Wi^) Nyanvlm 



f > 
» 



menoy teeth (for ma-ino) 
in-goma zitsu, our drums 
(for zi-aiiu). 



)i 



)i 



: m'iso Sukuma : 


tiCiino 


m^ino „ 


III' i no 


figotfiit z'isu ,, 


• 
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SAGARA AND GOGO. 

77. — The documents available for these languages are so un- 
reliable {') that I cannot make out any of their characteristic 
features with certainty. Apparently they are nearer to Tonga than 
the Nyamwezi language. The nasal seems to weaken the following 
consonant in some cases, as in Nyamwezi, and to be itself dropped 
in others, principally before s. H replaces the Tonga/, though not 
after ;h. G is apparently a favourite, at least in Kaguru, as it is found 
replacing not only the Tonga f, but also v, j, and even /. 



Tonga 


Kaguru 


GoGO 


iiii.peivo, cold 


m-bthu 


b(/w (?) 


a-mi, down 


ha-ii 


hast 


kti-pona, (0 heal {intr.) 


ku-ona or ku-bona 


? 


ifua, a bone 


i'Suha 


> 


ku-vuna, lo gaiher (harveM) 


ku-sola 


? 


ij-ansa, a hand 


i-gansa 


ig'fya 


li-mo, an eye. 


igiso 


ziso 



SHAMBALA and BOONDEI. 

(Spoken inland facing the Pemba island.) 

78. — These languages differ but little from one another, and 
both of them are closely allied to Sagara. 

Their most remarkable phonetic features are the following : — 

r The consonants which follow n nasal are firmer in Shambala 
and Boondei than in Sagara. 

2° N nasal falls before a larger number of consonants in Sham- 
bala and Boondei than in Sagara, and generally it strengthens 
those before which it falls. 

3° In Shambala and Boondei there is no preference for g as in 
Sagara. 

4° 5 of the other languages is sounded jr (englishj//) in Shambala. 
[hough not in Boondei, so that this seems to be the most palpable 
difference between these two languages. 
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(HAMBALA 


BOONDEI 


Sagara 


muntu 


1 

muntu 


munhu (77 note.) 


xoni 


soni 


soni 


peho 


peho 


ni'behu 


fula 


fula 


mvula 


zi'XO 


zi'So 


gi'SO 


mu-vuha 


mU'Vuha 


i'guha 



79. — Ex. • Tonga 

mu-ntu^ a person 
in-soni^ shame 
im-peivo, cold 
im-vula^ rain 
li-nso^ an eye 
t'/ua^ a bone 

A^. B, On the whole, Shambala, Sagara, and Gogo, look more like Tonga than most of 
the other East African languages. 



TAITA. 

(Spoken on the hills between Mombasa and Kilima-njaro.) 

80. — Taitahas a great number of words which are not heard in 
the more Southern Bantu languages. As to those words which it has 
in common with them, when putting them 'together, we find no 
very regular transitions of sounds. We may observe however a 
tendency to weaken hard consonants after nasals, e. g. in n-gano 
•* a story " (Tonga in-kani), n-gtmi ** firewood " (Tonga in-kuni), 
ki-ndu ** a thing " (Tonga ci-ntti), etc. Possibly also it is a general 
law of Taita to change in certain cases into chu, and in others into 
vu, the sound su or fu of the generality of the Bantu languages, as 
in ma-vtUa ** fat " (Tonga ma-futa), ichiimti ** a spear " (Tonga z- 
sumo, Swahili/«w^), ku-chuila *' to spit *' (Tonga ku-suita), etc. 



KAMBA. 

(Spoken west from Mombasa to Mount Kenia.) 

81. — 1° Not only b, but also /, z, and/, are generally dropped in 
Kamba or weakened, this, with other contractions, causing many 
stems to be reduced to very short forms. 



Ex. Tonga Kamba 

kU'gula^ to buy kuua 

mu-bili\ the body viu-i 

mU'CzL the moon mu-e 



Tonga 
kuuln^ a foot 
kujaya^ to kill 
kuboko^ an arm 



kuu 
ku-aa 

k'Oko 



82. — 2° The Tonga s is sounded D in Kamba. Last says in his 
Polyglotta, p. 3, that this sound is similar to that of tk in this, that. 



Ex. Tonga 
bu'$U\ face 
busu^ llour 



Kamba 
u-y^io 
mu'^u 



Tonga Kamua 

iftsofti\ shame ti-^o/ifii 
ku'Si'kii^ to laugh ku-X^cka 
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83. — 3° Among the changes produced by the nasal n on a 
following consonant, there is not only that of / to rt" as in Tonga and 
most of the other dialects, and that of iv and v to b, but also that 
of / to z. 

Ex. u-Umbua, gutl.iptrcha, pi. n-dtmbua 

ti-wati, a side » m-iau 

u/iika, night > n-sairt(cf. Tonga ^<-i/i4w "night", and n. 51) 

SWA H ILL 

84. — This is said to be the most arabized of all the Bantu lan- 
guages. However this assertion, though probably correct on the 
whole, might lead to false conceptions. For. arabized as it is, 
Swahili remains without some Semitic features which are noticeable 
in several Bantu languages. Thus it has no article, and it has many 
words beginning with vowels. Again, Swahili proper, when not 
spoken by a man who knows Arabic, rejects hiatus less than several 
other Bantu languages. Those Arabic guttural sounds which are 
heard in a limiied number of these same languages have not pene- 
trated into Swahili proper, etc., etc.. 

85. — But Swahili is arabized in this sense that Arabic words 
often Intrude bluntly Into it, without even putting on a Bantu dress. 
Thus, in a single tale of 9 lines, the first of Steere's and Rankin's 
Swahili and Makua tales, I notice no less than 7 words which have 
no Bantu color at all, viz. ilmu, doctrine; hasira, anger; hatla, until; 
m6abu, cause ; killa, each ; -rudi, to return ; shekh, a chief. 

86. — And again. Arabic influence must probably be seen in 
some of the following pecularities : — 

I" The classifying elements of those words which are in most 
frequent use (cf. 42) are much weakened by elisions and contractions, 
some of them being reduced to mere nasals, others being dropped 
altogether. Examples may be seen further throughout the whole of 
the chapter on substantives. Here are some others ; — 

Ex. Tonga Swahili 

mufl^ut Tavk-ame, ihe king's residence, m-y/w-n m-/"!'ii€. 

X-shia lit mu ti/u, ihc name of a slave, jina Va m-f'n"'"'- 

\\ilimi \\it in^aii, the longue of aliulTalo, u/ii"'vr a nja/i. 
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87. — 2^ Though Swahili has many words beginning with 
vowels, it prefixes h to many others as if purposely to avoid be- 
ginning with them, or, more probably, to change them into perfect 
dissyllables. Thus the Tonga demonstrative pronouns oyu, ell, cci, 
etc., are in Swahili huyu, hili, hichi, etc. 

88. — 3^ Swahili drops the Tonga /, though not so often as 
Kamba (cf. 8i). 

Swahili Tonga Swahili 

ku'zaa 



Ex. Tonga 

kU'Ziala^ to beget 
in-zala^ hunger 
kU'Ulu^ afoot 



•njaa 
m-gtiu 



Tonga 

in-zilay a road njia 

ku'lilay to cry kti-lia 

cf. kti'laia^ to lie down ku-iala 



89. — 4® There are some other remarkable phonetic differences 
between Swahili and the generality of the Bantu languages, but 
general laws cannot be laid down. 



Ex. Tonga Swahili 

•ons€y all -oie (812) 

ii-nso^ an eye ji-cho or ji-to (4 1 3) 
'jika^ 10 cook -pika (52 examples) 

{CLjiko = fire-place) 



Tonga Swahili 

mu'kaziy female, m-ke (cf. 8 1 ) 
mU'Se^ earth nchi or n-ti 
ma-nziy water fna-ji (440 ex.) 
saHOf five iatio (792) 



QO. — A^.^. I. Some of these examples show at least traces of permutation between 
s and / or ch (cf. 63). Such double forms as jicho or jiio^ nchi or «//', properly belong to 
different dialects, viz. —jicho and //^///belong to the dialect of Zanzibar, while y//^ and nti 
belong to that of Mombasa. 

Ql. — 2. Likewise it may be added that j is less in favour in Swahili than in Torga 
as the former replaces in many words the z of the latter by v or j. The same may be said 
of many other languages (cf. 63). 

NYIKA AND POKOMO. 



92. — ^' ^' Nyika is spoken inland from Mombasa, and Pokomo on the banks of 
the Pokomo river. Unfortunately, nearly all that we know on these languages has come 
to us through Germans who seem to have mistaken in many instances hard for soft con- 
sonants, and vice versa^ for instance, /"for i/, v for/, s for j, z for j, etc . 

93- — 1° These two languages, though differing considerably 
from each other, have this remarkable feature in common that they 
have generally the consonant It where the main group of the Bantu 
languages has a /. However this letter reappears regularly, accord- 
ing to n. 51, under the inlluencc of//, cxpres.sed or dropped. 
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Ex. Tonga 
fcu-ttima, 

tna-futa, 

kulfta. 



10 send 
a buffalo 
fat 

lo bring up 
a person 
three 



NlKA 


POKOMO 


kn-huma 


ku-hvma 


nyahi 


nyahi 


ma-fuka 


n,a-f„ha 


waho 


^f-aho 


ku-rtha 


kuyeha 


mutu 


mu-nlu 


-hahu (without n) 


-/ia/;u (without ») 


-laliH (with n) 


7i7//a (with ») 



dead 



94. — 2° They have also this in common that, like Senna (99) 
thev have the compound sound dz (alias (is) where Tonga has the 
simple sound z. Pokomo has also in common with Senna the 
compound sound bv (alias hj) and probably//. In Nika the soutid 
vii (alias/w), and perhaps in Pokomo the sound ku, become/y"» 
under the influence of nasals. Under the same influence the Nika 
sound w' seems to become only//. 

Ex. Tonga Nika 

kn-ia, to come ku-dza 

ku-zala, to become full kii-dza!a 
isiiba, the sun dma 

( -vu (without n 

\ fu (with «) 

I -via (without nasal) -bfia [-hia (?)] 

I -pia (with nasal) -bfia [-p_fia (?)] 

95. — 5° As many other languages, Nika and Pokomo drop out 
or weaken the consonant 6, when it is not preceded by ni (cf. n, 52 
examples), but this letter reappears regularly under the influence of 
nasals. 

ToN<-.A Nika Pokomo 

Ex ././, bad .' ■''<«ii'i°"t nasal) 

' ■'"*/ (with nasal) -mbi (?) 

96. — 4" Pokomo differs from Nika principally in this. that, like 
Kamba and Swahili, it weakens the / or r of the other languages 
in many cases, and drops it in others. 



■pia. 



POKO.MO 


Senna 


ku-dza 


h,.dza 


ku dzaa 


kii-dzata 


dzim 


dzua 


? 


)cf,//wi*a,abone 


? 


1 (or //«/«.) 



Tonga 




NlKA 


Pokomo 


Kamiia 


SlVAHlLl 


in-iala. 


hunger 


n-dzala 


ndsaa 


ff-ta(tt.dtaiifi 


n-jaa 


ku liitia, 


10 beget 


ku lialii 


kuwyaa 


kudzia(ku dziaai} ku-zaa 


mv-bili. 


ihe body 


muiri 


mui 


mu-i 


mtf-iti 


ku-hO'kl,l 


Yfar 


kure 


kuyt 




ku.U 


mu-Uati.O', 


doorway 


murianso 


'""-.'■'"'.f 




iinc-ango 


mii-aluiiie. 


a husband 


mu-lum( 


mu-yuine 


m-ume 


muute 


mu-a/a. 


a tail 


mU'Chira 


>»u-ly,u 


... 


m-kut 
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97. — ^' ^' The Gunda language, which is a mixture of that of Senna and of that 
of Kilimane, is, as it were, the connecting link between Senna and Pok6mo. For, like the 
latter language, it drops / in many words, and changes it ioy in several others, as in be^ a 
woman's breast (Tonga i'b€U\ n-sia^ a path (Tonga n'Ziia\ n-taya^ hunger (Tonga n-zala)^ 
kU'kayay to be (Tonga ku'kala\ etc. 

SENNA (including TETTE and NYASSA). 

98- — ^' ^' This language, though known to the Portuguese as the " Kafrcal de 
Senna, " is not so well spoken at Senna itself as at Tette and in the neighbourhood of the 
Nyassa Lake, this being probably a result of the greater contact of the natives with Eu- 
ropeans at Senna than in those other places. It is considered by the natives of the Lower 
Zambezi as being much more primitive than the language of Kilimane and far superior 
to it. Rebman also speaks of its Nyassa dialect in the following enthusiastic terms : ** My 
study of the Ki-niassa was to me a continual feast. ... No sooner had I got an insight 
into it, than the dialects with which I had previously made myself more or less acquainted, 
appeared to me rather as so many rays of one and the same light ('). " However, lest Rcb- 
man's enthusiasm should convey a false notion to the reader, it should be remembered 
that his terms of comparison were principally coast languages, viz. Swahili, Kamba and 
the various Nika dialects, all of which have certainly undergone more foreign influence 
than Senna. 

99. — The most prominent phonetic feature of this language as 
compared with the others is that, where most of these have a sharp 
z ox vox f, it has, in many instances, compound sounds, some entirely 
labial, others entirely dental, others partly labial and partly dental, 
variously pronounced in the various dialects. Most of these com- 
pound sounds are the result of a suppressed t or a suppressed nasal. 

Ex. Tonga Tette Senna 

i'fua^ a bone Pf^P<^ (V Pf^P^ 

mu-nvui^ an arrow mubvi mu-bvi 

imvujfu, a hippopotamus mbvu fn-bu 

kuzuata^ to put on dress ku-bvara(l) ku^bvala 

kU'Zala^ to be filled ku-dzala ku-dzala 

i'Zina^ a name dzina dzina 

zi'kaive^ eyelids bzi-kope o^i-kopt 

100. — As in Nika, Taita, Swahili, and several other languages, 
the Tonga b is generally weakened or dropped altogether in Senna, 
as in ku'Ona, to see (Tonga ku-bona), dzua, the sun (Tonga i-zuba), 
ku'ziwa, to know (Tonga ku-ziba), a-ntu, people (Tonga ba-ntu). 

101. — In Senna the classifier MU of the classes MU-BA and 
M U-M I is reduced to N. though not before monosyllables nor before 
labial sounds (cf. 323 and 367). 



Nyassa 


Nyassa 


lantyrt spelling) (Rebnutn't spelling) 


fupa 


pfuba 


mubvi 


mu-pfi 


? 


m-pfu 


kubvara 


ku'pfara 


ku'dzala 


ku'dsara 


dzina 


dsina 


• • • 


psi'kope 



1. Diftionaryof the Kininssa Lauguaj^e, 1877, p. vii. 
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N. B. However, it must be noted lliai Rcbman in his Ki-nynssa diclionan' rfduces it 
only to M. But it mny be th^it in this be is no more reliable ihnn in spelling the above 
examples «w-//f, m-pfu, hi-ffara, etc, whereas ihe correct spelling is probably mubvi, 
tiiliviiy ku-dvara, elc. 

102. — Tetle and Nyassa are not the only varieties of the lan- 
guage of Senna. Others are that of Zumbo, the Mbara language of 
the Loangwe, and even the dialect of Sofala which is described in 
Bleek's " Languages of Mozavtbigue ". 

103. — We niay probably add to these the Gindo language, 
very little of which is known. Dr. Stecre, who supplies a short 
vocabulary of it, says that " the Gindos are a tribe lying between 
ihe coast Swahili from near the north of Montia to Kilwa ". 

Thus it may be seen that the Senna language is one of the most 
extensively spoken in South Africa. 



KARANGA (ahas Kalaka). 

104. — This, the language of the famous Monomotapa empire, 
is, on the whole, closely related to Senna. In fact, the three principal 
featuresof Senna, which have just been mentioned, are also features 
of Karanga. though the applications are somewhat different. How- 
ever, on the other hand, Karanga has several remarkable features 
which distinguish it plainly from Senna, so that it deserves lo be 
treated as a separate language. Hence : — 

105. — 1° Double consonants of a peculiar kind are met with 
ill Ivaranga as in Senna, but with some variety of pronunciation. 
Hence they are written Sw, jJ'-.yi5, (cf Alphabet). To these may be 
added/ where Senna has i/z. 



Tonga 




Karanca 


iu-siia. 


lo arrive 


u twika 


■i-nli(. 


things 


Wi'-hIh 


kii-ziala. 


to beget 


u-m-ara 


pia 


new 


-Pea 



iu la, to conic it-Ju (cf. Senna ku-d-.ij) 

106. — 2' We hear in Karanga the sounds/ (French/") and x 
(Rnglish s/i). unknown in most Hanlu languages. We hear also two 
peculiar guttural sounds, vi/. jj and h (cf. 13 and i6). 
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Ex. Tonga 




Karanga 


Tonga 


Karanga 


kU'Sambay 


to wash 


ii'Xamba 


ci-fua. 


the breast 


fo^a 


i'Sakn^ 


a devil 


xaku 


mu'bua^ 


a dog 


imbu^a 


LiZtty 


God 


Reja 


bu'izu^ 


grass 


wu-kua 


mU'SOzi^ 


a tear 


unxoji 


a - 'iike^ 


itself 


-c^a 



107. — 3" Not only is the classifier MU of the classes MU-BA 
and MU-MI generally reduced to N as in Senna, (or to UN, when 
the word is not isolated), but also that classifier which in the other 
languages is N or IN, is in Karanga reduced to I, as in Mozam- 
bique (385), and the classifier which in the other languages has the 
form KU, is in Karanga reduced to U, as also happens in Mozam- 
bique (cf. 175). 

Ex. Tonga Karanga 

, . ( isolated form : un-kaji (Senna unkazi) 

mU'kazt. a woman { . . . . /c^.*^« - A/...A 

I connected form : nkajt (Senna nkazt) 

iffi'Vuia^ rain i-vura (Mozambique i-fuia) 

ku'iata to seize u-pata (Mozambique u-vara) 

108. — 4^ Karanga is full of contractions and elisions which are 
unknown in Tonga, and such that it cannot be termed an agglutin- 
ative language. This renders its study far more difficult than that of 
Tonga which is, on the whole, much more purely agglutinative. 

Ex. Tonga Karanga 



Liza u-a-ka-tuma tn-tmla^ God sent rain. 

Ua-ka mU'iuma tun mulilo u-ta-mani^ 
he sent him to the fire without end. 



Reja-ka-tumevura ( = Reja nakatuma 

i'Vura), 
U-a-kb-ntuma mu moib-sinopera ( ^ U- 
a-ka-mu'tufha mu mn-oio u-si-naku-pera). 



109. — In Livingstone's Mss. Comparative Vocabulary pre- 
viously mentioned, there is a vocabulary of Yeye, or the language of 
Lake Ngami and the River Zouga. (Cf. Livingstones Miss. Trav., 
pp. 63-72). There can be no doubt that it is a variety of the 
Karanga language. 

110. — The language of Mashonaland is also a dialect of Karanga. 
Perhaps it is one step nearer to Senna than Karanga proper (*). 



t. The word Afa-shouahtnd, which has come so often before the public during these last months, is 
rather interesting. Shana is nothing else than the Karanga pronunciation of the word Senna fSyoma 
or Si-yuna of the ancient Arab geoi;raphers). Hence the word Afashjna is properly the name of the 
ancient " Senna Rivers " (50, note), which included large tracts of country South of the Lower Zambezi. 
As a great portion of this country is called Ma-nica, and the Senna language closely ressembles Nika 
(99-IOO). should we not identify the ancient Mamtca gold-diggers with the Manica of Mombasa, and l)Olh 
with the Amalika (tf ancirni Arabia? Comcriiing the SyoNa or .SivttMa of tlur AniliK. rf. " (l^^mf^fiie 
tV Ahulfi'Ja" , ir.Mluiifpar M, Kcinaud, tomr ll,i»»- pjirtic. Turis, 1R4R. p. 3otf.;iml " (Uttgro^kie J'/utrisi'\ 
tniduiti- |Mr I'. AimdiV Jaulx:rt, Paris, i8j6. loinc 1, p. 60. 
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GANDA. 

(Spoken on the shnres of ihe Victoria Nyanza.) 

1X1. — If Ganda be compared to the languages which have been 
reviewed before this, the first thing which will strike us is the 
repeated use of the vowel article a. e. or a. before substantives, and 
of the conjunction na " and '", before those verbs which are in a 
historic tense. The use of these particles in Ganda points perhaps 
to Semitic influence. In any case, it is more phonetic than gram- 
matical. For such particles seem to be heard exclusively after a 
pause, long or short, as if to introduce verbs and substantives more 
gently. 

112. — Ex. Tonga Ganda 

Bii-ganda ebu tnubulie, lit. this Ganda I O Bu-ganda huno mii-l'ii-He. (Grammaire 

realm, eat it. | Ruganda, p. S3.) 

C^-tf-n/V7«w(Mi*Ma/(i,lit.heentercd the boat, I \i&-a-sabala, lit, uwrf he entered the boal, 

u-a-iiibi'ka, hecrossed(thelake), m-a-wiirtguka, irW he crossed, 

u-e:a ku niu-nzi. he came to town. nua tuAa mu kialo,and he came to town. 



I 



(Mat. 9. I.) 



1 13. — Among other features of Ganda we may notice : — 

1° A phonetic insertion of^, sometimes b, between vowels, as if 
to avoid a hiatus. 

Tonga Ganda 

Ex. iHU-lue u-angu, my \\t^A. I mu-tui gtvan^e. 

ku-amba, to speak. ku-gamba. 

i«-/«rfa, to go{cf. 51*). I kuf:€nda. 

114. — -/v. B. The love of this euphonic connexion manifests itself particularly in 
the slem -fiia " new, " and in the word e n-kiibii, " rain ". For tlie stem -pr'ii, aher having 
dropped the fi according to n" 1 17, replaces ii byjf, as in e bi'.^i'i, new things (Mai. 13, 
j:), the/* reappearing regularly after n, which it changes into "/, as in e n-ino em-pt'ii, new 
bags, (Mat.y, 17.) (Cf, 60S.) And the word e-niuia, rain, which is in Tonfja im-viiU 
(c(. 385), has passed probably through the Swahili form m-viia, or the Kamba m-bun, the 
b of the last syllable -ba, having t>een mserted afierwaixls, as if to replace the lost / of the 
primitive form im-vulu. 

115. — 2° Phonetic permutations of consonants, which show on 
the whole a tendency to labial and palatal sounds in opposition to 
the more dental and principally to the sibilant sounds of Tonga. 
Ganda has also a few double consonantal sounds which remind us 
of those which we have observed in Senna, and in ijencral it has 
more in common with Senna and Karanga than with Tonga. 
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Ganda 


Senna 


ku-7fa or ku'inva 


U'Va (Karanga) 


river ku-wunguka 


U'Vubuka^ (Karanga) 


kuika 


ku-ika 


e n-jala 


n-jala 


ma-dzi 


ma-dzi 


fwe ox ft 


if' 


'jano 


•sanu 


t f^du 


• • • 


e rinya 


dzina 



Ex. : Tonga 

Z 10 V : ku-zua^ to come out 
» to W : kU'Zubuka, to cross a river 
^dropped: ku-zika^ to bury 
NZ» to NJ : tn-zala, hunger 
> to DZ : ma-nzif water 

S to F : su€f we 

» to J : 'Sanp, five 

J to G : ij-u/u, the sky 
N to NY ; izina, a name 

WQ^ — A'^ />. There arc a few remarkable transitions from labial to palatal sounds. 

Ex. Tonga : im-iiila^ rain Ganda : e nAnuba 

„ ku'Zuduka, to cross a river „ ku-7('unguka, 

117. — 2>^ P IS dropped or weakened to 7u, when not preceded 
by «, as in Tonga and several other languages. Ex. o ku-ba-^a, to 
give them; o ku-m-^a, to give me (of. n** 1 14). 

iV. B, Other phonetic changes caused in Ganda by nasals may be seen described in 
the French Ganda Grammar, p. 2. 

118. — A remarkable fact is that a certain number of common 
substantives are of a different class in Ganda from, that to which 
they belong in nearly all the other Bantu languages. 

Ex.: e fhjuba^ the sun (cl.IN-ZIN). Cf.cl LI-MA, concerning the other languages, n.410 
^ /^^I/^, a canoe (cl. LI-MA). „ BU-MA „ „ n.440 

mu'bisit honey (cl.MU-MI).„ BU-MA „ „ n.45S 

119. — Apparently Nya-mbu, which is spoken south-west of the 
Victoria-Nyanza, differs so little from Ganda that it may be con- 
sidered as a dialect of it. If we judge from Last s collections on 
Nyambu in his *' Polyglotta Africana ", we must say that the 
Nyambu article has the peculiarly interesting form a even in those 
classes of nouns where in Ganda it has the form e or 0, as in a 
mu'liue ** a head " (Ganda mu-twe), a mi-twe ** heads ** (Ganda 
e mi'twe). 

KAFIR (XosA, Zulu and Tebele). 

120. — The prominent phonetic features of this language are : — 
I** The use of the click-sounds which have been described in 

nn. 38 41, and which are probably borrowed from Hottentot. Among 
the Kafir words which contain clicks, there are few which have 
equivalents radically identical with them in other Bantu languages. 
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121. — 2° The use of the compound liquid dentals Id, ll, and ril 
(cf- 35-37). which however is more remarkable in Chwana and is 
probably derived from it. Examples will be given in the article on 
Chwana {174, 194, 195). It is remarkable that these sounds, like the 
clicks, have not penetrated into the grammatical elements of Kafir 
(prefixes and suffixes), but merely into the verbal roots. 

122. — 3° A marked tendency to elide vowels before vowels 
(249), or to combine them in some manner with other sounds. 
Hence, more particularly, the following phonetic changes, which, 
though met with occasionally in other languages, and even in 
Tonga, are more noticeable In Kafir, viz. : — 



Tonga 


Kafir Tonc.a 




Kafir 


MU- before a 


vowel = NY. -mur. 


one 


•nyt 




mu-ana, 


a child 


nyana 


BU- and BI- 


„ =TY.orTYW. (iji-fi^t, 


3. stone 


ili-tye 




iu-a/ua, 


beer 


H lyw-afa 




ku-biala, 


to plant 


u ku-lyala 



BU- „ {after «) = ] mu'bua, a dog / nja 

PU- and PI- = TSH ku-piaya, to compress u kn HhnyQ (Zulu) 

ku-pia, lo burn w ku-lsha 

ku(p)iayi!a, to sweeii u ku-lshayela (Xosa) 

The tendency to these changes is the cause of several remarkable 
phenomena in the Kafir Grammar, {cf. 595, 554, 1053). 

1 23. — JV- ^- !■ Though this feature of Kafir, as well as that uhich has been des- 
cribed in n. I3i,havetheit parallel in Chwana, nevertheless Kafir and Chwana cantioi be 
coupled as belonging to the same group of languages, any mere ihan Kilimane can be 
coupled with Senna. Kafirbelongs distinctly 10 the same group as Senn.i and -Swahiti, while 
Chwana with some other languages form a quite different Rroup. Cf. 169 and sqq.. 

\2A. — !■ The most noticeable differences between the two best known dialects of 
Kafir, vit. Xosa and Zulu, are the following : — 

a) The pronoun equivalent to our " I ", is pronounced W/* in Xosa, and in Zulu nf'- 

b) The consonant / is prefixed to more demonstrative pronouns in Zulu than in Xosa 
(cf. 696,697). 

c) The construction of substantives after passive verbs is diflfereni in the two dialects, 
{cf. 589)- 

dj A lew words in both dialects have either a slightly different meaning, or a slightly 
different form. 

HERERO. 

(Spoken in Uamaraland.) 

125. *— Herero is said to be very primitive. This is an opinion 
which wu bhall not discuss. lluwevi:r I venture to ihiiik that llie 
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following features of this language might lead us to a different 
conclusion : — 

126. — I*" Herero has a very marked tendency to weaken several 
consonants, principally s, z, k, and /. Even where there is a nasal 
sound, the consonant which follows it is not always spared. 

Herero 

kti-eta 

ru-ye}u 

kU'Vanga 

tyi-hungu 

e-yo 

ina 

e-oe 

kit' m una 

ndyou 

m-bura 

ey-uru 



Ex. Tonga 

{uise^ his father 
mu'sozi. a tear 
insont, shame 
a nso^ an eye 
(ku-za^ to come 
Mu-ezi, the moon 
ku'buzia^ to ask 
inzila^ a road 
in-zala^ hunger 
K f ku'kala^ to remain ku-hara 
*^^ \ in-kukti^ a hen n dyuhua 



Herero 

the 

ru-ho)i 

o honi 

t'ho 

kii'Va 

mne)e 

kU'pitra 

ti'dyira 

ndyara 



Tonga 

{ku'leta, to bring 
in-dezu (== in 4ezu), beard 
ku-yanda^ to wish 
ci-iundu, a hill 
(//•«/», a tooth 
Xnyina, his mother 
( i-bne^ a slone 
Xku-bona^ to see 
Y (/«-5^//, an elephant 

^im-vula^ rain 
J ij-uly, the sky 



N 



B 



127. — ^- B' I- However /^ is apparently more firmly pronounced in Herero than 
in Tonga, though not after «, as in this case Herero weakens p to b, 

Ex. : Tonga Herero 

izuba H'Pia^ a new day t-yuva e-pe 

in-^bo impia^ a new dress mbanda mbe 

128. — 2. T\% apparently a favorite letter with Herero, at least before «/, not how- 
ever after n. 



Tonga Herero 

ku'Sabiia^ to answer kuitavera 

i'Sue^ we €-t€ (= e-tue) 

S'Uniue^ a hyaena tyi-ungu 

mu-niu^ a person mu-ndu 



Ex. : Tonga H erero 

ku'fua^ to die ku-ta (^ kutua) 
i'fu(w)a^ a bone e-tupa 
'pofu, blind poiu 

busiku^ night u-iuku 

129. — 2* The fact that several consonants are more or less 
weakened in Herero, according as they are coupled or not with a 
nasal sound, is the cause of several stems having two forms, ac- 
cording to n. 55. 

Ex. : Tonga Herero 

without nasal 
with 



Tonga 
'pia^ new 

•^/, bad 



Vbe, 

('Vt\ 

\'bi\ 



'tza^ come 



without 

with 

without 
\-dya, with 
ka-iera, a little bird 
n-D^ra, a bird 



i-y^f 



{ 



I) 



>t 



11 



If 



Ex. : Imperative in-dyo, ** come ". 
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130. — -^- '■'■ '■ Tlie Herero article, with its only fonn o, is very noticeable in 
readiDg ihis language (319). 

2. Analogies nre not wanting between Herero. Moxambtqut, and Affion^pe{c{. i6g-2i8 
and the note to n, 50). 

3. Ceriain features which are going to be described as being particularly remarkable in 
tijheare shared in by Herero. 

BIHE. 

{Spoken on the Upper Kwania.) 

131. — As described in the Grammar and Vocabulary published 
bv the A. B. C. F, M., Bihe seems to be an amalgamaiion of several 
other languages. In some respects it reminds us of Tekeza of the 
East Coast. In others it reminds us more of Herero. Like the latter, 
it drops or weakens several consonants. Its other most remarkable 
features are : 1°} to change in many words the syllable mu of the; 

'// to :'(' or to i : 2") 10 change the "["onga 
', in others to v; 3°) to change the Tonga 

TosGA Bihe 

ba-ttiu, people ma-nii 

soba (Angola iova), chieftain soma 

■bari, two -vali 

MBUNDA('), LOJAZI. NANO and NDONGA. 

(Spoken from Benguella lo the Upper Zambeii.) 

132. — These languages, though differing materially from one 
another, may be joined together, until they are better known. They 
are purer than Bihe. They stand halfway between Herero and 
Karanga. However, on the whole, they seem to be nearer to Herero. 
The materials at hand are not sufficient to allow of more explicit 

statements. 

I. MtKHdfi it properly a generic n»nie which it applied 10 many different tribe*. Wiih my nalive infer. 
nunti. LiimipiDnf. l-lolut>. .tnd oiher iravelkra. I u*c it ei^Elutively when ipenking oF ilie MfhiJa proper. 
VII thtl luuon whote proper teal i> on ilie Malnbe. tlir KuunilOi anil ihe uniern liaiik of llie 'iartAKti. 
t.i'.lnitconr. accordiof lo Chwann faihion, c^illt llicni ihe i/if-milii. Holub. who calls (hem corrcclly Ihe 
.1 /.(.«>■ ii.il. iimiiukcnnhcn he locatci them on ihe eitlcrn -iidi; ot Ihe tipper /.imlKii. ,1/*«Wj « iilio 
Ki according la n. 373. In llii: I'Drluuuw poueiiloni of lUt Wcil, lliii woril lint In'* 
why rliij;i/ld. Ililit Lind Oilier Western liiD|;uiiiCi'( are 
«,- IT liKtodHtLon Mt imiiie mform/inl- UH-.I I.. 



Other languages to i 


«. and 1 


sound b in some cases to ». 


r to / (cf. 209). 




Ex. : Tonga 


Bihe 


mutue, a head 


uiwi 


milue, heads 


ri-fic'i 


i kuuii, ten 


e-iwi 


n'letu, chin 


e ci-yeli 
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133. — Ex. : 












Mbunda (Kw£ngo) Lojazi 


Nano 


N DONGA 


Herero 


Karanga 


tiVi, a bird 


ka-tMla 


oka-ndyila 


H-bira 


ka-yra 


inyuni 


tnema^ water 


fiiema 


v-ova 




mti>a 


i'Vura 


ma-zCy fat 


ftta-te 


U'lela 




ma-ze 


ma-futa 


U-yolo^ the nose 


Ihyolo 






C'Uru 


ci-miro 


io-lime^ the tongue 


n-daka 


e-laka 




e-raka 


ru-rimi 


li'xo^ the eye 


lixo 


isso 


e-xo 


i'ho 


ji-xo 


menye^ fingers 


mt'fiye 






mi-nue 


mi-nue 


ma-nyiy stones 


ma-ue 




ma-we 


maoe 


ma-icue 


n-golOy a zebra 


n-goh 




n-goro 


n-goro 




kthgola^ to laugh 


ko'gola 






kuyota 


u-YoIa 


^<7.// (?), to die 


kO'Xa 




kn-xa 


ku'ta 


U'fa 


mo-no^ a iKirson 


tno-nu 


mil tio 


u mfu 


mn-ndn 


un-iii^ |)1. ba-nu 


kho-ilo^ above 


kho'ilo^ 






ko iyi'Uru 


jejuni 


koyopa^ to hear 


ko'^eha 






ku-^uva 


uwua 


/r-y^^^, a hut 


n-jobo 


ka/tdyu 




H'dyiio 


i-mumba 


ko-landa^ to buy 


ko-landa 






ku-randa 




yamba, an elephant 


yamba 




o-ndyamba 


n-dyambci 


x joo 



134. — N' ^' ^Ve may notice in ihese examples the Lojazi and Ndonga form>t« In 

or ko-Xa " to die " for the Tonga ku-fua. We find likewise in Lojazi ko-toma (= Rotsc ku- 

fuma) " to possess ", and ki-ien (= Tonga ci-fua) ** a bone ". Hence it is probable that in 

these languages, as in Herero (128), we have the transition from /to / or t, at least before u, 

ROTSE. 

(Spoken on the Upper Zambezi.) 

135. — More information is wanted in order to make out how 
far the grammatical system of Rotse differs from that of Tonga. 
Some of the regular phonetic permutations between the two lan- 
guages may however be safely traced already, and they are well 
worth notice. Thus : — 

/Tonga z = Rotse / generally, [d after w). =^ in a 



136. - I 



1 Tonga 



II 



Ex. 



Tonga 


Rotse 


fVf-5/, flies 


ndi 


mu-nti^ village 


mo-nde 


'Zitna^ destroy 


'tima 


mu-ezt^ moon 


mo-eii 


tfiukazi, female 


mo-kati 


(p)a'9ize^ outside 


ba-nde 


ku'za^ to come 


ko-ya 


(l)izuba, sun 


li-yoa 


Ma'fizi\ water 


met 



few words, or is suppressed. 

d in some words, x in others (or/ 

after ;/), or is suppressed. 

Tonga Rotse 

kU'Sia, to leave alone ko-dia 



insuiy fish 


n-di 


in-singOy neck 


n-dingo 


(i)i sikatiy midday 


lesekate 


ktt seka^ to laugh 


ko'Seka. 


'OHse^ all 


'Onje 


(p)a-nsi, down 


ba-tije 


mesOj eyes 


meo 


mi'Sozif tears 


mioti 



N, B, Apparently s in Tonga remains s in Rotse in suffixes. Ex. : ko-tiut-isa^ to destroy 
utterly (Tonga ku-sim-isin). 



(fjt-kali, in ihe middle ha-kaci 

(o mu'tima, licnrt, inHerero) mo-cima 

ku ita, lo cal) loud ko-hana 

-talu, iliree a/u 
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{Tonga V = Rotse/. 
Tonga/ (both clear and weakened or suppressed) 
= Rolse h. 

Ex. Tonga Roise Tonga Rotse. 

in-devu, beard mo-Upa I -pia, a) new, b) burn -bin 

-i'h/i7, breed.be multi|)lied, -pula tm-pni'o, wiiUet mobeho 

.i«i'«i7, hear, (Her.-iKj'u} -yopa I (p)t-junza,\Q-n\oxxQvi bt-yonda 

138. — 3" The Tonga particle c\ is pronounced si or if in Rotse 
as in Kafir and Chwana (cf. 493). This is of some importance. 

139. — 4° /? and 7" of Tonga arc suppressed in Rolse in some 
cases, and changed in others "to various sounds. 

Ex. Tonga Rotse Tonga Rotse 

^«-i>)'i], hnir of animal eya 

• bi\ bad -i(-biahetn,a.n) 

(b)i-biu, y.one Hyoe 

Au-ia, 10 sieal io-ija (?) 

140. — 5° Consonants coupled with nasals are apparently wea- 
kened, Examples of this may have been observed above (lofi)- 
Here are a few others. 

Kx-TosGA Rotse Tonga Roise Tonga Rotse 

iii-kukii, a hen nicku I in-^afiga^a. doctor munz/j I iiiii-ntu, n person wj-nu 

iniu/u, an old man naubu \ i«-/£>«^o, a goal mboiizo I i//);/«f, a hyaena zoHdo{}) 

141. — '^'- B. I. The sound which we spell «a is spell by Livingstone variously : 
li, lit, iJj. Somelimes the very same word occurs in Livingstone's manuscripts wiih all 
lhr«e dilTercnl modei of spelling. 

2. We cannot warrant ihe correctness of ihe lowels in all ihe evamples given in this 
work for Rotse, Livingstone who is our only authoriry and who was principally a Chw.Tnn 
scholar, does noi seem to have cared much for the differences between o and u, e and i 
{cf. n. 2oo)-Likewise we cannot certify that /in some of preceding words is pronounced like 
y \nye>ir. Possibly Livingstone nieani lo express by it the sound of the French /(our^, ij)- 

3. At the end of Capello and Ivenj' " />->w Btngutttata Ihe toilory iff J'acfa ".there 
is a short collection of words which are said lo represent the Ca-luiana language. As the 
Rolse call themselves 5ii-/oi' or ^a./w/an'/, we should expect these to be Roise words, 
but they are not so, or, if they are, we must say that they are considerably metamorphosed. 
The authors say thai probably ihey belong to the Kololo language. Certainly ihey belong 
to nothing of ihe kind. Bui what approaches to Kololo are some iwcniy words given in the 
same work under the heading of " Njenji ". Concerning Kol.ilo, sec n. 169. 

l42. — Next lo Rotse is the Nyengo language, which is described 
in Livingstone's Comparaiive Vocabulary MSS, It is spoken on 
the River Nyengo. which is an affluent of the Upper Zambezi. 
Ex. i") mo-kalhi, a woman; dingo, the neck; mendt, a town; in^tra, a path, etc, cf. 136. 
s") m-bebc or wfWii, wind, winter ;/*-ohiAj, tomorrow; i^/h^, a paddle (Rotse, fcA(A',- 

Tonga, d-laifo), cf. 137- 
3") mfwHio, a goat ; mama, a doctor ; mo-nc. a person, etc. cf 140. 
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RUNDA OR LUNDA, and LUBA. 

N, B, Runda is spoken on the Upper, Luba on the Lower Kasai. Hoth these languages 
are closely connected with Rotse. 

143- — If we judge from Koelle's specimens of Runda, its most 
remarkable phonetic feature is that the final vowels of its words are 
scarcely heard, while some others are broadened or weakened. 
This however is much less perceptible in Carvalho's Lunda Gram- 
mar and in Capello and Ivens specimens of the same language. 
Traces of a tendency to the same effect in Luba may be seen in 
the short notes on this language which have been given by Dr. 
Buttner in the ** Zeitschrift filr afrikanische Sprachen, 1888-89 '\ 
pp. 220-233. 
Ex. Tonga Lunda 





KOELLE 


Carvalho 


Capello and Ivens 


; Luba 


ku'tui^ an car 


dids/i 


di-tui 


di-to 


di'chii 


/////I, a bone 


difup 


di-fupa 






mu'kaziy a woman 




mu-kaje 


mukaje 


miikax 


mu'zikty a slave 


mO't'or 


mu-roro 






i'beh^ woman's breast 


di-yel 


di-yeU 




(hiadi 


ini'Vuia^ rain 


umfal 


lunvula 






lu'limi^ the tongue 


ardun 


ludimi 




In dimi 


ma-nziy water 


menyi 




menu 


mcii 


kabua^ a little dog 


ka-b 


kabua 


kabo 




li-no^ (Kafir i-zi-fiyo)^ a tooth 


dizcii 


dizeu 




dino 


ii-nso^ an eye 


di-z 




di ct 





144. — 2"" There is also every appearance that the Tonga zi is 

sounded// or ci in Lunda. 

Ex. Tonga Lunda 

ffiU'lozi^ a wizard mitlaji (?) or urotchi 

mU'kazi^ a woman mukaje 

N. B, Possibly also the Tonga sound ///- before a vowel is, in Lundn, changed to tsh or 
dsh^ as in di-dsh (K), an ear, (Tonga ku-tui); umo-dsh (K), a head, (Ton^'a di-dsh)^ etc.. 
Cf. parallel changes in Chwana and Kafir for the sounds /w, ///, w//, etc., before vowels, 
nn. 122 and 202-207. 

RUA. 

(Spoken on the Lualaba, South of Nyangwe). 

145- — If we may rely upon Mr. Last's collections in his " Piy/y- 
gloUa AfHcana ", the most remarkable phonetic feature of Una i.s 
the transition from LI to J I. There is however no ir.ict! of this in 
Cameron's Rua vocabulary at the end of his '* .Irnfss Afriia ". 
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Ex. Tonga Rua 





Last 


Cameron" 


-biii, two 


■Hji 


■U'ili 


lu limi, tongue 


lujimi 


lu.vimi 


U-ttO, looth 


ji-no 


li-no 



X. B. Guha, which is spoken West of Lake Tanganyika, is closely allied to Rua. How- 
ever ii shows no trace of ihe transition fiom LI to JL 

ANGOLA. MBAMBA. and FIOTE ok LOWER CONGO. 

146. — In many respects these languages differ considerably 
from each other, but they practically agree in most of the points in 
which they differ from Tonga. The only regular permutations of 
consonants which are worth notice in them are the following : — 

147. — i" The Tonga z before I'and « = generally/ (French/^ 
in the three of them. 

The Tonga s before /and e = generally x (English sh). 

MuAMBA Congo 
lily inu-iji, family 



Ex. Tonga 




Anuola 


mu-nzi, village 




,HH-iji, fa< 


■sima, put out a 


light 


■jima 


in-iila, road 




n.}iia 


(l)i.-Jna, name 




ri-jina 


bu-ii, smoke 




ri-xi 


muit, earth 




9X1 






148. — 2° The Tonga p (both expressed and suppressed or 
weakened) = Angola b = Mbamba /: (or b suppressed) = Congo :' 
(sometimes m). 

Ex. Tonga .Angola Mi;*mha Congo 

pia, a)burn; b) new -bia -hia via 

ci/u(w}a, bone, c'nest ki/uba, bone ki/f,a 

(f)ansi, down b'a xi ? (o)va-Hxi 

■P^> gi*'e -ba -ha vana 

149. — .V. B. In Congo, those stems iihicli have generally v where Tonga has p 
recover this consonant after nasals. Ek. m puno "wind " (Tonfia im-pn.-u). 

150. — y Tongas = Angola g (?) or k = Congo /■ (cf. 258). 
Ex, Tonga Angola Congo 

iu-a'a, dawn of day ku-gia ku-kia 

Hill fila, tail Hiu kila nkUa 

151. — Though agreeing thus in many points, the language of 
-Angol.i and that of Lower Congo seem to differ considerably on 
some others. Thus : — 
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1** In Angola, noxin is dropped before \r, .r, ^. Not so in Congo. 
On this point Mbamba is apparently like Angola. The same phe- 
nomenon takes place in Swahili, Sagara, etc., cf. 282, 283. 

Ex. Tonga Angola M ram ha Congo 

insoni^ shame sonye ? n-soni 

ku-nsiy below koxi ? ku-nxi 

//i-0A^a(?), swallow //j/w, (of class IN) //>//« (of class IN?) venga-m-punza 

152. — ^V. B, I find there are in Angola a few words in which the Tonga n is 
replaced by / before a consonant. Ex. kuivua " to hear " (Tonga ku-nvna)^ mu-iji " a 
family " (Tonga mu-tni)^ etc.. 

153- — 2*" In Congo, the classifier MU of the classes MU-BA 
and MU-Ml is generally reduced to N (M before labials), as in 
Karanga and Senna (107, loi). 

E.x. 



Tonga 


Congo 


Karanga 


mu-kiilu^ elder 


n-kulu 


(u)n-kuru 


mu-samo^ a tree 


nti 


(u)nH 


mU'Cila^ a tail 


nkila 


(u)n-cira 



154. — 3** Congo weakens also, or drops, the classifiers BU 
and KU of the classes BU-MA and KU-MA. Cf. 465 and 447-450. 

N,B, In this again, Congo reminds one of Karanga. Are these merely accidental con- 
nexions between the principal language of the ancient Congo kingdom and that of ancient 
Monomotapa? 

155. — 4"" In general, in the classification of nouns, Congo 
recedes further from Tonga and from the generality of the Bantu 
languages than Angola does, as will appear from the chapter on 
substantives. Mbamba seems to be nearer to Tonga than either 
Angola or Congo. 

150^ — A': B. I. The Congo dialects which arc described in the old Grammar of 
the Capuchin Father Brusciotlo a Vetralla and in the Mss. French-Congo Dictionary in 
the British Museum, were more perfect than the modern San-Salvador dialect described 
in Rev. W. Holman Bentlcy's " Diciionary and Grammar of the Coni^o Language " (Lon- 
don, 1887). 

157. — 2. The Bangala language, of which Mr. H^li Chalelain has given us speci- 
mens in the ^"^ Zeitschriftfiir afrikanische Sprach€n'\ 1888-1889, pp. 136- 146, is probably 
the same as that which is called Kasands or Kasandshi in Koelle's Polygloita. It differs 
but little from Mbamba. 

158. — 3- The old Angola dialect, which has been preserved to us in the C.ranimar 
of Father Pedro Diaz, S. J., and in the catechism of Father de Couclo, S. J., had fewer 
contractions and was consequently nearer to Tonga than the modern dialect. 
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MIDDLE CONGO LANGUAGES. 

159. — li. H. Johnston, in his " Janruey up the River Congo ", 
gives us precious, though short, vocabularies of three languages of 
Middle Congo, viz. Teke, Bunia and Yansi. They are sufficient to 
show that these languages differ considerably from one another, 
comparatively speaking, and yet perhaps moie from any other 
known Bantu language. But they are neither sufficiently accurate, 
nor complete enough, to allow us to bring out any of their phonetic 
features with certainty. 

1 60. — ^' ^- A few words in Dumn and Teke have the conson-int r where Tonga 
has A This, as we shall see further on, is characteristic of the MoiainbiquC'Chwana- 
Mpongive group of langua):es. The Buma language in particular has certainly a great deal 
in common wiiii Mozambique. 

161. — Here are, for the sake of comparison, a few of the words 
in which these languages agree best with Tonga, and consequently 
with the main Bantu group : — 



(. Tonga 


Tekk 


BtrMA 


Vansi 


ma Me, woman's l>feast 


ma hit la 


ma-hitla 


mahicla 


hMato, a canoe 
ittH ana, a child 


hweitii 


bwaro 


bu'-en^o 


mu se, country 


nc/ii 


kitt 


»(hi 


kuftui, death 
mubua, a dog 


fl/ (the dead?) 
m-hwa 


saa-fwa (?) 
m-bu-a 


a.^«/(thedead?) 
m-bwa 


ku tut, an ear 


n-gtimn 


n-gma 
iiui 


H-goma 
i-tui 


matui, the cars 


.«av/;;//(i44) 






mu-liie, ihe head 
i-ji, an egg 
li-nso, an eye 


mit-fh.'i 

i-k, 

iihu 


di-u 


mu-iu 

ifcf 

li-ihuH 


insui. a fish 


n-dnci 


n-lH 


H-thui 


in-};iiiig<i, a ductur 
ma-fua, a skeleton 

-hi, bad 


iiiviihu 
n-ga 
ma-fioa 
■hi 


■hi 


n-Subu 
lipfuba (99) 


-tatii, three 


-tain 


laru 


•iatu 



162. — - Here are also a few words in which, as far as we may 
rely on these small vocabularies, these languages dififer widely from 
the main Bantu group. 

lix. Toxi:a TiiKE Huma Vansi 

mu tih (Senn.i m Pto). fire '"-fia or /irbaa m bi^ me a or meja 

m /v»gi> (Swahiii m-buzi), a j;oat n-lab>i 

iH-gHlio, cloth i\--iko 

iH-:,>ka, a nnakc n (atr 

imba, ihi: sun ma-ltie 



H-lal.a 


Hlaha 


ki-piu 


bilamba 


m.fili 


"iii-ibiitiiia 


iun 


H iUmbt 
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NYWEMA. 

(Spoken North of the River Lukuga). 

163- — The materials available regarding the language of the 
cannibal Nywema are not yet sufficient to allow us to pass a judg- 
ment on the features proper to it. However it may already be said 
that it has much in common with the language of the Bihe, while, in 
some respects, it reminds one more of Mpongwe (cf. 213 and sqq.). 

164. — I"* The classifiers of the class M U-M I (366), are reduced 
in Nywema to or n in the singular (Mpongwe 0, Bihe //), and to 
e or i in the plural (Mpongwe /, Bihe vi). 



Ex. Tonga 


NVN 


VEMA 


Mpongwe 


BlIIE 




Hamua 


Kusu 






DIAI.ECr 


DIAI.ECr 






mu'lomo^ the mouth 


0-lomo 


U'iomflf 


olumbn 


■ • • 


mi'lomOy mouths 


e-loino 


elomo 


i-lumbu 


• • • 


mu'tue^ the head 


O'twe 


O'twe 


• • • 


utwi 


mi'tut^ heads 


e-t7oe 


etwe 


• • # 


Vht7i»i 


[ww // (Senna), a tree] 


oM 


oti 


O'tindi 


ti'ti 



165. — 2** The Tonga z before /is replaced in Nywema, at least 
in some words, by /, (Mpongwe /or «, Bihe / expressed or sup- 
pressed, 131). 



Ex. 



Tonga 


Nywema 


Mpongwe 


Bihe 


mu-ezt\ the moon 


well 


o-givdi 


• • • 


mu'kazt\ a female 


wall 


• • • 


u kai 


iin-buzi^ a kind of goat 


mbuli 


mbuni 


• • • 



166. — 3** The sound which in Nywema is t/ when not inlluenced 
by a nasal, changes to/ when inlluenced by one, as in Mpongwe. 
Congo, and several other languages. Ex. lu-vita, a finger, pi. pila 
(== m-pila, of class LU-IN). 

167- — N^D, I. Nywema differs from Mpongwe, among other things, by not 
having r where Mpongwe has it for the Tonga / (cf. 214). Otherwise the word for " head " 
should not be in Nywema o-twe^ but o rue; that for " belly *' should not be otimn, but 
o-riina^ etc. 

168. — 2. All these conclusions concerning Nywema are drawn from Last's pre- 
cious collections in his " /Wrv/<'/Ai Afriotiui ", pp. 183-187 and 232-233. Mr. Stanley's col- 
lections in his ** Dark contincni " would lead to dilTirrcnt conclusions. Trobalily tlicy 
represent different dialects from those which have been studied by Last. 
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KUA OR MOZAMBIQUE, and CHWANA. 

169. — The association of Chwana with the languageof Mozam- 
bique may appear astonishing on account of its novelty. The fact 
is that we are passing to a class of languages which differ on im- 
portant points from those reviewed until now, and thai, precisely 
where such differences occur, these languages happen to have 
similar features. This part of our study is particularly interesting, 
because after having passed from Mozambique and the Comoro 
islands to Basutoland and the Kalahari, thus touching the very 
southernmost parts of Africa, we find ourselves obliged to retrace 
our steps towards Kilimanjaro, then to pass over to the Ogowe 
under the equator, across the whole African continent. 

,\'. B. Nearly cverylhing ihal will he said on Chwana in this anicle is Irue not onlj- r>f 
Chwana proper, bul also of iis numerous dialects (Sum, Tlhaping, Kololo, elc). 



170. — To understand the language of Mozambique and 
Chwana, it is necessary to distinguish with a very peculiar attention 
between those consonantal sounds which include a nasal and those 
-.'.•kick contain none. Hence : — 

171. — I" Considering those somids which contain no nasal, we 
have to notice a set of permutations which differs considerably from 
most of what we have seen until now. The correspondence of r and 
/ is particularly remarkable. The general tendency is to guttural 
sounds. 

172. - ; 



173. 





MasAS] Kll.lMANF. 


■laiu, three 


rnrii -tato -farii 


kn-ja/a. lo hold 


u-.ara u-vaira ^.i €li7.-ar,i 


kii-luma, to send 


u-riima -u-rruma go-rowa 


(l)i-lamit. a cheek 


n-raina ni-rraina le-snma 




pi. ma-rama 


mu kazi, a wKc 


«ni'-ari mu-arri{})"ieiadi(or 




(isl. of Moi.) mn-san\cf. 9) 


manguzu, strength 


ikuru 


muci, moor) 


,.n,'-€Ti <nu.erre kgt.-tdi (ox 




k^.-tti) 


in liezii, Iward 


i-r(ru t-rt.h tcdu 
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< 
O 



tt •» 



O 



< 
< 

X 

U 



Ex. Tonga 



Mozambique 



Chwana 



Masasi 



zt 



zu 



If 



It 



r//, z „ dropped (l)i-zina^ a name n- china 

„ „ // ku zala^ to become full uchara 
}\ b „ is kuziala^ to beget u-yara 



»i 



ao kU'Zua^ to come out uua 



174.- 



S == / = //// mfso^ eyes 



„ „ „ „ „ mU'SQfta^ back 



»» II 



If ff 



ku • samba y to wash 



mf'io 

m-Uwa 

u/iaf>a 



»f II 

J/' II 

ti II 

n II 



II 



If 
If 



r ;//// j/V/, hair 

si ku'sia, to leave behind 

„ „ bU'Siku, night 

„ s ku'busia^ to rouse 

„ ////, // „ dropped kusimbay to dig 

se „ thcy te „ /j//^ ^// seka^ to laugh 

175.— 

K aB=droppcd== g 



Kilimane 

ni'Zinai^) le-ina 

goilala 
U'bala gO'tsala 

(Suto isnala) 

go-civa 

ma- to viaitlho 

{Ksifuaff/e/i/oJ 
tiiU'iana vio-thlana 

(Kafir // m-hlana) 
uhaba gotlhapa 
( K a fi r u-kii'hlamba \ 



U'hia 

u-hiu 

u-wuxa 

u-thipa 

uthea 



«♦ »f 

»» fi 

tf ff 

i» If 



ff 
k 



ft ff 

If ff 

>i ^k 

f» »f 



-akOy thine 
in-zoka^ a snake 
ku-buka^ to awake 
i'kumiy ten 
ku-kuwa^ to shout 



176. 



C= dropped = s r/w///, a thing 

„ „ „ ,f ••• mu cila^ tail 

„ „ „ „ M ciakulia, food 

177.— 

F ^= >C' = sh ku'/ua, to die 

„ „ „ ,f /, /' ffia-ftiia, oil, fat 

178.— 

LI = lijr=z J ku4ia, to eat 

n „ / „ f, viuiiango, doorway 

179.- 

n =droppcd= b kU'bonay to see 

„ „ ... „ Cyb ku boko, an arm 



-ao 

i'fioa 

w-uwa 

nikumi 

U'kuwa 

i-iu 

mW'ila 
y-olia 
(= i-a-u- 

u-kwa 
ma-kura 



u-lia 
m-lako 



ntite 

• • • 

n tio 

• • • 

U'timba 
U'Ua 



-au 

noa 

u-u7va 

kume 

u-kuwa 

elo 
mu'ila 



moriri 

gO'Sia 

bo-iigo 

gO'COsa 

go-epa 

gO'tshega 

ago 
noga 
go-coga 
U'Shome 
gO'Shua 

se-lo 

• • • 

se-jo 



lia) 



iK'ona, 



%% n 



„ „ c X'//7v///v/, to awake (inlr.) //-//7i'r7 
bi „ „ „ J 'biala, to sow wala 



U'kua gO'Shwa 
makurra ma-/ura{px ma- 
huraci, ii.) 

u-oja goja (205) 
mo-jako 

U'Ona gO'bona 

le-fogo, pi. ma- 
bpgo {41 4). 
u inca gO'ioga 

go jala (202) 



40 . 
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180. 



Ex. Tonga 



f2 S u Masabi 

P ^ ,, =^J\\\) muimX—/Hu-pini),h:Liidieni'iiii(p\.i 

., „ .. II II (P)akali, between rari 

„ „ „ ,, ... i-/ua (^ i-/upa),\}on& m'iitra 

II I. I, i< !■ (pj"-"^', down i<7-//ii 

X81. — -v. .5. r. This last permuUlion. vii. / = t/ = 
what has been noiiced in Congo (148, 149I, Roi 



KlLIMANE 

rari fa-gart 

ra-li U/alsh(, earth 

'f, should be compared wiih 



e{T37),e 

132i — 2- The fact of i being suppressed, as in Moiambique, though menlioned 
more particularly in this place, is common to many other Bantu languages, as may have 
been remarked throughout the whole of this article. Cf. class BUMA, in the chapter on 
substantives. 

183. — 2° Consideritig those consonantal sounds which contain 
a ansa/, we meet here with an entirely new application of the gene- 
ral principles mentioned in nn. 55-59. viz. — the nasal is apparently 
suppressed, except before monosyllabic stems, and then, in Chwana, 
the consonant which remains is either hardened or strengthened, or, 
if possible, dentalized, while in most of the dialects of Mozambique 
there is a marked tendency to the same effect. Hence : — 

184. ~ , 



3 5 


Ex. Tonga 




MOZA 


MBIQUE 


Chwana 


£ 1 5 


Masasi 


KlI.niANE 


MP_ /._/.* 


im-pcwo, wind 




i-pio. 


pei-o 


Ph€f0 


185.— 












MB= p,b ^ p 


kiibiiiiiba, to form 




U-„pa 


U-Uha 


go-bopa 




imbiisi, goals 




e-piiri 


biire 


podi 


"., ".. »»'(?) !', !! 


imbtzu, seeds 




m^biyu (?) 


btu 


pa, 


186.— 












NV..rMV=;*= / 


i uvula, rain 




i-pul. 




pula 


.,/!<■ „ // 


ku-HViia, lo hear 




h'-iu-a 




go-uthva 


187.- 












NF= :*/; 


in uhi n.jutjHi, a 


shor' 






lielatkhitihant 


188.- 




[road 






NK= 4 = kg 


(■« kukii, a hen 






■ ku 


*<v,;-" 




(-.linkuni, firewo 


^jd 


i-kum 




dikgiym 


189.— 












N(;= nn — i. 


in-i.-mb,. a co« 




i wfl'V".' 




*.V".-.. 



190. 
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< 
O 

as 
o 

H 



O 



< 

X 

U 



Ex. Tonga 



Mozambique 



Chwana 



Masasi 



Kilimane 



191.— 



NJ n k =i k^ts ku-njila^ to enter uktna 

192.— 

NT= t ^=^ th mu-ntu^ a [>erson ;//-/// 

„ „ „ „ „ /«-//W, a shield 

193.- 

ND— t^th^=^ t mu-iindi, a pit «-////, 

n n If ,. f» ku-enda, to go 7('-/-////7, 

„ „ „ „ „ ku'linday to watch over u-lita^ 

194.— 

NS= /, M= //// 



»» »» 

l» »> 

»l II 

l» ♦> 



)l 



»» »» 
II »l 

II l» 



fl 



195.— 

NZ= ///, d = 



fl 
II 
II 
II 



II 
II 
II 
II 



II 
II 

X 

n 



II 
II 
II 
II 



)t 



// 

II 
is 

II 
n 



'091 se^ all 

li nso^ an eye 

in-soni\ shame 

hi'Sangu^ a hoof, a shoe 

fttu-nst\ within 



(pja-nze^ outside 
in-zala^ hunger 
in-zUoy a road 
ma-nzt\ water 
in-zoka^ a snake 



-oihe 

niiho 

i'Xoni 



m-hi-na 



va the 
i'ihula 

• • • 

ina-xi 
inoa 



196.- 

NY= « = 



II II 



1} 



II 



11 



// i nyama^ meat 
i-nyati^ a bufTalo 



inama 
inari 



gO'kena or go tsena 

mU'io mo'ihu 
ihepi 

mO'UU 
u ffufiiQ) go-e(a(;=XoUz\t\) 
goleia 

-oUnt 'Oiihe 
nito It'iilho 
di'tlhon^ 
(Kafir /« tloni) 
tlhaku 
(Kafir / fi'tlangu) 
mo ti-n mo-ten^ 



va-njt (?) kivantle 
dala tlala 
dila tsela 

viaijc metse 
noa noga 



nyama nama 
nam nare 



1Q7, — A'^ B, It is evident from this last permutation (Hy=n) that the Mozam- 
bique word noa, snake, and the Chwana noga interchange immediaUty, not with the Tonga 
form in-zoka, but with the Kafir form / nyoka. And in general it may be said of many words 
both in Chwana and in Mozambique, that they are in more immediate connexion with 
their Kafir than with their Tonga equivalents. 

198. — This influence — open or concealed — of nasals upon 
other consonants, in Chwana and Mozambique, causes a great many 
words to have in these languages two forms each, these forms being 
sometimes widely different (cf. 52-59). 

Ex. Tonga Mo7AMr.i<)i»i-, (jiwana 

bantu /'rt-tatu, three persons «r/// // raru hallw ha ^/raro 

/// ci'W//y f":;/// tatu, Ihrcc cnws / (i#yvc f'/Z/jtaru iii k^^omo ts€(di)tdX\X 
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N. B. 1 have not however sufficient evidence to trace with certainty to the influence of 
nasals the fact ihai verbs in Chwana adopt a stronger form after the reflexive pronoun i 
(655), as if n were suppressed. Possibly this fact might also be explained by saying that 
the vowel 1 produces in given cases the sanie eflecl as n, as if i and n were two connate 
sounds in Bantu (cf. 131,185,411, 414). But this explanation does not seem to hold so 
well as the flrst in presence of the fact that ihe classiflcr Dl of the class SE-DI (Ton^ 
Cl-Zl) does not cause the steins which follow it to adopt strong forms, 'Compare n. 496 
with n. 395.) 

199. — Though Chwana and Mozambique agree very nearly in 
the remarkable features just mentioned, they can in no wise be 
considered as mere dialects of one and ihe same language. For they 
diverge in many other respects, principally in this, that, through 
contractions, elisions, and probably owing to European intercourse, 
the grammatical system of proclitics, enclitics, prefixes, and suffixes, 
is in Mozambique reduced to a mere skeleton, while its richness 
is extraordinary in Chwana. 

200. — Again, Chwana, contrary to Mozambique, often changes 
to the « of the other languages, and their ;' to e, as may be seen 
in the above examples. Likewise the syllable ni at the end of Bantu 
words is regularly changed to «g; in Chwana, though there is no 
evidence that the same is done in Mozambique (194). 

201. — Again, a remarkable feature of Chwana, apparently not 
shared in by Mozambique, is a series of combinations of conson- 
ants and vowels which occur before such suffixes as begin with 
a vowel. They are for the most part similar to those which have 
been described in ihe note on Kafir ( 1 32-1 23) as affecting the con- 
sonants m. b. and^. .\ few others are new, affecting the consonants/, 
r. and ts. They are well described in Rev. William Crisp's " Secoana 
Gr. ", pp. 103-104. from which the following examples are drawn: — 

202.- 

!■■ He- (vowel) --= I- \ix. tkti-e, a shield; diminulivt thejana, a small shield. 

/;,'■ (vowel) =y;.' oy- Ex. tlhaba, pierce ; passive voice -//ilap.-a, be pierced. 



203.— 


iD-goiejSL "/(JO = (6.>-gi>/'eho-a. "le bo-o), this is my bread. 


i"/'M«'owel)=«t.- 
/'/«.{vowcl) = f/;7('- 


Ex. mo-lapo, a river; dimin. mn-laavana. 
F,n. Isliep/u, a springbok; dimin. ts/iec/ncana. 


204.— 

3" ,»/.»- (vowel)=«aT,'■ 


Ex. kgniiiP, an ok; dimin. kf;oHVfa»a. 


205.- 

4"/.. (vo,vel)-.y- 
/.w (vnni'l) -■?.■ 
Jh (vowtlt^./.- 


K*. /./■////<»ja"'f je (=/-■«"/«'' le-awrle-e). this is my eyf 

l':i, */:///«, .1 tMri..j>i- ; diiiMM. kl,„n~:in,i. [(< f. 1 ;S) 
V.n.fiilit a gu3t;diiiiin./(>/i<7nf. 
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206.— 

S<*^^(vowcl)=s/x//- Ex. se-ilhare, a tree; dimin. setlhaishana. 

Ts- before a and e becomes c before o. Ex. boisa, ask; /^r^, a question. 

2Qi*7 ^ — A^. B, I. Through some sort of extension of the principle which causes the 
preceding permutations, those syllables which are liable to them, viz. mo^ bo^ po^ etc., are 
sometimes found to interchange in the manner just described after a suppressed nasal. 
Ex. lo-mocana^ a small gulley, pi. di-n^ocana {^-s- di( nymocatM^ cf. 470). 

2. All this naturally throws a good deal of light on some of the phenomena mentioned 
in nn. 172-180. From the examples given in these same numbers for Mozambique, I suspect 
that the transitions of sounds just described are not altogether foreign to the latter lan- 
guage, though far less numerous than in Chwana. 

208. — Here we must come back to another point which is 
common to Kafir and Chwana. This is the use of the peculiar sounds 
///, //, dl, etc. It has just been seen (174) that the Chwana //// cor- 
responds to the Tonga s. So is it with the Kafir /// and /// only // 
is used exclusively after n, hi in the other cases. The Kafir dl is 
used without n only in a few words where it replaces the Tonga 
zi' before a vowel, as in u-ku-dtala ** to play " (Tonga ku-ziana), 
u ku'dla ** to eat " (Tonga kii-lia, ChvidLtidLgo-ja), and its numerous 
derivatives. After «, the Kafir dl= Chwana //= Tonga z. 

Ex. Kafir Chwana Kafir Chwana 



a mehlo^ i\\t tyts via-itlho, (174) 

u m-hlana^ the back mo-ilhana (174) 

// ku-hlamba^ to wash goHhapa (174) 

I «-//t?«i, shame ditlhon^ ('94) 



i ntlangii^ 2i sho^ tlhaku (194) 

/<i-«^/f, outside fnva-niie (195) 

i H'dlala^ hunger tlafa (195) 

I ndiovu^ an elephant tiou 



200. — N. R. \. There are so many analogies between Mozambique and Karanga 
that it is impossible to doubt of their very intimate connexion (cf. 107, 921). Likewise it 
strikes me that Herero resembles Mozambique not only in those permutations of conson- 
ants which maybe traced to the peculiar cut of the teeth of either tribe (50 note), but also 
in the use of certain words which are met with only in a few Bantu Languages. 
Ex. Tonga Mozamhiquf Herero 

mu'bili^ body i-rutu rutu (366*) 

muoyOy heart m-rima viu-timay etc. 

210. — -• Several coast languages which are heard from Mozambique to Delagoa 
Bay are intermediary between Chwana and Mozambique on the one hand, and Zulu and 
Senna on the other. This is true to a certain extent of Kilimane, examples of which have 
been given above, as also of Gunda which has been mentioned in a previous article. But 
it applies more particularly to Tekeza (Delagoa Bay), Nyambane, and Gwamba (East of 
the Lower Limpopo). However all such languages have on the whole more in common 
with Chwana and Mozambique than with Zulu and Senna. Kafirs both in Natal and at 
Senna have a supreme contempt for all of them. I have even known a man born at Kili- 
mane who considered his own native language as a mean brogue, while he used to extol 
Senna as a refined language. In fact, everything; combines to make us believe that the 
peculiar features of the language of Mozambique and the like were originally the result of 
lip-rings and filed teeth. Lip-rings must have modified considerably the pronunciation of 
nasal and labial sounds, and filed teeth that of dental sounds, and the combined result of 
both must have been a tendency toguttur.ils, and to aspirates, or to half-suppressed sounds. 
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Ex. Tonga Teke^a, Nyambane Gwamba, Chwana Mozamb. Senna Zulu 



u.a«a,achi!d 


luana njianQ) 


niivaua 


«i«/a«a(104) imu-aiie. 


■«/«, people 


va.no wa.noQ) 


ia-nAu 


ba.rhu[ii^) a.lii 


/If -iain0, trees) 


nti-rt mitanda 


me-ri 


(di-lihareA\7l)m-iri 


ami, waier 


... Tna.fi 


m^-ti 


me-tst (195) tna-xi 


i/H, three 


■■■ i ? (with r 


) naru 


thani (igj) taru 


(owri/.acow 




homo 


-ti.'("«o (189) i-Hfpe 


TSHAGGA AND HINZUA. 


211. — N-B. Tshaggaia o 


ne of the bnguages spoken near K 


one of those of the Comoro isla 


ds. 





an/a 


a ia-H/u 


mi-li 


imi-li 


-lalH 


.fa/ II 


iiiombt 


i n.loMO 



fi-njaro, Hin 



The short specimens we have of these two languages are evi- 
dently insufficient to judge of their proper features. However they 
show plainly that both of them have some of the features of Mo- 
zambique, principally with respect to dental and liquid sounds. 

hroZAMUIQUE 

-raru {■taru'9i\i\\ nasal 
jHW-iri [influence) 



mw-art 
maxi 
nthuwa 



Ex. Tonga 


TSHAGCA 


HiNZU.i 




T^-tafii three 


■raru 


-laru [with 1 


(?)] 


mu.ti\ a tree (Senna) 


muri 


imi-iri 




m at III, ears 


marii 


mah'-yo 




rnufue, the head 


mu-rue 


xi-ts7fa (cf. 


06) 


mu/umua, a servant 




,Ji.r„„ia(m.r 


u»im 


m-c/o, fire (Senna) 


m.oro 


tii-oro 




Z— niu.iazi, a female 


muali 


m-slu 




ma-n:it water 




U,a-Z(ii{f) 




i-suba, the sun 


e-ruva 


idiua 




V.~.ako, thine 




■aho 




-akut, his 




-afu 




P_ ano (=pano), here 




imnu 




.ngai1(= '»g,ipit),ho'* 


many?,.. 


■ngazif 





212.- 



■i/ianil QT -ifgariJ 

1$ short specimens 



A'. B. I. The Gweno language, of which Johnston g 
anjaro Expedition ", is closely allied to Tshagga. 
3. The short specimens of Angaiidja which were published by Steerc in iSGy represent 
a languageofihe Comoro Islands which seems to differ considerably from Hiniua. If these 
specimens may be relied upon, Angaiidja is a mixture of Hinioa and Swahili. 

MPONGWE. 

(Spoken on the Lower Ogowe.) 

213. — Strange as it may appear, it is none the less true that 
Mpongwe is more closely allied to Chwana and Mozambique than 
to the languages of the Lake region. For : — 

I" Here again the most noticeable permutations are from I to r, 
and from « to / (Chwana /, ti, or r). 
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2* The influence of the nasal on consonants combined with it is 
in many respects similar to what has been noticed in Kua and 
Chwana, though it is to be noted that in Mpongwe, contrary to 
what occurs in Chwana and in some Mozambique dialects, the nasal 
is retained before consonants in given cases with the effect of 
changing k, s, and / to ty, z to dy, etc. 

3'' In many words the vowels i and u are changed respectively 
to e and o, as in Chwana {206). 



214. — Ex. 








Tonga 


Mpongwe 


Chwana 


Mozambique 


T tatu^ three 


-raro 


-raro 


-raru 


NT -ntalu, do. (class IN) 


-ntyaro 


•Iharo 


laru 


Z muczi^ the moon 


O'giveli 


khwedi 


• • • 


NZ in-zoim^ an elephant 


n-dyogu 


tlou 


• • • 


S /-sue, we 


aZMt 


XOna 


hij'<? 


NS in-soniy shame 


n-tyoni 


diilhon^ 


i'Xoni 


B 'bi, bad 


'We 


'Shwc 


• • • 


MP -mhi, do. (class IN) 


-mbe 


n 


■ • • 


K ) 
^j- • in-kuku^ a hen 


n-dyogoni 


kgogit 




/ mu-alumi^ a husband 
( 'lanfo^ long 


OTiome 


(cf. mo-no ua) 


(cf. mamna) 


'la 


•UU 


• • • 


ND ndanfo. do. (class IN) 


-nda 


-tcUle 


• • • 



215. — It may be added that in Mpongwe, as in Mozambique, 
V and p correspond to each other as weak and strong letters, e. g. 
owaro ovolti, ** a large canoe, ** nyarc m-polti, **a large ox. " On this 
particular point, Mpongwe resembles the language of Lower Congo 
(cf. 149). 

216. — A remarkable feature of Mpongwe, in the same line as 
those just described, and noticeable principally in verbs, is that these 
have double forms such as -tomaTind -roma, ** send " (Tonga -tnma, 
Chwana -toma and -roma), -dyonga and -yonga, ** drink " (Tonga 
nyua), etc. Probably the more dental, or stronger, of such forms is 
due to an occult influence of the nasal. 

217. — A phonetic feature proper to Mpongwe is the use of the 
consonant n (alias nl) in many instances in which most other lan- 
guages have /. Ex. oXiome, ** a husband " {Tongd mu-a/nm/), 'datli, 
•* two *' (Herero -Aari, Tonga -di/i), /-tcrn^, ** a woman's breast " 
(Tonga i'de/e). 
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218. — ^- ^- Tlis principal feature of Mpongwe, as compared wilh ihe Other 
Banui languages, is the partial oblileralion and disappearance from i< both of the classi- 
fying elements of nouns, and of the connective elements of other words, vii. those elemenlt 
which refer verbs, adjectives, and pronouns to their proper noun (cf. 42). However it muit 
be added that the richness of Mpon);we is saved by the introduction of a great many 
constructions apparently foreign to Bantu, The practical consequence of such a fact with 
respect to this work is lh.it less will be said on Mpongwe than on the other great Bantu 
languages, because our aim is not so much to dwell on the features proper to particular 
languages as to bring out those that are proper to the main group. 

DUALLA. 

219. — Dualla, the principal language of the Cameroons, has a 
great deal in common with Mpongwe, or scarcely differing from it. 
Thus : — 

990 ^jTheTonga/ not preceded by h (^Mpongwe r)=DuaIla /. 
|The Tonga z before / (= Mpongwe / or n) =■-- -» d. 

Ex. ;'rONGA Dt;AI.LA MpONfiWE 'I'ONIM Ou.ALLA MPONCWE 

/•ii-itlo,zan<x bolo eu'-aro ' t-siiia, name diita ina 

Mafuta,iax ui-nia {Chv/^m. ma/ura) im diisi.a kind of gum lu-Mi m-boHi 
■talii, three -lalu ratu /nosi, straight, good /fdi 

■/w'/zij, send -/oi'ia -roma | mt-sozi, tears iitiiodi aii-tyoiii 

221. — 2° Dually has, like Mpongwe, verbs with two forms, the 
one stronger, the other weaker (216). 

Ex.: 'I'uNi;.* Dualla Mi'ONi;wt I'ONCA Duvlla Mtoncwf. 

-/'(^.■«i» (or) -io/irf, I stronger jene -dveHit . i stronger I'/ffi'irfl -dyingi/ia 

(cf.64)\ weaker -.« -yc«a "■'"''' ^"'" (weaker: -,V ■/'"'',C«« 



222. — ■^. ^' '■ The change of the Xongi-butna or -ionii into the Dualla -jene 
and the .Mpongwe -dytna should be particularly noted, as it reveals another link which 
connects these languages with Chwana and Mozambique. Cf. iai where f^c* before a vowel 
IS found 10 change regularly toy in most Chivana dialects. 

: \'owels are weakened in Dualla as in Mpongwe I313J. 

223. — Strange to say, if we consider Dualla from another 
point of view, we shall find that on the whole the Bantu grammatical 
elements are better preserved in it than in Mpongwe. Thus in par- 
ticular the classifiers of the classes MU-BA and MU-M I are not 
reduced to 0-A and O-l, as in Mpongwe, but ihcy keep their 
consonants ;h and b. 

V.t 



'loNCA 


1)1^' A LI A 


Mi'o.suwK 


Hiu-M(u, a person, pi. ta- 


w0-/n, pi. ba- 


o-ma 




m-^m,, pi. b-- 


f-Mmt, 111. a- 


mulonio, mouth, beak, pi. «//- 


melHml'u, |.l. mt- 


otumhu, |il. 1 


<Hcrero : mu lima) heart 


mo-!€ma, pi. mt- 


.-«»,, pi. ,: 



! 
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224. — And, if we place ourselves in a third point of view, we 
may notice in Dualla a feature which reminds one of Swahili and 
Kamba of the East Coast, viz. /is often dropped (8i, 88), 

£x. : Tonga Dualla Swahili Kamba 

im-vula^ rain m-bua m-vua m-bua 

in-zila^ a road n-gia njia nsia 

•lihy cry -eya lia -iya 

225. —Other consonants are dropped in some cases in Dualla, 
but apparently the laws cannot be generalized. 

Ex. : Tonga Dualla Tonga Dualla 



K i'kumi ( ^=i li-kumi )^ X^xi d'um 
F ma-futa^ fat m'-ula 



Z before a -ita^ come -ya or -wa 
N nasal ///// ///i/, a man nio-(u 



226- — '^- ^- Sakcr says in his Dualla grammar, " thai the present Dualla are a very 
mixed people, greatly the result of the slave trade ". Their language is indoubtedly quite 
as mixed, and consequently cannot be said to be a good representative of pure Bantu. 

227* — The same must be said of Benga, Isubu, and Kele, all three of which are 
languages closely allied to Dualla. Benga is spoken on the islands of Corisco lUiy, Isubu 
north of the Dualla, and Kele principally along the Bembo River. 

228. — The most remarkable phonetic difference between Benga and Dualla is the 
transition from s to h. Thus the Dualla words sanj^o " father ", di-so " an eye ", bo-so ** the 
face ", esadu ** small " are respectively pronounced in Benga liango^ dih^^ boho^ cHli 
(Zeitschri/i^ 1888-89, p. 195). 

22Q. — Between Isubu and Dualla the most remarkable phonetic differences are 
the transition from p to/, and the use of/* in many instances in which it is dropped in 
Dualla (Saker^s Grammar, pp. 12 and 18). Thus the Dualla words mo-hpo ** the head ", 
m-boa^^ a town ", ma-iya " blood ", mo-utu ** a child ", etc., are respectively in Isubu mo- 
lofo^ m^bokoy ma-kiuy ttw-kutu^ etc. 

230. — J^cle differs more from Dualla, Benga, and Isubu, than these latter diflfcr 
from one another. Its most characteristic feature seems to be to weaken vowels more than 
any of the languages we have hitherto reviewed. 



Ex. : Tonga 

mu-ntu^ a person 
iiia-boko^ arms 
li'tiso^ an eye 
mi-nue^ the fingers 
bu'iito^ a canoe 
bU'Sio^ the face 



Kele 

mu-ty\ 

ma- bo 

dis/i\ 

mi-na 

bt'Oii 

bo-she 



Dualla 


Ml'ONGWE 


mO'iu 


• • • 


• • % 


a-^i^o 


d'iso 


i-ntyo 


mi'tie 


i'liieno 


b'Olo 


oxu-aro 


bo^so 


O'JO 



FAN. 

(Spoken on the upper stream of the River Gabun.) 

231. — Judging from Don Amado Osorio Zabala *s Fan Voca- 
bulary lately published by Mr. Cust (1887), there can be no doubt 
that this is a Bantu language. It is closely allied to Mpongwe 
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perhaps more closely related to Kele, and again forcibly reminding 
one of Chwana, and even more of Mozambique. This is plain from 
the following permutations, several of which may be considered as 
being regular. 



232.- Ex.: 

Tonga Fan Tonga 
/ -= / -tumigut, scnl 

-tatu, ihree 
kutut, ear 



H after « 



n final 



Fan Mpongwe 

■lomigue -xoiiiio 



pi. ma-lui ])!. nwlo [il. 

H'tut, head whu 

Jem, beard 



H-sei 
it aliml 

gUn 



233.— 

/ dropped 



ped 



tiiu-tii, moon 
ma- tuba, days 
lU'beke, arm 
bantu, people 



( kabia,3. flame (Gulia) 1 ia-iiJ 

tpl. tM-bia, fire f pl,t/tfa 

mabtle, breasts mab\ 

■bili, two -Ar 

tHgulube, a pig w-^/'/ 

ku-ulu, a fool «-^i' 

mu-hiHo, the beak tn-soen 

li no, a looth .w cV/ 
«/;/a, a dyin 



MozAMB. Chwana 
- roinclie( ? ) -rom ilwe 



ru tedii 
rimoi}) mo-dimo 

(hun-a ... 

U-eogn{ci.\iii) 
ba-tho 



dropped 



-iif/u/Mu, to be rich 
in.^avu, an elephant 
imviivu, a hippopo- 
[tamus 
i nyoka, a snake 
inkuku, a fowl 



or tu 
kiiina, riches 



«/« 



ma pcie(})maheU 
ikuluwt koiobe 



:odie-^;('ii,lodie-j//j('rt,todie 



>id}n 



234, — Evidently this is not a complete list of the phonetic 
permutations of consonants between Fan and other Bantu languages. 
I exclude particularly all reference to the influence of h nasal, because 
I cannot trace lis law in Fan as we have traced It in Chwana and 
Mpongwe. However, the extent of this influence may be conjectured 
from the fact mentioned by several travellers that " the nasalization 
of the language is very marked " (Gust's '■ Languages of Africa ", 
vol. II. p. 422). 
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235. — A very remarkable feature of Fan is the negligence 
with which the vowels are pronounced (230). Vox not only do we 
find here many words dropping their final vowel, principally after ;/, 
such as engan, ** a doctor" (Tonga in-gangd); ason, **a tooth" (Tonga 
li-no); n-bom, ** a boa " (Tonga im-booma); n-suur or n-suul, *' a black 
man " (Tonga mu-sundu, Kafir on-tsundu, Chwana vio-sutti, etc.) ; 
but also several accented vowels themselves have an uncertain 
pronunciation, as is evidenced from the fact that the author of the 
Fan Vocabulary writes the same words with different vowels in 
different places, e. g. endm or endm or enom, "husband" (Mpongwe 
oXiOfne); em-borre and -vora =one (Senna -bozi), etc. 

236. — This furnishes probably the correct explanation of another 
remarkable feature of Fan, viz. that in many Fan words the vowel 
a = Tonga or u; likewise Fan e = sometimes the Tonga or a^ 
and the Fan = often the Tonga «, etc. 

Ex. : Tonga Fan Tonga Fan 



meso^ the eyes mise 
mu-yuni^ a bird ttn-(}n 



'kuiUf ancient -iod 

-apaluay filed (teeth) ebdl^ etc. cf. examples above. 

237. — ^' ^' These, with the phenomena described in nn. 230, 213, 200, and 122, 
seem to be the most important exceptions to the general principle of the reliitivc stability 
of the vowels in Bantu (48). 

FERNANDIAN (Fernando Po). 

238. — Strange to say, Fernandian differs from Mpongwe and 
Dualla by using the / in the same cases as Tonga, Kafir, etc., instead 
of the r of /which we have just seen used in several other languages. 

Ex. Tonga Fernandian Mpongwe 

Banapa dialect Banni dialect Urcka dialect 

bu-ato^ a canoe | buato b-ato b ato 1 070 aro 

ku'/ue, an ear ba-Z/u b-a/o bato 1 oroi 

m//-/;^, the head | eiue e-chiu e-chue \ {KuaMu-ruJ 

'/a/u, three i -//« -/a -/a ' -rant 

239. — Fernandian seems even to be fond of /'s as it replaces 
often by / the Tonga 2, as in 7i-/e/e, '* a road " (Tonga yi-zila), 
n4ohi, "the sun" (Tonga i-zuba), etc. 

However, in other words we find the / of the other Bantu lan- 
guages replaced by s in Fernandian. Ex. biuaiso, '* a woman " 
(cf. Kamba mw-aiio, *' a mother "), b-osso, ** fire " (m-olo in Senna, 
Swahili, etc.). 

240. — Another remarkable feature of Fernandian, at least of 
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its principal dialects, is the one noticed by Bleek, p. 248, viz. the 
frequent use of b where the other languages have m. 
Ex. Tonga Banni dialect 

mu-nlu, person ha-eko 

mu^aUiine, husband b-ube (Dualla m-omi) 

241. — '^' B. As for the rest, the documents at hand are insufficient 10 allow of 
any imporlanl conclusions being drawn safely from them. However I m.iy say that in 
reading these same documents 1 am strongly reminded of the languages of the Lower 
Congo [nn. 146-158), and oflSihe (13J). 

LANGUAGES ok the CONGO FOREST. 

242. — We are indebted to Stanley forgiving us in his '" Darkest 
Africa " words belonging to the languages of the dwarfs that 
inhabit the great Congo forest. Unfortunately no one can tell us 
whether these words belong to the original language of those tribes. 
or whether they have been borrowed by theni from the agricultural 
tribes in whose neighbourhood they live. I lake this latter view to 
be the correct one. principally because we know that the more 
southern dwarf tribes of the Kalahari desert readily adopt the lan- 
guages of their neighbours. (Cf Introduction). But, whatever 
view we take, the fact is that a large number of the words given 
by Mr. Stanley as belonging to the languages of his dwarfs are 
unmistakably Bantu in origin. Such are noi only the numbers -bari 
" two ■', -iaro and -karo " thret;, " -una " four ", -tano " five ". but 
also a certain number of substantives, e. g. : — 

243.— 

Cf. IS- Bantu : 



ba-iua. (Tonga, Kafir, etc.) 
OTHn/B (Tonga, etc., n. 322*) 
mukazi {'Vonga, Ganda, etc. n. 312*) 
i/iu-iua (Tonga, etc.) 
wu-Zindi (Senna, Oindo, etc.) 
ma-bongo, brains (Tonga, etc. n. 440*) 
indu (several Tonga diahcts, n. J85*) 
i-suba (Tonga, etc. n. 410') 
mbua (Kamba, etc, 385*) 
r(-/flf( (Angola, etc. n, 410') 
iMdftfn (Ganda, etc. n. 410*) 
kului, an ear (Tonga, etc. n. 461*) 
*/-rf/ff (Merero, i;tr. n. 135), 



KU-MCl/TTI 


Ba-kiokwa 


IKi-kwaforctl) 


(Bi-Kumuforeii) 


ba-kwa, dwarfs 




"w-kn, a person 


mo-go 


kali, wotuan 


kali 


tbii. a dog 


i-bu 


iliiidi, a foot 


i-tindi 




maliOHgo, head 


in du, a house 




kupa, the sun 




mbua, rain 


HI- hi 


ilari, a sione 




minyo. teeth 


mi-nyo 


kifu, [he ears 


ki-loi 


idakka, the Ign^ut 


idakka 
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244. — Of course, the materials furnished by Stanley are not 
sufficient for fixing any of the laws which regulate the transitions 
of consonants in these languages. There are however at least three 
examples which tend to show that the Tonga / is more or less 
regularly sounded k or g by the dwarfs of the Congo forest. These 
examples are -karo ** three", (Tonga -talu, Chwana -tliaro and -raro), 
ba-kwa ** dwarfs " (Tonga ba-lua, Chwana ba-nua or ba-roa) and ifio- 
ku •' a person ' (Tonga mu-ntu, Chwana mo'lho). On the whole, these 
languages seem to have more in common with the Chvvana-Mozam- 
bique-Mpongwe than with the main group of the Bantu languages. 

SEMI-BANTU. 

245. — We leave it to others to compare with the Bantu lan- 
guages which we study in this work several of those of the Soudan, 
Lower Niger, Liberia, Sierra Leone, Senegambia, and other parts 
of Western Africa. I believe that interesting affinities might be 
brought fc) light by such a comparison. Koelle's ** Polyglotla A/ri- 
cana'* andChristaller's collections in the ''Zeitschriflfilrafrikanisclu 
Spracfien' will be found invaluable in this connexion. Most of these 
so-called negro languages are in fact semi-Bantu, and I do not think 
that a thorough investigation of their proper features can be made 
without some knowledge of the more primitive and less contracted 
Southern Bantu languages. Cf. nn. 598 and 830. 

CONCLUSION. 

246. — This cursory glance at the most striking phonetic differ- 
ences between the best known Bantu languages, while forcing upon 
our minds many unexpected conclusions, naturally gives rise to a 
number of highly interesting problems. 

We see that this family of languages, if it be confined to the limits 
we have assigned to it after the example of other scholars, has been 
very improperly compared by certain philologists to the Aryan fa- 
mily. So far from finding any such distance between the most remote 
members of the Bantu family as between English and Sanscrit, we 
perceive that the greatest discrepancies between those members of 
the group which are furthest apart can scarcely be said to be equal 
on the whole to the difference between French and Italian. 

This being so, what is simply amazing is that untold millions of 
so-called savages, inhabiting a country much larger than Europe, 
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and devoid of political connexions, even in these days probably so 
remote from the time of their original separation, should still be 
found to have languages so closely related together. 

Again, we see that in this Bantu family a whole group is sepa- 
rated from the rest by a peculiar set of phonetic features, such as 
the transition from t to r, z to /, and k xa g or h, when it is not 
dropped entirely, together with changes due to an extraordinary in- 
tluence of half-suppressed nasals. And then, if we look at a map of 
Africa, we are struck by a sight no less amazing than the first. For 
the tribes which speak the languages of this group live by no means 
in the neighbourhood of one another, but they are rather at the 
opposite extremities of the Bantu field. They are the Bechwana and 
the Ba-suto near the southern end of Africa, with the most eastern 
tribes of Mozambique and the Comoro islands, the Tshagga nation 
of Kilima-njaro. and the north-western tribes of the Ogowe, Cape 
Lopez, and the Gabt'm River. We understand ihat the ancient 
Oriental race which South-African natives call Kua (Mankua or 
M(t-kua or Ba-kaa, whence the diminutives Ma-kuana. Ba-kitana, 
]Va-ngwaua. and Be-chwana). after having occupied the Comoro 
islands and Mozambique, may have gone down along the coast of 
Sofala. then ascended the Limpopo and its tributaries in quest of 
gold. We may even understand that the same race may have gone 
to seek precious stones in the direction of Kilima-njaro to those 
mysterious caves at Elgon which have been described by Thompson 
in his " Through Masai-land" . pp. 300-302. But we should not 
have expected to find the same race settled at Cape Lopez, and we 
fail to see which way they followed in those emigrations of a past 
deeply veiled in mystery {'). 

1, Since ihiju em lo ihf presi il has urucW nic lli.il Itie iiord Kua. pronounced Goa oi 'Jka ai Kili- 
nian.-, u no olhtT ihan ihe name ot r,aa In IndU. iitiU ihni llie Orienlid rate tilli/d Ma-Hiua are no olliers 
ikin ihe .Mi»rt. I'<trtis. Banyans. IBalliai. etc, Indiscnminalely included liy llii: nalives of scvcol paru 
of Eulem .^rrica under Ihe name of d/aatit, probnbly Iwciute mo^i o( ilivni come from Oofl, nnd Ihe 
rortuguele coloniei of the unw pan* luve long been n dependency of Goa. \on. \i llie harbounof 
Moumbique liave been (or ihe ImI Ihri-e cenluriei the niott noled places for shipping slavu, I mucli 
tiupcct Ihjl llie tinguijnc *nd ct'moloijlcal affiniliei ctiiiini; bciweeii ihc irib^s of Moiambtijue and ihwe 
o( Ihe riiibiiii an \ht reiull of nolhiog else lhan .in inlcrch«iige otilnvci. 

1 alw notice ihal fot ihe Toncn Ihc word .Wa-ntua is ,i synonym ofta-tuaU " people «hocan WrilC". 



IV. — ffiore General Bbonetic Cf)ange». 

247. — The phonetic changes which have been described in the 
preceding article are for the most part so peculiar to this or that 
language as to form one of its prominent features. Here we shall 
turn our attention to a few other changes which are more generally 
met with. They occur mostly in the combination of the different 
elements of the words. 

§ I. We may include them under two heads, viz. i° Changes of 
sounds caused by the collision of two vowels. 2° Changes caused by 
the concurrence of certain consonants with other sounds. 

§ I. Changes caused by the Collision of two Vowels. 

248. — The general principle of these changes may be laid 
down as follows, with all reserve regarding its particular applica- 
tions, as these are somewhat different in the different languages : — 

249. — 1° A, when occurring before another vowel, is scarcely 
ever elided, except in Nyamwezi (cf. 76), but generally either there 
is a sort of assimilation of both vowels, each of them changing its 
sound into one which is intermediary between them, so that a-i 
and a-e become e-e, while a-u and a-o become o-o; or a contraction 
proper takes place, viz. a-i and a-e become e, a-u and a-o become 
0; a-a becomes ^. In some languages, e. g. in Tonga, assimilation 
is the rule, contraction proper is the exception. In others, e. g. in 
Kafir, contraction proper is the rule. When through assimilation 
the same vowel should be repeated three times, two of the vowels 
are contracted into one. 

Ex. : Tonga (assimilation) Kafir (contraction) 

A-I = ^^ = ^ mt€so or mtso(=Ma,-iso), the eyes, a mthlo (= a maL-WoJ 

A-E = €€ = € ba-ntu bttza(i^bdL'\za^==bdi^rita )^ a ba-niu btza ('=bSL'tsa,bsL'^'iza) 

I the people came. 

A-U= ^=^ uzoo-nvua (^^u-zSL'U-nvua^u-za- u-o-va f^=//-a-U-e'<i = u-ya-ku-va) 

kunvua)^ he will hear (cf. 948). 

A-0 =^00=0 j ina-tanga oonse f^=a-0«J^^, all the a viatanga onke(= di-onke) 

I pumpkins, 

250. — ^^' B. I. I have heard in Tonga both ba-ntu bo-onse and ba-ntu be-e/tscy 
all the people, as \f a-o could change not only to 00^ but also to ff; unless the form heense 
may be explained by saying that the Tonga stem -onse (= all) has also the form -ense^ 
just as we have in Kafir -odwa or edway alone (^815). 

2. In Tonga as it is spoken, the initial 1 of lhc*vcrb-/>i/vi ** to go ", which \% very frcqurnily 
used, assimilates to itself entirely the final /-i of preceding words. Thus we may hear tu-a-ki 
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ink:i " wc went " for lu-a-ka ittkn, uU inkn " he f going off" for iil,i iiiA-a, etc. This may 
be explained by saying that the syllable ttt being pariicularly accented in the vcib-j'n^.t 
causes the preceding syllable 10 prefer the weaker sound/to the stronger sounds. No 
account is taken of this phenomenon in the written language ( = 53). 

On the contrary the verbs -injila "to go in ", -iiiTua " to hear", etc., and in many cases 
the substantives which begin with /« lose their initial ( afier n. 

251. — 2° The weak / or j, when occurring before another 
vowel, is generally assiniilalecJ with it. as in ce-f/c ( — ti-clo). " a 
ceelo " ('), and in fa-rt mu-/uma ( = c'\-o lun-lunia}, " it lias bitten 
him. " 

252. — jV. a, I. In Chwana, when a week /(= Tonga 1) is iinniediiiiely followed 
by a lowel, it is generally entirely assimilated with it. E«. ; o-«o oret<t (^ a 11,' i^-rei.i), 
" yoa were buying "; a-nx a-nka = ii-ne .j-rfiii, " he w^s buying," ett. 'Cf. Crisp's tlr., 
p. 31.) 

253. — »■ *rhe principles of assimilation and contraction thus laid down both f.it 
Ihe vowel n and fur the vowel I (or a weak f) arc applied principally 11 hen prefixes nr suf- 
fices are joined to other elenienis of the same grammatical word. In this case it is better 
that the spelling should agree with the pronunciation, as in the above examples. lUit the 
same principles have other applications in the rapid pronunciation of such words as ,ire 
immediately joined to one another. It will be sufficient to ivarn ilie reader of these once 
for all, without confusing the written language with them : otherwise we should have two 
different spellings of the same clauses, the one for slow, the other for rapid pronunciation. 

E\. Slow pronunciation and written language : ndabemi izuba, " 1 saw the sun " iii.i- 
kiimi a-ta-baliii " a large number ", lit. " lens which are not counted, '' ^ mitiftonc iziihii, 
ina-kiiiiut ,t-ta-b,tlui, in rapid pronunciation. 

When the first of the two words which meet in this way is a mere particle, such as the 
preposition -■( "of", its sound in Tonga and the like hngua^es isalivays modified before 
a vowel, even in writing ; in Kafir, liand.i, Herero. etc., a contraction proper takes [il.ice. 

F-v. Tonga : ma/iita e in-u'vu (= ... a in :fl7'«> " fat of eleph.ini " ,K:itir ma-/uf,i e 
ndtovu = ... al ndlovii). 

254- — The imposiibility of writing certain expressions as iliey arc usually pro- 
nounced is paiLirularly fell in Karanga, which, having a special horrur of hiatus. alw.Tys 
contracts or elides in ordmary pronunciation whatever vowels happen 10 succeed each 
other. Thus the Karanga would pronounce .is a single word the whole sentence : " They 
saw a small house, " b.U:ibiiaeinuinbei,oiiiu, Which eviilently must be spell so a?, to 
separate the different words, bababona hniimb.t icfyoiiii (cf. loB). 

255. — 3° / proper, when occurring before another vowel, keeps 
very nearly its proper sound in Tonga and apparently in the greater 
number of the Bantu languages, such as Yao. Shanibala. etc., though 
a beginning of assimilation is sometimes noticeable. 

In Kafir, Herero, etc., / before another vowel becomes entirely 
consonantal, aiul is consequently s[)i;It y when il is not Inmiedlately 
preceded by a consonant ; but it is ilropped when immediately 
preceded by a consonant. 
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In Swahili, Senna, etc., the law is the same as in Kafir, except 
for the plural classifier of the class CI-ZI. This keeps the t or 
changes it to^. 

Ex. Tonga Kafir Swahili 

Inganda i-angu^ my house i ndlu yam nyumba yangu 

i'Zina liako^ thy name i gama lako jina lako 

in-^ombe zitsuy our cattle inkomo zetu u^ombe zetu 

zi'bula zi-enuy your chairs izitulo zenu viti vyenu (alias vienit) 

256. — ^- ^' ^ before a vowel is elided in Congo after ^, and in Angola after 
y, e.g. in Congo : mo ianene(=^zi-anene)^ "large houses " (Vetralla). 

in Angola .jinsoja mundeU {= ji-a mundele)^ " houses of a white man " (Heli 
Chatelain, p. 14.) 

In the other cases 1 before a vowel keeps its proper sound in these languages, as in Tonga. 

257. — Exceptions. — In some cases, x before a vowel combines into one sound 
with the consonant before it. Examples of this in Chwana have already been noticed in 
words in which the phonetic permutation is double, viz. fir::; / is replaced by ^according to 
n. 200, and then be-^ U-^ r<r-, etc. are changed respectively before vowels to 7-, /.r//., eic. 
(cf. 702-206). Likewise in Tonga //• before a vowel (= Chwana U) changes in some cases 
10/, e.g. yVi/ir/i, ** hand " = //-rt/i^a (plural ma-anza). This very natural phenomenon 
is common to many languages. 

258. — Again, in Swahili and several other Eastern languages 
ki- before a vowel changes to c or ch (8). E.x. in Swahili : ki-devu 
c/i-ako = '* thy chin " (^ki-devu ki-ako), 

259. — In Senna the same phenomenon takes place not only 
before /, but also before e, Ex. n-fuynu bu-anu bu-fize, **thy (lit. your) 
kingdom come * V = u-fumu bu-a^iu bu-fi^e), 

260. — ^' ^' It is interesting to notice that the Swahili sound /•/, even before ^ 
consonant, is equivalent to the Tonga ct\ Herero tyi^ Kafir st\ Chwana se^ etc. (cf class 
CI-ZI, 491.) 

261. — 4" Uy when occurring before another vowel, keeps its 
proper sound in the larger number of cases, and causes no change. 
In Kafir and several other languages it becomes more consonantal 
than in the others, and is consequently written 7u, 
Ex. Tonga Kafir Swahii.i Lower Congo 

lii'limilwako, thy tongue u Ivr imi Ivrako ulimi vr-ako Itibinil^n-nku 

kufua kxiake, his death uku fa kvr akt ku/a kvf-ake fica kwartdi 

mU'fizi \xenuy your town u mzi "^enu mji '^tenu 

262. — A'. B, ^/iiand wa often sound almost like oay by a partial assimilation of u 
or IV with a. 

263- — Exceptions. — \,U before o is changed to ^, or these two vowels coalesce 
to /), according as the languages prefer simple assimilation or contraction. 
Kx. Tonj;a : btt-siku bo-onu^ the whole night Kafir u hii-sukn hotike. 
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264 ■ — 3. U before n vowel is dropped in a few cases to he mentioned furlher on, 
(Cf. 656 • passim, etc.) Tlie most important case is in A'lyfr after the labial consonants * 
and/. Ex. u bu-to bako, " thy face, " (*= u bu-io bvL-ako). 

265. ~^ 3* ^* Q' '"" ^'^^ " ^''c convertible in some cases. 

tl\. Tonga : ■buena or -bena, " see, " Kafir ; » ttgwetiyama or 1' ngpnyanui, " lion. " 
.V. 1^. Hence it is that in Kafir and Chwana stems of nouns ending with o are tre.iied 
in composition with suffixes as if iliey ended with 'ive fcf. 202, 203, eic.J. 

266. — 4. Examples may also be found in some l.inguages in wliicb wr or tie is 
convertible «iih u, as in mw-fli or iiiu li " (he moon ", in .Mozambique. Hence ilic word 
X.i-iiiii/i, which is the name of certain remarkable peaks East of Lake Shirua, is etymo- 
logically nothing else than a Mozambique transformation of -Vya-inweii, and consequently 
means as well as this word " Mouniains of the Moon ". 

267. — 5- ^before i"somelimes causes this lailer vowel 10 be suppiessed, e. g. i.v.;,r, 
" lo come " = i-/i-i'sa, as if in such cases n were a more important vowel than r. 

268. — '^- ^' before a vowel coalesces sometimes wiih its consonant, ai least in se- 
vcial Itaniu languages, vit. Chwana, Kafir, Senna, etc. (cf. izz and 202-204). 

E.t, In Senna ; nyatii-iasambd (= mii-a hi-s<iiitiiiba), " a merchant. " 

269. — A", n. It should be remembered th^l in grammatical elements (classifiers 
and colleciive pronouns, 637) and in some other instances, the Chwana *= 11 of the other 
Uantu langua;;es. Ilefore a vowel the same Chwana is generally written -w, when it does 
nol coalesce with the preceding consonant (202.204). 

270. — I" '''* other Bantu languages oas well as e, not lieinj; found in any gram- 
inalical element, occur before vowels only althe end of words. Then c is sometimes decom- 
posed into ue or ve, according to n. 265, while in the other cases no change lakes place at 
least In wriiing, according to the principle which has been laid down in nn. 253 and 2^4. 

§ 2. Various Phonetic Changes. 

271. — 1' In Tonga and several other languages we find a letter 
which, though sounded <^' when accented and in the middle of a word, 
becomes / when not accented at the end of a word. This is the 
sound which we represent in some instances by i to remind the 
reader of this very principle. Cf. 14. 

Ex. a-fkt =' near. Derivative : a-Jut-fm, veiy near 
-mui =one „ iiiiie-inni, {«■*■ 

i-iitmi ^ ten ,, ma-kiune-kHiiii, hundred 

muse = earth „ ansi, on the ground; mii-nsi, in the ground, etc. 

272. — -V."*. I. Probably il is due to some phenomenon of the same kind thai 
authors often hesiiaie between / and * al the end of a word. Thus Livingstone in his Telle 
vocabulary writes irntdzt " water " and pause " down " in one place, while in another he 
spells the same words iiiadsi and patisi. 

273. — -- '"''e penult often drags Ihe last vowel of a word lo its own sound. Thus 
we may hear iCulu or Zulu (proper name), Ha-luiida or Ba-luitdu. "the Lunda people, " etc. 

274. — 2" A changes to e beforij certain sounds, tliough only in 
given cases, principally before r/-, uyi-.ji-. or similar sounds, and in 
Kafir before certain verbal stems, etc., as if in such cases there were 
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a contraction of a with an obscured t- sound, or, more probably, 
a peculiar phenomenon of assimilation. 

Ex. Tonga : Se-ciseke^ the people of Sesheke [sing. Mu-ciseke^ Muiciseke (1 ) n. 266] ; 

Bt-cikudu^ the people of Cikudu (sing. Mucikudu); Mtjaf horns 
(sing, i'ja), 

Chwana : 3t-cwanay St-su/o, the Chwana people, the Suto people (sing. Mo-avana 
Mo-suto), 

Congo : 'E.sikongo or "E.-xikongo^ the Congo people (sing. Afu-iikongo), 

Kafir : \Nftnyiika^ he went up ; We3i/>t<j, he went off; We^^///y, etc., he passed by, 
(where we should expect regularly 7ua-nyuka^ wa-suka, wa-gqiia^ etc.). 

275. — 3° ^ when occurring before^ changes to i, if preceded 
by a dental consonant, provided there be no danger of a double 
meaning. 

Ex. ii-yuni f =* tu-yuni)^ little birds. 

276. — '^' ^' '• ^and I seem to be interchanged easily in pronunciation when the 
change partially assimilates two consecutive syllables. Thus among Kafirs the common 
people will generally say ndyx-ku-fumene for ndi-ku-fumene *^ I have found thee ", u 
tnfundisxx wati for u m/ufidisi watt... " the master said... " 1 ko/u for i kqfi " coffee", etc. 

277. — 2. Through some assimilation of the same sort, the auxiliary forms j'^ and 
Mi change in Kafir to /£? and zo before ku. Ex. : Hnmba u-yo ku-ndi-keUla e mlanjeni^ 
** go to fetch water for me in the river " (916, 948). 

278. — 3- In ^he Xosa-KafirdSdXtcX u after m is half suppressed, and consequently is 
left out in writing ; but this is not done in the Zulu-Kafir dialect. Thus the Xosa word // 
vtntu^ **a person", == u muntu in Zulu. The Kafir word tt.r////'rt,"he went away"= wemuka in 
Zulu, etc. Likewise in Kafir I have often heard distinctly e bsuku^ " at night, " ioxebyisuku : 
however in this case the u after b^ though suppressed in pronunciation, is kept in writing. 

279. — 4° The syllable viu (or mo in Chwana) causes various 
changes when occurring before labials, principally before m and b. 
Thus in Tonga what should be regularly mu inanzt\ ** in the water, ** 
is often sounded u-manzt, and, on the contrary, what should be mu 
inulilOy ** in the fire, " is sounded mu-ndido. Likewise in Chwana 
what should be mo-b- is regularly changed to ';;/,and mo-f- is changed 
to ni'f. Ex. 'meUy for mo-bele, ** body '* (Tonga mii-bili); go- nifda =^ 
go- mofeta, '* to pass him. " 

280. — ^'' ^^' '• Phenomena of the same kind as this arc met with in /hi^i:;olu. 
2. In Ton«»a and several other languages, when a syllable which contains /// should be 
regularly followed by /, this in most cases is changed to ;i. Ex. ku-fugamcna^ " to kneel 
down " for... {^= ku fuf^amela^ cf. 106$, 1072). 

281. — 5° A'' is changed into m before by p, 7t', v, and/", in nearly 
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all the Bantu languages. However, before v and/the change is not 
so perceptible, principally in Tonga and Senna. 

Ex. imila (ijm-bi, a bad road (inti/a in ii) 

rmrn/a, or in ruia, rain; im-fiongo, goats ("= in-pongo). 

.v. B. We m.iy compare with this ihe facl ihai m seems lo change into n before denla)s 
in Karanga, Senna, and Congo. (107, 101, i>3.) 

282. — 6" A''and m before the consonants s./.p, i; /.are scarcely 
audible to us Europeans when they are not immediately preceded 
by a vowel. However, it seems that natives are conscious of their 
presence in such cases. Thus Alpande! in the vocative, sounds 
almost like Pnnde.'. but the m would be heard distinctly in the body 
of a sentence such as : Ndabona Mpande, " I have seen Mpande, " 

283. — •^' ^- ■- '' '^ probably owing to nn extension of ihis principle that n and 
111 are legularly suppressed in several languages before hard consonants, principally before 
J and/Lcf. 78, 15^389, etc.;. Ii should be noijced hawever iha.n\^Kli'!v nf-tvoiiting ling/t 
saumii (principle 1 1, nn, 44, 45) intervenes lie re ivhen monofyltabUs arc in question. Thus 
in Swahili we havenvAa" top-end, " ii-i-iii" " count rj'," a la ■' »ax," H-to "kidneys" CPire 
Delaun.-iy's Giammaire KIsH.-ihili, p. jj, though in the same language ive have regularly 
ckui for nchtii " tiger, " ptpo for mfiepe, ' winds, " etc. Cf. 3B9. 

284. — -■ 'n these instances, where )i is suppressed before b.ird consonants, its 
influence is felt, at least in Swahili, in ibis, that the consonant il should precede has a 
particular si tong explosive sound. Hence, for instance, the Swahili words ptpp and ihiii 
might be spelt more correctly phepo and chfiiii, or perhaps even belter hptpo, hchui kf. 
Steere's " Haiulhcok it/ 1 lit Stvahili /.iitigunge, '' p. ij). 

285. — '" N nasal and /after a vowel are interchanged in some 
cases. Ex. /inso, "eye," plural meeso ( = fna'iso). {Cf. Tonga i'ti-»vua. 
"10 hear" = .Angola ht-iviia J. And there are examples in which the / 
is transposed afier the consonant it might be expected to precede, 
Ex. 6u-sio "the face ". from /i-nsa " an eye ". {Cf 15 2, and 198 note). 

.\', /). This may explain how the Tonga word /i.«ic " an eye " has come lo be pronoun, 
ced itii/ii m Kele ' 130) For Ihii word is evidently derived direcily.noi from /i-nm or lU-nto, 
but from di-siti. 

286. — 8° After H nasal / changes to d. Ex. in-zila n-dan/o, " a 
long road" { = in-si/a n-lanfd). 

287. — ■^'' 1^' '■ It may be remembered that the vowel i has also the power of 
partly changing / lo i/ I'cf. 17). In fact, in the Baniu languages /and d seem to be essen- 
tially the s.ime letter nioditied 111 sound iiur^ly through its position. In sonic instances 
I suspect thai li has somewhat the value of a double /, or perhaps of il. Thus in Tonga 
i-ilii " belly ". seems to be for i-ila (cf. bu.la = hu-ilii ?, " bowels.) '' 

288. — 2- ■'ieveral other consonants when they follow the n 
cil I" II, ic <ir less ii< tording in the iliirLrenl laiigungts. Tliii'. ; 

principle liiidi appli< .ilioil even in cases ivlicre the n.is^l siiuml a 1 
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to n. 283. Hence, for instance, we find in Senna the word tsamba " a leaf" (= ntsamba 
x=5 H-samba) pi. ma-samba (Fiither Courtoi's" TeU Grammar^' x\. 20). Likewise in Kafir the 
sounds A/, t, qy .r, after n are generally changed respectively to //, gc^ gq^ gx (cf. 33-38). 
(Concerning other languages, cf. 79, ^^y 72, 83, etc.) 

280. — 3- ''^ Kafir the verbal forms -emay -cmc^ " make *', are changed into enje 
before nja and ///>. Ex. wenje nje^ he did so = weme nje. 

290. — 9** A' is sometimes dropped between a and u, thus causing 
the contraction or assimilation of these two vowels, and likewise 
between e and u. 

Ex. ndi-zoo-bona, I will see = ndi-za kn-bona or ndize ku-bona (cf. 948 and 95 0). 

291. — ^oT Several particles which as a rule begin with a vozcel 
when they are not immediately joined to a preceding word take a 
consonanial sound before the same vowel in the contrary case, as if 
the consonant were then introduced to strengthen the vowel-sound, 
and thus to prevent an assimilation, or contraction, or elision, which 
would interfere with clearness. The consonants thus apparently 
added are m, k\ g, h,j\ w, or y, according to the different cases and 
the different languages. 

Ex. 6^ and -ku = thou, thee, e. g. u-^ bona^ you saw; nda^n-bona, I saw thee. 
6/ and -mu= he, him (in class MU-BA) e. g. mu-iozui M-afua^ the sorcerer 
is dead ; W^-mu-yVij'fl', I have killed him. 

292. — To be a little more explicit on this important principle, 
we must distinguish different cases, viz. : — 

I** In some cases the consonant apparently superadded is pro- 
bably primitive in reality, or regularly derived from a primitive 
consonant. Such are / in m-^a-nsi = ** it is down, " from a-7isi, 
*' down " (cf. 64), k in the above example nda-\in'bona, ** I have 
seen you '* (290), m in the above example n da -van -jay a ** I have 
killed him '* and ?£'(=: /) in the Tonga demonstrative pronouns 
axua " here ". awo ** there ", etc. (~ a/>a, apo, etc.) 

293. — 2" In other cases, more particularly where a consonant 
occupies the place of;;; or ;/ in those pronouns which correspond 
to the classifiers MU, MI, MA, and IN, (cf 640), the said conso- 
nant differs according as it is coupled or not with ;/ nasal, and again 
according as it is coupled with such or such vowel. Thus : — 

294. — A) After a nasal, the said consonant is generally^ before 
// and a, and / or dy before /. 

V,\. mil ntu nigii mnt\ a single man; tH^rmbt' Njt mt/r, a single cow. 
ma/a/ixa N^aiaiUy there are three piunpkinii. 
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295. — B) Where there is no nasal influence, if a consonant be 
required to occupy the place of a dropped 7n or n, it will generally 
be_j' in Tonga, In several other languages, e. g. in Ganda, Sagara, 
etc., it will be^ in most cases, and_v in others. In Kafir it is gener- 
ally a weak y before i and after e, and a weak w in other cases, etc.. 



Ex. Tonga 


Ganda 


Kafjr 


muntu <rjo, that man 


munlu Ojo 


u m-ntn lawo 


mu-iamo ajo, that tree 


in-ti pguo 


u iii-/i lavio 


tn ulule, let us carry it (ihe tree) 


l.gu-luaU 


si-vtu-lwaU 


iiia-Hzi aye, tliai water 


«,d:iaz. 


a manzi /awo 


tii-alii (inaiaiiga), let us eat them (the pumplcins) 


tu%a[ie 


sivraijf 


insorii (JO, that elephant 


n-jovu r^o 


i ndloim leyo 


Ini-jaye, let us kill it (the elephant). 


iugi-iU 


si-yi-buIaU 



2Q6. — ^* ^' '- Divergencies from ihis general rule may be seen principally in 

II. 639 and 694*, where Ihe student may notice particularly the use of y as a euphonic 



2d7> — ^- The phenomena just described render it probable that g initial is not 
primitive in the Ganda, Shambata, and Sagara forms -genda, " go, " -gamba, " say " !■= 
Tonga -(iiifii, -amba), etc. (cf. 52 examples, 77, and 1 13). 

298. — Hence the various applications of this principle read as 
if consonants, when they are dropped, generally leave behind as a 
trace of themselves some sort of aspiration which is re-strengthened 
when it happens to occur between two vowels, and principally after 
nasals, according to nn. 5 t-59. 

Cf. 64. 1 13, 1 17. 67, 66, 81, 129. 93, 608, 639. 656, etc.. 

299. — Conclusion. On taking a general view of these phonetic 
changes, it is evident that assimilation is the most dominant note. 
It is owing to assimilation that a-i changes to ee or e. au to 00 or 0, 
ki to (■;', etc. Hence diphthongs proper, such as the sound of our i 
in fire, or au in the German Aiige, are not known in pure Bantu, 
or are even opposed to it. 

300. — The importance of these simple laws will be sufficiently 
apparent throughout the whole of this work, so that there is r.o neces- 
sity to dwell upon it in this place. Were it not for them, the whole 
of the Bantu Grammar could be comprised in a few pages, But they 
graft so many apparent irregularities upon a grammatical system 
otherwise remarkably simple ihat whole ircatisus might be written 
upon their various applications. 



V. — On Hccentuation in Bantu. 

301. — We have first to distinguish between monosyllabic and 
polysyllabic stems. Hence : — 

I** Concerning polysyllabic stems, the law in the generality of the 
Bantu languages seems to be to lay a light stress on the penulti- 
mate of what I should call narrative or expositive words, and to 
raise the voice on the last syllable of such words as are used in 
calling out, such as imperatives and vocatives. Hence I have often 
heard in Kafir such expressions as a bantu a banimi, ** very many 
people ", i nkosi e nkulu '* a very great chief ", and also such ex- 
pressions as Tatd., vela! ** Father, come out ", Nxama, weth! 
** Make haste, my dear '*, etc.. 

302. — N. B, I. That accent which consists in laying a light stress on the penult 
is generally less marked in Tonga than in Kafir. When the Tonga wish to lay a particular 
stress on a stem, they prefer to reduplicate it entirely rather than merely lengthen its prin- 
cipal vowel. The larger number of the Bantu languages seem to agree with Tonga in this 
respect. (632, 705, 1079). 

303- — 2. Karanga and Kamba prove a remarkable exception to the general law 
by throwing the accent as close as possible to the beginning of such words. This, com- 
bined with the fact that these languages have, in common with only a few others probably 
influenced by them, such sounds as ^ or I), or t, together with several other analogies, 
makes mc suspect strongly that the Karanga rulers of old Monopotapa came from the 
Kamba, or vice versa. And, as Kdmba is probably for Kalamba (cf. 81), I further suspect 
that this word is essentially the same as Karanga or Kalanga, 

304. — 3* Herero is said to throw the accent generally on the last syllable of the 
word, bur there are many instances in which it throws it on the penultimate. (Rev. F. W- 
Kolbe, " Herero Diet, " p. XXXVI). 

305. — 4' ^"^ Chwana, when words replace their final vowel by g according to 
n. 200, the accent remains on what should be otherwise the penultimate. The same rule 
applies probably to Fan (cf. 235). 

306. — 2** Monosyllabic stems follow a great variety of rules, 
all of which cannot yet be fixed with certainty. Here however are 
some of them : — 

307. — I" Two consecutive monosyllabic elements or particles 
are never equally accented. 

308. — 2° I do not know of any case where a clearly marked 
accent rests on those pronominal elements which refer verbs and 
possessive expressions to their substantives, unless they be strength- 
ened by a nasal consonant or otherwise (294). 

309. — 3' The particle -a, when a sign of the past tense, as in 
uiifna (from ku-fua, ** to die) *', " he died ", is generally accented ; the 
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same may be said of it, when used as a sign of a possessive expres- 
sion {572), as in in-gombe zi-z.-n^t, " my cattle. " 

310. — 4° Monosyllabic stems of substantives and adjectives are 
clearly accented in Tonga, Kafir, Karanga, and probably in most 
of the other languages, after the classifier MU (of classes MU-BA 
and MU-MI), IN, and LI. Ex. in Tonga mu-sd, " the earth, " in 
Kafir t-ii-s6, " an eye. " They are not so accented after the other 
classifiers. 

311. — 5" The locative classifiers mu, ku. and ('/^rt are accented 
in Tonga and in most other languages. Ex. (p)a-nsi, " down. " 

312. — 6" The demonstrative pronouns and adverbs ending with 
■a have generally a very marked accent on this vowel. Ex. in 
Kafir \ paya, " there. " 



chapter II. 

ON SUBSTANTIVES. 

313. — In the Bantu languages we find no genders based on 
sex, but instead other genders or classes of substantives, based 
principally, as I hope will appear in this chapter, on the degree of 
unity and consistency of those things of which they are the names, 
as determined by their natural position and shape, their proper 
motions, effects, relative strength, etc. 

314. — The class of most substantives is generally marked by 
a peculiar prefix which we term the *' classifying element " or 
** classifier '' (*). There are a few substantives to which no such 
classifier is prefixed. The proper class of such can however be made 
out from the sort of concord they require. 

. These classifiers are, as has been already noticed, i8 in number, 
but some of them correspond unmistakably as plural to others, and 
thus the number of classes is found to be reducible to twelve, viz.: — 

PClasswithprefixm//* inthesing.,Aa-inthc pi. ,ur Class MU-HA. Kx. ww-///w, person, pi. l>a-ntu. 

2** ,, ,, mil- ,, mi' ,, ,, Class MU-.MI. ,, ///w-^/7/, boily, pi. mi-bili. 

3** ,, „ in- ,, (*)in „ ,, Class IN-(Z)IN. „ ui'gomU^t.o^y'^, (z)in-gomhe, 

4" ,t ,, (0^' »i '"^* t» ti Class(L)I-MA. ,, (l)i'Zuba^%\xxi^\\. ma-zuba, 

5" „ ,, /'«• ,, ma- ,, ,, ClassBU-MA. ,, bu-ato^ canoe, pi. ma-ato. 

6*^ ,, ,, ku- „ ma- ,, ,, Class KU*MA. „ ktt-tuiy tii^ pi. ma-tut. 

7° ,, ,, ci- ,, ti. ,, ,, Class CI-ZI. ,, ri*^M/a, chair, pi. :i-^M/a. 

8** „ ,, t^a- ,, tu- ,, ,, Class KA-TU. ,, ka-cece^h^hytYiX. itt-ccce, 

9** ,, ^t iu- ,, (:)ifi M >• Class LU-(Z) IN.,, /u-/imi, tongue, pi. in-tlimi. 

lo" Localive class with prefix ^/^rt or Class(P)A. ,, ^/^^a-m/, down, (no plural). 

II" ,, ,, ku orCIassKU. ,, ///-wji, below, (no plural). 

12** ,, ,, mu or Class MU. ,, ///«-wx/, underneath (no plural). 

315. — Some substantives are found to depart from the general 
rule in the choice of their plural prefix. We shall treat them as 
forming sub-classes. Thus — 

with cl. MU-BA we connect a sub-class MU->f A. Ex. Mn-iaianga, a Karanga, pi. Ma-karanga 
,, KA-TU ,, ,, KA-UU. ,, ka-ftiabita,(\caf\A.bu-fttabua 

LU-ZIN ,, „ LU-TU. ,, /u-sa/fi/a^ hahy, pl.tit'sabi/a OT in-sabi/a 



ft 
etc. etc. 



I. \n \\\y " Ofitiinf of it Xos.t-k'ajir Grammar (ir.ilianislown. 1887 •". 1 icrm iliesc classifying; cUriiuMiis 
" characteristic prefixes", or simply "ch.ir.iclerislics". 1 now ihink lluil \\\f lorm " clissifior ", proposed 
by llic ki«v. K. W. Kolbc, ought to Ik? preferred. 
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316. — In Angola, Yao, Mozambique, and Senna, we find sub- 
stantives which have two classifiers in the singular number, both 
of which change regularly in the plural. Ex. in Angola : ka-mu-.ri' 
'■ a shrub ", plur. tu-mi--r/, ka-ri-Zari " a small stone ", plur. tu-ma- 
lari, etc. In point of the concord required all such nouns are prac- 
tically considered as having their first classifier only. Hence, for 
instance, ka-mu-.i7, plur. tM-vnx-xi, belongs to the class KA-TU. 

I. — On HttiClES. 

317. — Before we begin to study each class separately, it is 
necessary to forewarn the reader against a mistake which has often 
been made, viz. that of confusing with the classifiers a different kind 
of prefix, or rather a proclitic, which is usually met with before 
nouns (substantive and adjective) in several Bantu languages, 
corresponding in some of them both to our definite and to our in- 
definite article, and in others to the definite article only. 

In those languages which have some sort of such article before 
nouns its ordinary form is a mere vowel. Thus in Kafir the article, 
both definite and indefinite, is h, ;*, or a. according as the classifier 
following it. expressed or understood, somehow or other contains «, 
;, or a. Ex. « mli " a tree " or " the tree ", t li-so " an eye " or " the 
eye ". a bantu. '■ people " or " the people ". In Herero the article, 
also definite and indefinite, is always u, except before nouns of the 
class li-ma in the singular, where it is e. Ex. ma-yuru, " the nos- 
trils ". g yum. •' a nostril " or " the nostril ". In Kafir and Herero. 
the article, being both definite and indefinite, is generally expressed 
before substantives when they are pronounced or written by them- 
selves. 

In Angola the article, only definite, is always 0. In Fiote or Lower 
Congo, where likewise it is probably definite only, its form is 0, e, 
or a, according as the classifier, expressed or understood, which 
follows it, contains u. i. or a. As an exception, the article is 0, ur c. 
not a, before the classifiers MA and VA [ = Tonga (P)A]. 

In Ganda its form is also 0. e. or a, according as the following 
classifier contains «, /. or a. But, as far as we may judge from 
^ivailable materials, it seems to be both definite and indefinite. 
Probably it is heard only after a pause or breath, and even then not 
.-,lw.-,ys(iM). 
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As a rule, no article is used in vocatives, nor after negative par- 
ticles. In Kafir it is omitted also after demonstrative pronouns, and 
in a few other cases. On this subject of the use and omission of 
the article there are between the different languages considerable 
divergencies which we shall not dilate upon in this work. 

A'. B. In Kafir proper names themselves take an article in the same cases as other 
substantives. On the contrary in Herero proper names, and some other substantives which 
are equivalent to proper names, such as mama ^' my mother ", tna ** his mother ", tate 
" my father », the " his father ", Katyiungu " Mr. Wolf " (cf. o fnbunfru " a wolf "), Kaha- 
Vatufye " Reynard " (cf. o m-bandye " a fox "), etc., are oftener used without the article 
than with it. Ex. : — 

318.— Kafir: 

With article : Nditanda a ma-hashe^ I am fond of horses. 

Ay€ nga pina a ma-hashel In which direction have the horses gone? 
Ndabona u Langa-li-baleUy I saw Langa-li-balele (a Zulu chief). 

Without article : Yopula^ ma (not u ma)^ Mother, take the meat out of the pot. 

La ma-haihe.,, (not la a mahashe)^ these horses... 
A ndi na nio (not... na i nlo)^ I have nothing. 
Ufuna n-to nina (not i n-io) f lit. What thing do you want ? 

319. — Herero : 

Without tiTtic\e : Vana/ye vandy€f ke ndyi-pahert.., (not o vanatye.,,\ My children, 

get for me... {'' ZiUichrift'\ 1887-1888, p. 191). 
Muatye uandye^ ut ndyi-esa (not o tnu-aiye) t My child, dost thou 
forsake me? (do. p. 202). 

iV. B, We however find in the same work, p. 199, the following sen- 
tence : O mu-ndu^ ozondu ze pit Man, where are the sheep? 
Ar((7^jra;f</>v a/>Yi..., Reynard said... (do. p. 200). 
The ua zeperc, (not o ihe\ his father slaughtered... 

With article : M'o u-tuku, . ., o vanaiye arire tyi vt-kutura o n-dyatu^ fCarirt tyi va- 

isa mo o muatye. At night the children loosened the bag, and took 
the child out of it. (do. p. 192). 



320.— Ganda: 

Daura n*azala bana (not a bana),..^ 
fCagamba bana-be (not a bana-be)...: 
** Bana bange (not a,bana), 
O Bu ganda buno mu-bulie. . . " 
Bana ne bagamba (why not a bana f) : 
** ICi/a/e, Urofe a bana baio^ 
ft tuna Ha B Uganda (not o Bu- ganda) ? 



ti 



Daura begot children, 

and he said to his children . 

** My children, 

this Ganda kingdom eat it you. " 

And the children said : 

" Our father, we little children, to-day 

shall we eat the Ganda kingdom ? " 



(" French Ganda Grammar^ *' p. 83). 



5 
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321.— Old Angola: 
Tat elu, uekala ko maulu 
akondikt o rijina riae, 
luu ko tuekala o kifuciktae, 
,.tubangtle ho 



MoDCKK Angola : 
Taf elu, uaia ku maulu 
axi/f rijina rie, 
kite ko luola ki/u.xikie, 

. ..tubans^ele iitu kiaiil'a. 
(HeliChatelnin's'-AVw- 
buniiu Grammai", p. X X). 



Our F.Hher, whoartin Heaven, 
hallowed be Thy Name, 
Thy kingdom come, 
...deliver us from evil. 



M kiaiba. 
(Father de Couclo's "Co/c- 
MMiB^tftdf, p. I. The spelling 
is .tdapieri to our alphabei). 

Congo : 
With article; Kt hvalu oiukata, there is the box (Father Visseq's Gr., p. 9). 

Te kiaki e ki-kila, there is ihe papaw (do.). 

E di-vula diandi diabha, his house is beautiful (do.). 

E mi-nscnga mt-elu miavia, our sugar-canes are ripe (do.). [p. 49) 

Without art. 1 A'/'-w-ttt/aorrn^ A5'«Wi'(not e^v-«*«/H),hehasgivenabooklo Peter (do. 

A'. E. I. Though Father Alexandre Visseq secnis to have on the whole understood 
the Congo article better than the Rev. \V, Holman J'.entley, it is necessary to warn the 
reader that he has mistaken the classifier Di (=: Tonga LI) for Ihe article corresponding 
to It, and vice versa. What has given occasion 10 this mistake is that in Congo the 
classifier DI is generally reduced to E when there is no article before it. 

If we had lo judge of the value of the article in Congo from the remarkably sparse 
sentences «hich we find in Rev. W. Holman Bentley's Grammar, we could no more say 
ithellier it is delinlteor indefinite thnn uhen it is and nhen it Is not used. Ex. X-ii watt 
UHinMe {\^hy not o I-/'), " this tree is good" (lientley's Cr., p. 556). Cf. o mu/adi mama... 
i mau iiiatiia tu'itimiene c*ono, these stones are those nhich we saw yesterday (do. p. 516). 

3. Articles are found in a few languages which have not been mentioned above, such as 
tJihe, Nano, and other dialects of IlengueUa, as also in Nyambu (tig), etc. But from 
available materials it is impossible 10 make out after what la»s lliey are used. 

3. If Mpong"C be compared wuh (he language of the fJihe, it looks very probable that 
several of (he Mpong»e classifiers were originally articles. The classifiers proper having 
been dropped through contractions in many cases, Ihe articles have remained instead, 
and (heir original notion has probably been tost, 

4- Strange to say, articles used of(en 10 make their appearance in Tonga, when with ihe 
help of my informants I would try (o render English sentences into this language, but I 
do not linda single article in (he stories and sentences nhicli I wroteunder their (hi« •Uale 
dictation (Cf. Appeiuiix I). In these the nearest approach to articles are subst„ .live 
pronouns occasionnally placed before nouns uhere we should use definite articles in 
English. Ex. Ue mimna uangu n'<i/ua " my child is dead ", lii. " /le, child of me, is 
dead ". Hence, until further researches on this poinl, I consider Tonga as having no 
article. At the same lime I conclude from these facts that probably the articles ofdie other 
languages were originally contracted substantive pronouns (iljo). 



11. _ Jii()e Mu-BA Class 

anH ttie 

Sub'Classes connecteD toitb it. 



322. — The substantives which belong to the MU-BA class, 
including the sub-classes connected with it, are those which require 
in the singular number the same sort of concord as the word mu- 
nlu ** a person ", plur. hSL-n/u*. 

These sub-classes connected with the class MU-BA are: — 
1^ the sub-class — BA, or those substantives which, though 
requiring in the plural the classifier BA, have none in the singular, 
as /aia ** my father ", plur. hsi-iala; — 2° the sub-class MU-MA, 







♦ 


EXAMPLES 


• 








a person 


a man ^z//>^, husband 


a child, 1 


son 




Simf. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


FlHT. 


Tonga 


mu-ntu, 


ba- 


mu-alume. 


ba- 


mu-ana^ 


ba- 


Bisa 


mu-ntu, 


wa- 


mu-analume, 


wa- 


mu-ana, 


wa- 


Gogo 


mu-nhu. 


wa- 


m-lumc, 


wa- 


mw-ana. 


wa- 


Sagara 


mu-nhu (?) 


, wa- 


m-lumc. 


wa- 


mw-ana, 


wa- 


Shambala 


mu-ntu, 


wa- 


m-goxi, 


wa- 


mw-ana- 


wa- 


Boondei 


mu-ntu, 


wa- 


m gcsi, 


wa- 


m\v-ana. 


wa- 


TaiU 


mu-ndu. 


• « • 


m-lumc, 


• • ■ 


mw-ana, 


• • • 


Nyanyembe 


mu-nhu. 


wa- 


m-goxi. 


\va- 


mw-ana^ 


wa- 


Sukuma 


mu-nhu, 


wa- 


m-goxi, 


wa- 


mw-ana, 


wa- 


Kamba 


mu-du. 


a- 


m-umc, 


a- 


mw-ana. 


a- 


Swahili 


m-tu. 


wa- 


m-ume, 


wa- 


mw-ana, 


wa- 


Pokomo 


mu-ntu. 


wa- 


mu-yume. 


wa- 


m-ana. 


wa- 


Nika 


mu-iu. 


a- 


mu-lume. 


a- 


mw-ana, 


ina 


Senna 


mu-ntu. 


(w)a- 


m-amuna. 


wa- 


mw-ana. 


wa- 


Karanga 


(u)n-tu. 


ba-nu 


norume. 


ba- 


nona. 


ba- 


Ganda 


mu-ntu, 


ba- 


m-saja. 


ba- 


mw-ana. 


ba- 


Zulu-Kafir 


u mu-ntu, 


aba- 


• • • 


■ • • 


u nyana. 


nyana 


Xosa-Kaflr 


u m-ntu, 


aba- 


• • • 


• • • 


u nyana, 


nyana 


Herero 


mu-ndu, 


va- 


mu-rumendu. 


va- 


mu-na. 


vanatye 


Blhe 


mu-nu, 


ma- 


u-lume. 


a- 


mona, 


• • • 


Idbunda 


mo-no. 


ba- 


• • ■ 


■ ■ • 


ngw-aneke, 


ba- 


Roue 


mo-nu. 


a- 


• ■ • 


• • • 


mu-ana, 


a- 


Guha 


mu-ntu. 


ba- 


• • • 


• • • 


mu-ana. 


ba- 


Rua 


mu-ntu, 


ba- 


mu-lume. 


ba- 


mu-ana. 


ba- 


Angola 


mu-tu, 


a- 


mu-lume, 


a- 


mOna, 


ana 


L^wer Congo 


mu-ntu. 


a- 


n-kaza, 


a-kaji 


mw-ana, 


Sna 


Nywema 


o-nlu. 


a- 


umc (o-ume ?) 


• • • 


una. 


ana 


Yao 


mu-ndu, 


wa- 


a-sono, 


a-r^'a- 


mw-ana. 


a-chi w- 


Kilimane 


mu-to. 


a- 


m-amna. 


• • • 


mw-ana. 


dna 


Mozambique 


m-tu, 


a- 


mw-amna, 


a- 


mw-ana mwane 


, ana- fine 


Chivanaproper 


mo-thu. 


ba- 


monona. 


ba- 


ngw-ana. 


bana 


Suto 


mo-tho. 


ba- 


mo-nna, 


ba- 


ngw-ana. 


bana 


Mpong>ve 


o-ma, 


a-naga 


o tiome, 


a- 


onw-ana, 


aw- 


Fan 


c-fjlm. 


ba- 


c-nAm, 


« • • 


mon, 


• • • 


Dualla 


mo-tu. 


ba- 


m-oini. 


b- 


muna, 


bana 


Fernandlan 


bo-cho. 


be- 


b-ube, 


ba- 


bo-lai, 


ba- 


(Banni dialoct) 


1 








(Uanapa dialect) 
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or those substantives which, though requiring in the singular the 
classifier MU-, have in the plural the classifier MA-. as Mu-«^'afl 
■ a while man ", pi. Ma-«^«rt. 

§ I. Transformations op the Classifier MU. 

323. — This particle may be said to have in the diflerent Bantu 
languages all the intermediate sounds between niii and «, as well 
as between mo and o. Even in those languages in which it is most 
reduced traces are preserved either of its labial nasal element, or 
of its H-sound. Hence more particularly the following forms: — 



EXAMPLES. (Continued.) 





.»o„.„ 


wife 


a chief 


a servan 


t 


God 




S>-i. 


/■/... 


,1/.^. 


PInr. 


Sit,. 


I'iKr. 




Tonga 


mu-anaknzi 


bii- 


mu.ame, 


ba- 


mu.zike. 


ba- 


Leia 


BIsa 


mu-anakaii, 












Lesa 


Gogo 


m-chekulu, 


iva- 






mu-lelwa, 


wa- 


Mu-liingu 


Sagara 


m-ke. 




m-ndeiia, 




m-fugwa, 




Mu-lungu 


Shambala 


mkaia, 








m-xumba, 




Mu-lungu 


Boondei 


m.kaia, 


wa- 






m-lugoja, 


iva- 


Mu-lungu 


Talla 


mu-ke. 




m-gosi 








Mu-lungu 


Nyanyembn 


m-kema. 








m-deki, 




Mu-lungu 


Sukuma 


mu-kima (?) 


ua- 






m-sese. 


ua- 


Mu-tUDKU 


Kamba 




ndu t-Vt, 






mu-dedia, 






Swahlll 






m-fa'lme, 


H-a- 






Mu-ungu 




muke. 












Mu-ungu 


Nlka 


mu-che, 








mu-humiki, 


a- 


Mu-lungu 


Senna 


(u)n-kaii. 


3- 


(u)-mbuya, 


a- 


mu-lece, 




Mu-lungu 


Karanga 


nokaji, 


ba- 


xe, 


ba- 


(u)n-ja(?), 


ba. 


Reja 


Ganda 


m-kazi, 


ba- 


kabaka. 


ba- 


mu-ddu, 


ba- 


Karonda 


Zulu-KaOr 


u mu-faii, 


aba- 








aba- 


uTivo 


Xosa-KaHr 


utn-fait. 


abn- 








aba- 


u Tixo 


Hsroro 


mu.katendu 




amu-hona, c 




D mu-karere 




Mukuru 


Blhe 


u-kai. 












Suku 


Mbunda 


mo-nokaii. 


ba. 






mu-hikana. 


ba- 


Rcdia 


Rotse 


mo-kali, 




mo-yoande, 




mo-bika, 




Nyambi 


Guha 


m-kazi, 


ba- 






m-jia, 


ba. 


Kabejaf?) 


Rua 


mu-kaii, 


ba- 


m-io'hhe 




mu-hika, 


ba- 


Virie 


Angola 


mu-kaji, 








mu-bika, 




N iambi 


Lower Congo 


n-kaia, 


a-kaji 






n-)cke, 




N iambi 


Nywema 






o-lowe. 




o-hombo, 




o Kixi 


Yao 


.i-tono. 


j.fA'a. 


nt .Armw-ene 


11 ai- 


kapolo, 


a. 


Mti [ungu 


KUImano 


mu-yana, 




mu-enye 








Mutugo 


MoiambiquB 


mwari. 




mu-ene, ma-ti 




karumia, 




M-luku 


Chwana proper 


mo-sadi, 


bn- 




ba- 


mo-illianka 


ba- 


Mo <limo 


Sulo 


mo-sali. 


ba- 


morena, 


ba- 


mo-ilhanka, 


ba. 


Mo-limo 


Upongwe 




.into 






oxaka, 




Anyanibe 


Fan 










en-sai-a 




A name 


Dualla 


mu.'iu, 


l>''it<r 


.im-:incdi, 


lia- 


mo-kum, 


b'a- 


L-.ha 


Farnandlan 


bo-ad i, 


b.i. 


bo-liikiie, 


ba- 


bo-takl 




Kndupe 


(Itanni .linlccl). 


(Clnn-nc» dUi 


«i) 






(a-innpa rli.1 


.) 
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324. — MU' generally, in Tonga, Bisa, Mbunda, Hcrero, Angola, Nika, etc. 

M' with an aflfection to the vowel //, in Swahili, Mozambique, Shambala, 
Kamba, etc. 

325- — ^' ^- '• ^" '"ost of these languages, if not in all, the law is evidently to 
pronounce the vowel u- distinctly^ when otherwise the word would be sounded like a 
monosyllable. Hence in Ganda mu-ntu^ " a person ", not m-ntu ; mu-ddu^ ** a slave **, not 
m-ddu. Do. in Kamba, Nyamwezi, Shambala, etc. It is somewhat strange that Swahili and 
Mozambique should prove an exception to this law (cf. 44). 

326. — 2. In these same languages the i/-sound of this classifier is partly preserved 
before such stems as begin with a vowel. Hence ;/«w-a;/a, **a child ", etc. 

327. — ^- with an affection to w, in Senna, Karanga, and Lower Congo. 

A'. B, In Senna and Karanga the u is heard distinctly when tlie word begins the 
sentence, but then it precedes the nasal instead of following it, as if the sole reason of its 



EXAMPLES. (Continued.) 





Cnames of nations) 


my father 


my mother 








Sing-. Plur, 


Sinf. Pinr. 


Tonga 


Mu-ton/ra^ a Tonga, 


Ba- 


tata, ba- 


(ma), ba-ma 


Bisa 


Mu-bisa^ a Bisa, 


IVa- 


tata, wa- 


ma (?) 


Gogo 


■ • • • • • 


• • • 


tata 


yaya 


Sagara 


M'Sagara^ a Sagara, 


Wa- 


baba 


mau 


Shambala 


M'xambala^ a Shambala, 


VVa^ 


baba 


mlala 


Boondei 


M'boondei^ a Boondei, 


IVa- 


tate 


mlale 


Taita 


• • • • • « 


• • m 


aba 


mawe(?) ... 


Nyanyembe 


M-nyamweti^ a Nyamwezi, 


IVa- 


tata, wa- 


mayu, wa- 


Sukuma 


M'Sukuma^ a Sukuma, 


IVa- 


baba, wa- 


mayup wa- 
mw-aito, a- 


Kamba 


M'kamba^ a Kamba, 


A- 


— ,a-chakwa 


Swahlll 


M'jomba^z. man of the21anzibar coast 


, Wa- 


baba 


mamangu ... 


Pokomo 


• • • • • • 


• • • 


baba 


••• ... 


Nika 


Mu-nyika a man of the desert, 


A- 


baba 


nuiyo(wangu)... 


Senna 


Mu-zun^Uy a Christian, a lord. 


IVa- 


— , a-tatu 


— ,amaianea 


Karanga 


(u)N-karangay a Karanga, 


Ma- 


tate, ma- 


ma 


Ganda 


AfU'Ganda. a Ganda, 


Ba- 


kitangi 


nyabu 


Zulu-Kaflr 


u Mu'tskaka^ a Zulu, a Ma- 


u baba, 0- 


umame 


Xosa-Kaflr 


u Af-xosa^ a frontier Kafir, a Ma- 


tata(bawo), o- 


u ma 


Herero 


Mu-hererOy a Herero, 


Va- 


tate, tate 


mama 


Bihe 


« • • • • • 


• • • 


tate 


mai 


Mbunda 


Mu-mbunda^ a Mbunda, 


Ma- 


n-tate 


• •• . • • 


Rotse 


Afuloiy a Rotse, 


Ma- 


xangoe (?)... 


'me 


Guha 


• • • • • • 


• fl • 


tata, ba- 


maju 


Rua 


Afu-ruay a Rua, 


Ba- 


tata 


lolo 


Angola 


Mu-mbunduy a black. 


A- 


• • • 


• . • • • • 


Lower Congo 


Mu-sikongOy a man of the Congo, e- 


(273) 


tata 


mama 


Nywema 


• • • • • • 


• • ■ 


yoni 


mboni 


Yao 


M-yaOy a Yao, 


IVa- 


a.tati,a-M'a- 


a mawo 


Kilimane 


Mu'goay an Indian Portuguese, 


Ma- 


baba 


n-ma 


Mozambique 


M'kua^ do. ( — Tonga mu'nkua\ 


Ma. 


— , a-thithi 


mama 


Chwana proper 


Mo-chwana^ a Chwana, Be- 


(273) 


rara 


mmc 


Suto 


Mo-sothOy a Suto, 


Ba- 


ntate 


'me 


Mpongwe 


• • • • • • 


• • • 


rcre 


ngi yami ... 


Fan 


N-suut or N-suur^ a black. 


• • • 


• • • • • • 


naa (.^) 


Dualla 


• • • • • • 


• ■ • 


lile 


• • . ... 


Fernandian 


• • • • • • 


• • • 


obu-lico (?) bcrim (?) 


(IVinni dialect) 
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pronunciation were lo support ihe nasal. In such cases, as also before monosyllables, some 
people pronounce wB-ralher than un-. 

328. — MO- in Chwana and Dualb. Bo- in some Fernandian dialects (140). 

329. — U- (seldom MU-) in Bihe. 

330. — O' in Mpongwe and Nywema, with traces of the nasal in some nouns. 
331> ' — 0-, or £-(?), in Fan, also with traces of the nasal in some words. 

332. — N- B. 1, As may be seen in the subjoined examples, liie word mu-ana 
■' a child ", changes vanously to woMd or Mu>ia (cf, 165), rfgHann (204), «/«'", (112), "o"" 
(:6i and3j8),etc. 

333. — 1' There is no trace of this classifier being naturally long (miij in any 
Bantu language. If so pronounced in some ivords, it is owing to some sort of con- 
traction nr to position before a nasal. DIeek menlions that it is marked long in Thlaping, 
a dialect of Chwana. It would be more correct to say (hat in Thlaping, though it is UTJlIen 
"to- as in Suto, yet properly its sound is an intermediate one beiueen ui»- and ma-. 

§ 2. Transformations of the Classifier BA-. 

334. — This classifier has its consonant more or less weakened 
in ihe diflerent languages, probably according to the shape of 
people's lips. Hence the various forms : — 

335. — ^^- in Tonga, Kafir,Ganda,Guha,Ch«-.ina, K.-iranga, Dualla, Fan, etc. 
A". B. Properly speaking, in Tonga 5rt- has a sound iniermediaie between 5ii- and U'a-. 

336. — f^^- in Swahili, Shambala, Nyamwezi, Vao, etc. 

33T. — •4- in Mozambique, Senna, Angola, Congo, Mpongwe, Ramba, Nika. 
A'. B. In Senna a slight labial aspiration is slill perceptible in this classifier. Hence in 
some cases it is even spelt wa-. 

338. — f04- in Hereto and Nano. 

yA- or MA- in Bihe (Cf. " Observafions upon... Umbuniu ", by ihe 
Rev. Wesley M. Stover, Boston 1885, pp. 13, (6 and 17). 

339. — 'V. B. I. fl*. replaces BA- before f/ and in somcolher cases, according to 
n. 174, as if M were then a contraction for *a-(. The presence of *^-, as if for iti-, is parti- 
cularly remarkable in the Kafir word .1 Be/un^ " iiliiie people " (sing, u lA-iunfu " a 
white man, a lord "). This phenomenon probably is due to the fact that this word is of 
foreign importation. (Cf. the Phenician and Hebrew word melfkA, or molokk in the 
posseMtve expression a-molctk). Ii may be observed by the way in the preceding table 
of examples that the Bantu word .\fu lun^u or Mu-!utu " God " is probably no other 
than the Phenician Moloch. 

340. — I- 'n Kelt (Di-kele) the plural bolyi, " people ", is prob:ibly for ba-tityi, 
{list as in Fernandian 6uchu " people " is for ba-uchu, and in Isubu bemi " men " 

34 1 . — 3- Other phonetic chHngei produced by the concurrence of *ii-, iv-i-, a- 
•rilh vowels, are easily explained according to nn. 349 sqq. 
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§ 3. The Sub-class — -BA. 

342. — There is a large proportion of those substantives which 
require the same sort of concord as the word mu-ntu, ** a person ", 
though they have no classifier in the singular. 

Such are 1°) the words, in nearly all these languages, for '• father " 
and •* mother ", viz. (in Tonga) lata, ** my father ", u$o, ** thy 
father ", uise, **his father", usokulu, ** thy grandfather", etc. (Cf. 748). 

343. — *'^' ^' ^'^^ Tonga the words for " mother " are through politeness used 
in the plural instead of the singular. Hence ba-ma^ " my mother ", ba-nyoko^ " thy mother", 
ba-nyena^ " his mother ", etc. (cf. 748). 

344. — 3. In some other languages a similar law is extended to names of parents 
in general. It appears that in Yao it is even extended to some other substantives, as we 
find that the substantives " husband, master, brother, friend '', etc. are respectively ren- 
dered by the plural forms a-sonOf ambt4je^ SL-ku/u, a-wTtv//*', etc. (cf. 354). The Yao word 
Si-chi-miuine " a chief", which is sometimes used {ox m-chi'inwene^ is likewise a plural of 
dignity or respect which contains the classifier chi- (502) besides the classifier a-. The 
fact that in this word chi- is in the singular number, while a- is a plural of dignity, shows 
that the Yao themselves must have practically lost this notion that a- is in the plural 
number. 

345- — 3- '" Senna, many substantives of this sub-class are fonned with the prefix 
ftyO' {= mu-Of 122). Ex. nya-ku'/u/a " a smith *\ pi. a-nySL-ku-fula. Substantives of the 
same sort have in Mozambique the prefix ka. Ex. WsL-mmia ** an apostle ", pi. a-liaruMta. 
CL 517. 

346. — Such are 2"*) all proper names of persons, as Monze, 
** the chief Monze '\ 

347- — ^' ^' Many proper names of persons begin with a prefix which means 
" Father " or " Father of... ", " Mother " or " Mother of ". Hence in Tonga Simeja, lit. 
" Father Tusks", Sia-piy lit. " Father of where.> "".Na-simbi, " Mother of iron ", etc. Hence 
also in Kafir Sa-Riii^ lit. " Father Kreli ", So-ndaivo^ lit. " Father of the place ", No-nio 
'* Mother of a thing ", etc. Hence also in various languages those names of God which 
begin with Ka^ as Ka-zova (in Nyambu), Ka-tonga (in Ganda), etc. 

348. — Such are 3^ several names of animals, e. g. su-nlue, ** a 
hyena", se-kale, ''a muircat ", etc. 

349. — N. B, \. Like proper names of persons, many such substantives may be 
decomposed into two parts, the first of which is a prefix which seems to mean ** father ",or 
" mother ", or " son ". Such are in Tonga the words just mentioned, and in Kafir u no- 
miuiudwani^ " a scorpion ", lit. " a mother of little dances ", u no-mcva^ " a wasp ", lit. ** a 
mother of stings ", etc. Such arc in Senna s-ulo^ " a hare " (Tonga s-ulut), nya-rttgue^ " a 
tiger ", lit. " son of a tiger " (= Tonga si-lugue^ lit. " Father tiger "), etc. etc. 

350. — 2. In the language of Mozambi(|Uc some names of inanimate ihings, prin- 
cipally of fruits, belong to this sub-class. They have na- or la- as a prefix. ICx. na-ktw^ 
" a cob of maize, " pi. a-fiakuo ; ka-raka^ ** a sweet potato, " pi. ti-kanika. 
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351. — The plural of all such nouns is formed in the generality 
of the Bantu languages by prefixing the classifier BA- to the form 
of the singular number. Ex. ba-suntue, " hyaenas " (sing, sn-ntue), 
ba-sokue. " baboons " (sing, so-kue). 

352. — ^' B. I. In Kalir such substantives take o a,^ a. sort of plural article in 
ihe nominative,and*oin the vocative. E>c,orf(Kft, " my sisters ", o wawrt'o," «asps" (sing. 
u no-miva), voc. /7.»<AiA.'" sisters!, " etc. Plurals of this kind may be formed in Kafir with 
every proper name, e. g. o Ngvie, " Ngwe and his companion ", o Saliivt, " Saliwe and 
his companions ". But these are used in the singular in the vocative cnse, and conse- 
quently do not usually receive the prefix bo-. Hence Ngwe .' may be used lo call Ngwt 
atoHt, or Ngwt itiith his companions. Ex. Nffwt,yit' afia " NgMC, come here ", Ngwt, 
yitan' apa " Ngwe, come here with our companions. " 

353. — ^- 'i Herero the substanrives of Ihis sub-class seem to admit the prefix 
<T regularly in the plural, besides the article uhich lias also the same form o. Hence c 
o-laii " my fathers " (sing, o late or tatt " my father " 319). Cf. Kolbe's Dicl.f p. 201. 

354. — 3. Those Vao words which haveinihesingular numberaseemingly plural 
orm, as a-sono " a husband ", a-mu'ene " a friend " (3^4) form iheir real plural by means 

of the adjective f*i "many". Ex. A-i:A'a-souo "husbands" (= ^-tA/ a.jono). The re.il 
plural corresponding lo the plural of dignity a-cki-mu'ene (344) seems 10 be likewise a-ch' 
a-chimvietK (Steere's " Yao Lattguage" p. tj), while the more regular singular wchl- 
mweiu (316), which means also " a chief ", changes in (he plural to li-a-l-mwetie (Heier- 
wick's " Vaa Language ", pp. I j and 88). 

§ 4. The Sub-class MU-MA. 

355> — Those :iubstantives which, though agreeing in the sin- 
gular with the word »iu-n/u " a person ", borrow nevertheless the 
classifier MA- of cl. Ll-M.A in the plural, are found in nearly all 
the Bantu languages. They are mostly the names of warlike and 
dreaded tribes. Such are, for instance, in Tonga : — 

JIfaniua, " ihe while people ", or more particularly " Ihe Portuguese ", or, in a 

still more limited sense, " the Indian Portuguese " (sing. Afiinkua). 
Ma-piinu " the Boers ", including " the Ma-lebele " and whatever tribes are thought 

by the Tonga lo depend on the Boers (sing. Mu punu). 
Makalanga " the Karanga " {alias " Ma kalaka "), who before ihe advent of the 

Ma-iebelc were the ruling tribe of the whole Bu-nyai, or the Monomotapa of 

our ancient maps (sing. Mu kalanga). 

356. — ^- B. This sub-class includes also in Kafir some titles of dignity, as 
a ma-pakali" councillors " (sing, v m-patali). 

§ 5. Substantives which helonc to the MU-BA Class anp 
THE Sub-classes connected with it. 

357. — The substantives bt:ionging to this category in the 
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generality of the Bantu languages are exclusively the names of 
persons that are sufficiently grown up to be able to stand on their 
legs. 

N, B. It does not follow from this that all names of persons are of this class. 

358. — To this class belong also in Tonga, Lojazi, Mozam- 
bique, etc., several names of animals, principally, as it seems, of 
such as are distinguished by their relative power to take half-erect 
postures, as in Tonga w«-a^£i:, **a jackal" ; ww-Zcrw/, **a lion" (Nika ww- 
nyantbo, Mozambique ka-ramu, pi. a'karamu,tic.)\ mu-bua, **a dog" 
(Lojazi mu'bua^ Mozambique mw-ala-pua. Shire or Nyanja garu, 
pi. a-garu, etc.) ; mu-yuni, ** a bird " in general ; mn-kubi, **a vulture" ; 
mU'Cyeta, ** a monkey "; mu-kuku, ** a coq " (in opposition to in-kuku, 
which means more properly ** a hen ") ; mu-zohu, ** an eland ", etc. 

359. — '^' ^' '• With regard to things which have no life, it seems that they 
are not brought into this class in any language, except in Mozambique (cf. supra^ 350, 
some names of fruits with the prefixes na and ka), 

360. — 2. Names of animals and others are often personified, and then are 
treated as being of this class. This is the case principally in Swahili with such words 
as nqombe " a cow ", mbuzi " a goat ", etc. (Cf. Father Delaunay s " Grammaire 
Kiswahili^\ p. 20). 

§ 6. Etymologies. — Varia. 

361. — The Rev. F. W. Kolbe has expressed the opinion (') 
that the primitive form of the classifier M U- was kn-mu. This 
opinion seems to me unwarranted. But the same author is probably 
nearer to the truth when seeing in the same particle the notion of 
something *• upright. " For it is very probable that the classifier M U- 
is radically identical with the adjective -umi, alive (cf. 601 Table) 
which is itself originally the perfect form of the verb ma or ima ** to 
stand up *', and which is still retained in nearly all the Bantu lan- 
guages under the various forms -gumi, -gima, ima, etc. (Kafir u 
b'Omi — life). Both the classifier M U - and the adjective -umi ** ah've", 
seem to be related to -mue *' one '* (792). 

362. — ^'^' ^' I was made sensible of the relation of the classifier MU to the adjec- 
tive 'Umi when I chanced once with a motion of the hand to connect a horisonial notion 
with the general notion of person. For this greatly astonished my Tonga informants, as 
it was new to them that man in his characteristic position should be represented lying 
flat on the ground like a stone, instead of standing upright. Their own motion cor- 
responding to the notion of " person " was invariably the vertical position of the lower 
arm with the hand up. 



I. ** A t^H^uagt Study hased QH iiantti, " by ihe Kcv. !•'. \V. KoU>c. l^ndon.'l'rUbncr. 1888. pp. 59-70. 
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363. — No etymology of the classifier BA- satisfies me alto- 
gether. What I consider as most probable is that it is essentially 
identical with the Senna verb -bala " to beget " {Tonga -ziala, cf. 
52'). The absence of the / will not astonish any one, if we 
remember that it is regularly dropped in Kamba.Swahili.and Dualla. 
At the same time it will explain why this classifier is long {bit). 
Hence BA- would mean properly " progeny ", as well as the clas- 
sifier Z1N-, and the only difference between these two classifiers 
would be that BA- from -6aia conveys more decent notions than 
ZIN- from -^w/fl. For -baia and -sm/d are not quite identical in 
meaning : -ziala is rather applied to animals, -bala to persons, as 
also to trees with regard to their bearing fruits. 

364. — ^'- /?. This view may be confirmed by considering ihal HA- and -bala 
have every appwarance of being eiymologically one uiih ihe Semitic word ben, or bitr. 
" son ". Ii is also a remarkable fact that in several Uatilu languages «e find the word 
mu-tne, plur. e-ent, replacing in many expressions the Semitic ben. 

365, — The readers who are fond of etymologies will find interesting matter for 
study in the examples which have been given under n. 312. Lei us go rapidly through 
these tables. 

I. Mu-ntu " a person ", means literally " one who is like us. ". For -ntu, which in the 
rigour of phonetic principles is equivalent to -ilu (2S5), means " wt, us ", in nearly all the 
ISaniu languages (656 table, and 639 lable). This word is ver>' seldom used by the natives 
with reference to while people. These they call variously Bi-lungu or lin-sungu " the 
children of God ", Ma-nkua " the people from the East", etc. Likewise chiefs are seldom 
called ba^ntu, because ihey are considered to be white and children of (iod by law, even 
if they be as black as charcoal. This explains the origin of the scientific word Bantu as 
distinctive of these African tribes. For Bteek, who was the first who used it in this sense, 
was led lo do so because he found it employed several times with a special reference 10 
black people in certain Zulu tales ('). 

I. The etymologies of mu-alume " a husband ", mu.ame " a chief " and iim-tite " a 
slave, a servant ", are not plain. We shall not suggest any, as ihey might only be mis- 
leading. It is interesting lo find ihe Mozambique word m;ilimu " a chief ", lit. " a man 
of learning " (Swahili m-falme, plur. ■atit-falmt) in Masudi's " Golilen Miado'jis ", a work 
written in the year 333 of the Hegira. But Ihe copisis, as they are wont to do with foreign 
words and proper names, have variously metamorphosed it into falimt ot /oli ma 01 /eiitna, 
ua-Jlimo, wa-ilima, jva/Aa, nu/alla (?), etc. Cf. Ma^oudi, " Ui Pr.iirUi ifor '. Textc et 
traduction par Barbierde Meynardet Pavel deCourleille, Pari:, 1861-1877, vol. Ill, p. 445. 

3. In mu-aHa the element -ana means literally " with the self ",ihiis conveying ihe notion 
of close union and dependency. We shall see further on (1084) thai the same element 
forms reciprocal verbs by expressing that an action is terminated wiiliin the limits of Ihe 
subject, as in iala-y<nanA, " Ihey are fighting ", lit. " Ihey ihrcsl (spears or arrows] 
bti-wttn Iktmselves ". The element irn, which is pari of ■ana, will be found likewise signi- 
fying " self " {661, 68g). 

4. In >Hu ■ana-tail, mu-ka\e-itdu, mu-no-kaji, etc., we have two elements besides the 
classifier. The one is -ana or 'tilu (■no} from mu-awi or tnu-ttlu (mo-no). The other is 

I, Mu. 114 ol Ihe Urey Uibnuy. Capelown, cniiilnl '• r»irtjr lAnf/iri af /kIm irnilHiti " chupirr V. 
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•>t<ijri which conveys the notion of" bringing to existence ", from ka^ notion of " sitting 
down ", hence of " existing ", and -mi " notion of fecundity. " The verb corresponding to 
'kazi is kasia^ or kazika^ " to cause to sit ", hence *' to cause to exist ", from -kala " to sit, 
to exist »* (1075). 

5. The names of the South-African tribes are derived from various notions, some from 
that of a region, as Wa-nya-mweaiy from ttya-mwesi^'' the mountain of the Moon", others 
from that of the origin of the tribe, true or pretended, as a Ma-zulu " the children of 
Zulu " or " of heaven ", perhaps " of the deep, of the sea ", others probably from that of 
colour, as Ba-suto and A-suut or A-suur, probably from -nsumiu (in the Chwana group 
•suiu or 'Solho\ which conveys the notion of " olive brown colour ", etc. etc. 

6. We have as yet nothing certain to say concerning the etymology of the word Lesa 
or Reja " God ". As to its synonym Mu-iungu or Mu-luku, we have already seen that 
probably it is no other than Molokh (339). It may be observed that this word is used 
only by Eastern tribes, that is precisely by those which have had undoubted relations 
with Saba:ans in olden times. Mo-dimo^ of the Bechwana, means " spirit ". In Tonga, 
Senna, etc. the word which corresponds to it etymologically is mu-zimo " soul, spirit ", 
from -zitnua or -zimoa, which is the passive form of -zima " to efface, to render invisible ". 
The Tonga and most other Bantu tribes, when they have their sacrifices and prayers for 
rain, address them to God generally through the spirits of their former chiefs (mizhno)^ 
instead of going to him directly. Cf. Appendix I. 

7. Tata " father ", and ma or mama " mother ", are not words proper to Bantu lan- 
guages. Ma or mama is the first consonantal sound which a babe utters before, and tata 
the first it pronounces after it has begun to cut its teeth. 



III. — mtt Mu-Mi ciasB. 

366. — The substantives which belong to the MU-MI class 
are those which require the same sort of concord as m\l-6i/i " a 
body ". plur. mi-6i/i. 

§ I. Transformations of the Classifier MU-. 

367. — The classifier MU- of this MU-MI class varies in the 
different languages exactly as M U- of the class M U-BA, though, 
as will be seen further, it requires a different sort of concord. 

JV. e. \i was an error on Ihe part of Bleek to think thai M U- of this M U-M I class is 
essentially long (m6j. 

368. — Here again the Bantu tendency to avoid words which 



EXAMPLES. 





the body 


the tall 


Ihe head 


Ihe mouth 
beak 


lips. 




S.f. Fl,r. 


Sint. rinr. 


5V-r. FUr 


Si-t- 


/■/.,. 


Tonga 


mu-bili, mi. 


mu-cila, mi- 


mu-lue, mi- 


mu-lomo, 




BIsa 


mu-bili, mi- 






mu-Iomo, 




Gogo 








m-lomo, 




Sagara 


m-iuli, mi- 


mu-se, mi- 




m-lomo. 




Sbambala 


mu.ili mi. 


mu-kila, mi. 




mu-lomo, 




Boondal 


mu-ili, mi- 






m-lomo, 




Talta 


mu-li 


m-koba' 




m-lomo, 




Nyanyembe 


m.«ili, mi- 


m-kila, mi. 


mu-iwe, mi- 


m-lomo, 


mi- 


Sukuma 




m-kila, mi- 


mu-twe, mi- 


m-lomo, 




Kamba 


mu-i(8i), mi- 


mu-idi, nil. 


mu-lue, mi- 


m-omo. 


mi- 


Swahlll 




m-kia, mi- 




m-domo. 




Pokomo 




mu-tyia, mi- 








Hlka 


mu Iri, mi- 




mu-tomo. 


mi- 


Senna 




(ujn-ciri, mi- 


(u)n-solo, m'i- 


{u)n-domo, r 




Karanga 


(u)m.biri, mi- 


(u)n.cira, mi- 


(u)n-xoro, mi- 


(ujn-domo, r 


ni-i;;; 


Ganda 


mubili, mi- 


m-kila, mi- 




mumua, 




Zulu-Kanr 


u mu-iimba,i mi- 


umusila. imi- 




u mu-lomo, 


i mi- 


Xosa-Kanr 


ll mii-iimba.i mi- 


u m-silB, i mi. 




u m-lomo. 




Heroro 












Blhs 












Mbunda 






mu-tue, mi- 






Rolso 




mu-sil.i, mi- 








Cuba 








mu-lomo. 




Rua 


m-vilivili (?) v.". 










Angola 


mu-kutu, mi- 


mu'-kila. mV- 


mu-lue, mi- 


mu-zumbu. 




Lower Congo 




n-kila, mi- 


n-lu, mi- 






Nywenna 






olue, e- 






Yao 




m-ciia, mi^ 


m-tue, mi- 






Klllmane 




mw-ila, mi- 




mu-lomo, 




Uoxamblque 


mw-ili mi- 


m«ila, mi. 


mu-ru, ' mi- 


m-lomo, 


mi. 


Chwana proper 


mtMaJsi.mc-btle 


mo-gaiia. me- 


... 


mo lorn 0, 




Sulo 


'mele, me- bete 


mo-gaila, me- 




molomo, 




Mpoogwe 


o-kuwa, i- 


o-kwen<l« 




o-lumbu, 




Fan 












Dualla 




mo-undu, mi- 


mo-lopo, mi- 


mo-lunibu. 


mi- 










bucc. 


hi- 
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might sound like monosyllables is felt in those substantives which 
have monosyllabic stems. Hence in Ganda, for instance, we see 
mU'tnua ** the lips ", mu-tue " the head ", mu-ddo ** grass ", etc. 
next to nt'lambo " a dead body ", m-kono ** an arm ", etc. 

N, B, In the otherwise excellent " EsscU de Grammaire Rugcmda " the word for " tree " 
is spelt M-/I, not mu-ti. I wonder whether this spelling is correct. There is against it the 
fact that Stanley spells the same word mu-tti^ while the translator of St Matthew's Gospel 
spells it mu-ti^ and the Rev. C. F. Wilson hesitates between m-ti and mu-tL 

\ 2. Transformations of the Classifier MI-. 

369. — This classifier seems to be regularly pronounced VI- 
in Nano and Bihe when the singular classifier corresponding to it 



EXAMPLES. (Continued.) 



the back 



the heart 



a tree 



a baobab-tree 



Tonga 

Blaa 

Gogo 

Sagara 

Shambala 

Boon del 

TaiU 

Nyanyembe 

Sukuma 

Kamba 

Swahill 

Pokomo 

Nika 

Senna 

Karanga 

Ganda 

Zulu-Kafir 

Xosa-Kaflr 

Herero 

Elbe 

Mbunda 

Rotsa 

Guha 

Rua 

Angola 

Lower Congo 

Nyivema 

Yao 

Klllmane 

Mozannbique 

Cbwana proper 

Suto 

II pong we 

Fan 

Dualla 

Fernandlan 



Sift^. Plur. 

mu-sana, mi- 

mu-sana, mi- 

m-gongo, mi- 

m-gongo, mi- 

mu-gongo, mi- 

mu-gongo, mi- 

mu-gongo, mi- 

m-gongo, mi- 

m-gongo, mi- 

m-mongo, mi- 

m-gongo, mi- 

m-ongo, mi- 

m-ongo, mi- 

u)n-sana, mi- 

,u)n-xana, mi- 

mu-bega, mi- 

u m-hlana, i mi- 

u m-hlana, i mi- 



m-ongo 

m-ongoscod of spine 

m-gongo, mi- 
mw-ongo, mi- 



\ 



o-vuna, 
mgongo, 

• • • 

m-thana, 
mo-tlana, 
mo-tlana, 
o-kongo, 



• • • 
c- 

rai- 

• • • 
mi- 
mc- 
mc- 

• 

I- 



mu-oyo, 



m-oyo, 
m-oyo, 
m-oyo, 

• • • 

m-oyo, 
m-oyo, 

• • • 

m-oyo, 

m-otyo, 

m-oyo, 

m-oyo, 

m-oyo, 

m-oyo, 



Plur. 

mi- 



mi- 
mi- 
mi- 

• • • 

mi- 
mi- 

■ • • 

mi- 
mi- 
mi- 
mi- 
mi- 
mi- 



o mu-tima, o mi- 
u-tima, o vi- 

• • • • • • 

mu-jima, mi- 

• • • • • • 

mu-ula(?) 
mu-xima, mi- 
m-oyo, mi- 

o-tima = belly 
m-tima, mi- 



m-rima, 



o-rema, 

• • • 

mo-lema, 
bu-ila, 



SiH£. Plur, 

mu-samo, mi- 

mu-ti, mi- 

• • • • • • 

mu-ti, mi- 

mu-ti, mi- 

mu-ti, mi- 

mw-iti, mi- 

mu-ti, mi- 

mu-ti, mi- 

m-ti, mi- 

m-ti, mi- 

mu-hi, mi- 

mu-hi, mi- 
(u)n-tengo, mi- 

(u)n-ti, mi- 

mu-ti, mi- 

u mu-ti, i mi- 

u m-ti, i mi- 

o mu-ti, o mi- 

u-ti, o vi- 

• • • • • • 

mu-sito, mi- 

mu-ti, mi- 
mu-ti(?) 

mu-xi, mi- 

n-ti, mi- 

oti, i- 

m-tela, mi- 

mu-rre, mi- 

m-tali, mi- 



e-li 
mi- 
bi- ba-ti(?) bo-ti 



mi- 



Sing, Plnr. 

mu-buyu, mi- 



m-pera, mi- 

m-uyu, mi- 

m-buyu, mi- 

• • • • • • 
m-pela, mi- 
m-pera, mi- 
mw-amba, mi- 
m-buyu, mi- 

• • • • • • 
m-uyu, mi- 
(u)m-buyu, mi- 
tt m-buyu, mi- 



m-bondo(?) ... 

n-kondo, mi- 

• • • • • • 

m-Ionji, mi- 

m-Iaba, mi- 

m-lapa, mi- 

mo-wana, me- 

mo-wana, me- 



• . • 

• • • 

• «• 

• • • 
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has the contracted form U-. It is pronounced ME- in Chwana ac- 
cording to n. 200, and BI- in some Fernandian dialects according 
to n. 240. In Mpongwe and Nywema its form is I- or E-. In most 
of the other Bantu languages its proper form is MI-, 

370. — ^'- ^' •■ '" Tonga I often ihouglit 1 heard ll pronounced like mu in the 
French mur. This inclines me to think ihat its original form was MUl. 

:. These two classifiers MU* and MI- correspond to one another as singular and 
plural in all the Itan I u languages. Bleeic has it that Ml- corresponds regularly as plural in 
Nika lo the classifier U- (:= Tonga BU), and he gives as an example the word u-inir,', 
" voice", 10 iihich he ascribes w/'-wiVo as plural. But it is nou' plain from Rebmann's "iWita 
Dictionary " that the whole idea is incorrect, for properly speaking the word in Nika for 
" voice ", or more exactly for " word ", " speech ", is m-orif, pi. iiiiore, and certainly m-oro 
is regularly of cl. MU-MI, as in the Nik.-i proverb: li.-oro mu-iho i;i-\i-lavia dsiia, 
" a good word does not bring out (?) the sun. " ( Rebmann's '' Nika Diet., " word mora). 



EXAMPLES. (Continued.) 





nra 


a river (muddy) 


.™o„,„,o„,^ 


a year 




Siu- 


Smf. /■;»., 


si.e- PI-'. 






Tonga 


mu-lilo 


mu-longa, mi- 




mu-aka, 


mi- 


BIsa 


mu-lilo 




mu-ezi, mi- 


mu-aka. 




Gogo 




m-ongo, mi- 


m-lenge, mi- 


mw-aka. 


mi- 


Sagara 






m-lenge. mi- 


mw-aka, 




Shambala 


mu-oto 


mu-lo, mi- 




mu-aka, 




Boondel 








mw-aka. 




Talta 




mw-iia, mi- 




m-aka (?), 


mi-(.^) 


Nyanyembe 


mu-lilo 


m-ongo, mi- 


mw-eii, mi- 


mw.aka. 




Sukuma 


m-olo 


m-ongo, mi- 




mw-aka. 


ini- 


Kamba 


mw-aki 






msv-akal 




Swahlll 




m-to. mi- 


mw-Mi, mi- 


mw-aka, 




Pokomo 


m-oho 






mw-aka. 




Nika 
Senna 


m-oho 


mii-ho. mV. 

(u)n-tsmje, mi- 


mw-eii, mi- 


mu-aka, 


mi- 


Karanga 






mw-Bji. mi- 


mw-kka, 




Ganda 


mu-lilo 


mu-gga, mi- 




mw-aka. 




Zulu-Kanr 


u mu-lilo 


u mu-lambo, mi- 




unyaka.im 


-nyak.i 


Xoaa-Kaflr 


u m-lilo 


u m-lambo, i mi- 




unyaka,im 


■nyaka 


Herero 


mu-riro 


onu.nnilxii^Kirrtm 


mu-ete, mi- 






Bine 








u-nyamo. 




Ubunda 


(o)n-diro 


(o)n-donga,nii-l.. 


(o)n-gonde (?) 


mw-ak«ari 




Rons 


mu-lilo 


mu.Iohka, mi- 




mu-aka, 




Guha 




mu-fiio, mi- 








Rua 


mu-jilo, fti^- 










Angola 












Lower Congo 


n-I.lu^(l.m. 


n-koko, mV- 




m-vu, 




Nywema 






o-eli. 






Yao 




m-lusulo, mj- 








Klllman* 


m-olo {>) 










Moiamblque 




m-oloko, mi'- 


mw-eri, ' mi- 


mw-ika, 


mi- 


Chwana proper 


mo-lelo 






ngwaga 




Suto 


mo-lelo 






niwaga 




Mpongwe 


o.gon. 


o-lovi, i- 


o-gweli, i- 






Fan 






J -. ion - mw* 

1 -.m.-.i-m-^.titU 






DualU 


1 ■■'■ 


moopi. 




m.bu. 




Farnandlan 


Ibo-MO 
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§ 3. Substantives which belong to the MU-MI Class. 

371. — In Tonga, and, as it seems, in the generality of the 
Bantu languages, the substantives which belong to this class are 
principally : — 

I** The names of such complete trees and plants as stand up 
without support, as in Tonga mu-samo, ** a tree " in general ; tnu-nga, 
•* a mimosa-tree "; mu-konka, ** a cocoa-tree '*, mu-buyu, ** a baobab- 
tree . 

A^ B, We shall see further on that the names for the fruits of such trees are generally 
of class LI -MA. 

372. — 2° The names of such tools or artificial objects as remind 
one of the form of a tree by having branches or bushy parts, as 
muini (alias viU'pini), ** a handle, " mu-iaezio (alias mu-piaezio), ** a 
broom ", mu-nvut, ** an arrow " (bearded), mu-zuete, ** clothes '\ 
mU'panda, ** a cross ", etc. 

373. — '^ The human and animal body, tnu-bili, as also such 
of its parts as branch off in some manner, growing out into acces- 
sory parts, or move up and down, as mu-oyo, ** the heart ", tnu-nue, 
'* a finger ", vm4imba, ** a feather **, etc. The same may be said of 
the similar parts of trees, as mu-yanda, ** a root ", etc. 

374. — 4'' All beneficent elements and producers of animal or 
vegetable life, such as mu-ezi, ** the moon", which in Africa is thought 
to be the great source of rain, while rain is thought to be the greatest 
benefit which men can receive from God (cf. the specimens of Tonga 
at the end of this work) ; mu-longa, *' a river " ; mu-ezt, ** a pool of 
water *' ; mu-tulu, ** a fertile plain " ; mu-nda, ** a garden " ; muse, 
*• the soil " ; nm-lilo, ** the fire ". which naturally reminds these 
people of the food it cooks, and of the warmth in which it keeps 
the body during cold nights ; mu-nzi, ** a living-place '\ 

375. — 5° The soul, a shadow, and several objects noticeable 
either for their instability or their variety of design, ^s mu-zhno, 
** the soul ", the plural mi-zimo being used principally with reference 
to the departed souls (Kafir / mi-nyanga ox i ini-nyaitya) \ mii- 
zimuemue, ** a shadow " ; mu-mpint'Cwngiie, ** the rain-bow, " ;;/;/- 
ba/a, *' a variety of colours, " etc. 

376- — '^- ^*'- ^" ^ f**^ languajjes, e. g. in Kafir, three or four personal substan- 
tives or tribal names belong to this class M U -Ml. 'I'his seems to be due to their including 
some reference to the word for ** spirit ", mu^zitno. 
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377. — 6" The breath, the air, and empty spaces, as mu-oya, 
" the breath, air. breeze " ; mu'lindi, " a pit in the ground " ; niu- 
liango, " the door-way ", etc. 

378. — T Medicines, unfermented beverages, and some other 
products with beneficent or marvellous effects, as mu-samo, "a medi- 
cine", viz. anything belonging to that which to a primitive mind forms 
the genus " physics ", such as even secret sciences ; tnu-ade, a certain 
supposed judicious poison, which kills sorcerers, while it exculpates 
the innocent (cf. appendix I) ; inu-bonobom, " castor oil " ; mit-siii, 
" powder "; mu-sinza. " soup " ; mu-kande, " very light Kafir beer", 
opposed to bu-kande, properly " fermented beer " (cf. 440*) etc. 

379. — 8" A few names of immaterial things which occupy a 
fixed time, or come round at regular times, as mu-aka, " a year " ; 
mi/ia, " feasts with sacrifice " (a word apparently not used in the 
singular); mu-sebenzo, " a work ", etc. 

380. — ^- B. In Senna ihe nearly loial loss of the classifiers LI- and LU- has 
caused many words lo be brought into this class MU-Ml, which in the other Bantu lan- 
guages do not belong lo it. Ex. m'w-ala, " a column, a stone " (= Tonga lu-ala, a column, 
i-iue, a stone). This remark extends partially to several other languages. 

§ 4. Etymologies. — Varia. 

381. — Judging from the sort of substantives thus admitted 
into the MU-MI class, it seems pretty evident that the predominant 
notion in this class is that of "objects which are light, move, change, 
grow, produce, or. in general, which contain ^ovi\^ principle of life 
and production, a notion intimately connected with that oi " power 
of growing up " like a tree. Hence I should think that the classifier 
MU- of this class is, like MU of the class MU-BA. radically iden- 
tical with the adjective -umi, alive, from the verb -ma or -ima, " to 
stand ". Bleek connects it with the preposition vtu which means " in ". 
Perhaps the correct thing is to unite both opinions by saying that 
the classifier MU- is directly connected in some words with the 
preposition mu, and in others with -umi. It may also be that in a few 
words its immediate connexion is with the verb -nyua {Karanga 
•7nua) " to drink, " h. e. " to take light food " {Cf. 430). 

382. — As to the classifier MI-, we should see in it the fun- 
damental element of the verb -fnila or -mena " to grow" (cf. 280(2)), 
exactly as we connect BA- with ■6ala{^6^). 
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383. — ^' ^. The verb -mila or -mena " to grow " is the applicative form of -wa 
or -//Ma" to stand " (1065). This may be another reason to say that the singular classifier 
MU- is related to the latter verb. 

384. — The examples given under n. 366 probably must be explained etymologi- 
cally as follows : 

1. MU'bili " the body " = the upright thing which has its parts two by two. From -bili 
" two, double " (792). 

2. Mv-cila ** the tail " = the hanging thing, or sort of branch, which sits upon (the 
body). From ka^ noiion of" sitting ", which changes to c before / (cf. 257-259), and -/Va, 
notion of ** stretching along, or upon, something " (1065). 

3. For mU'tue " the head ", and mubuyu " a baobab (tree) ", we have only doubtful 
etymologies. 

4. Mu'lomo " the lips " = that which is drawn inwards. From /<?, notion of " being 
drawn " (cf. lata " to lie down ", i-lo " a bed ", -yala " to stretch ", etc.), and tno " inside " 
(530, 656 Tables). 

5. Mu'sana " the spine, the back ", lit. " that upright member which sends its own 
shoots through the body". From i<i, notion of " thrusting something through a body" 
(cf. -yasa " to thrust a spear, to shoot "), and fia or ana, notion of " close union " (cf. 

363(3)). 

6. Mu-oyo " the heart ", lit. " the part of the body which beats, going up and down ". 
Cf. mU'Oya, " the air, ihe wind ", ku-yoya " to breathe ", etc. 

7. Mu'samo "a tree", lit. "the standing thing which thrusts roots within (the ground) ". 
From ja, notion of "thrusting something through a body" (jw>>/'^ 384(5)), and w<7"within, 
inside " {supra, 384(4))- Many languages replace mu-santo by mu-ii, which means lit. " a 
thing standing in the ground ", from //, noiion of " ground " (Swahili n-ti " ground "). In 
Chwana the usual word for " tree " \%seilhare (cl. CIZI), in which /Mrt = Tonga Jtf (174) 
and n = // of wu-ti {172,206), Hence se-ilhare means also lit. " the thing which thrusts 
roots through the ground ", but, as it is of cl. Cl-ZI, it docs not include the notion of 
something standing, like m\X'samo, 

8. Mu'lilo " iix^, flame ", means lit. " the thing which goes up eating its own bed ". 
From //, notion of " eating " (cf -lia " to eat "), and /^, notion of" something drawn out " 
or of " a bed " {supra, 384(4)). 

9. Mu'lopij^a " a river ", lit. " the thing moving down, being drawn through gaps ". 
From lo, notion of " bed " (supra 384(8)) and nga, notion of " going through a gap. " 

10. Mu'izi " the moon ", lit. " the mother of water and fertility ". Mu-esi = mu-aizi, 
and •/>/ is the same element which appears in lu-izi " a river ", mu-nzi " dwelling-place ", 
lit. " birth-place ", wa-tizi " water ", etc. (cf 284). This element -izi or -nzi conveys the 
notion of production, fecundity. The moon is considered by nearly all the Bantu tribes as 
the great fertilizing power in the world. 

11. Mu-aka " a year ", lit. " one station ". Connected with ku-yaka " to build ". The 
Bantu are in the habit of renewing the thatch of their huts every year. 
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IV. — mtt iN-(z)iN Class. 

385. — The IN-(Z)IN class includes the substantives which 
admit the same sort of concord as la-zUa " a path ", pi. {z)\n-zUa*. 

N. B. In Kafir ihere h a lub-class IN-MA. Kx. 1 n-</Wo " a man, a husband ", pi. 

§ I. Transformations of the Singular Cla.ssikier IN-. 

386. — This classifier stands in nearly the same relations to 
the letters A' and /as the classifier MU- to the letters M and L^. 
Hence the following forms : — 

387. — vV/- or NY- before vowels in several lan^juages, viz. in Tonga, Ganda, 
Kafir, elc. 

388. — r/;A^- before consonants [fM- before b, /, r, / {n. aSo)] in Tonga, 
Risa, and Bemba, with a sound often approaching that oi en. When this classifier is 



EXAMPLES. 





a native doctor 


the beard 


nesh, meat 


a head of 


cattle 




iit. Pl.t. 


siie. /''••'■ 


\>mf. 


.w«i-. 


l-Ur. 


Tonga 


in-ganga, (.ijn- 


in-de^u, (ii)n- 


iny-ama 


in-aombe, 


(zi)n- 


BK« 








n-gombe, 




Gogo 






ny-an)a 


n-jombe. 




Sagara 


n-^nga (?) '.'.'. 




ny-ama 


n-jombc, 




Shambala 


n-gang3(?) .., 


n-dezu, n- 


ny-ama 


n-(ombc, 




Boondfll 




n-dezu, n- 


ny-ama 


n-gombe, 


n- 


Talla 




gafa(.') 


ny-ama 


n-gombe, 




Nyanyembe 








n-gombe, 




Suhuma 






n-ania 


n-iombe, 


n- 


Katnba 




jeu 


ny.ama 


n-jombe. 




swahili 


... ... 


n-defu. n- 


ny-ama 


n-gombe, 




Pokonio 












Nlka 




n-defu= hair 


ny-ama 


n-gombe. 




Senna 


n-ganga, (ti)n. 


n-debiu, (ii)n- 


ny-ama 


n-gombe, 




Karanga 


i-ganga, i- 


i-de.u, i- 


i-nyama 


i.ngombe(?), i- 


Ganda 


■.K.ngi-»i»ci«lbinl 




ny-ania 






Zulu-Kafir 


i ny-anga, i liny- 


in-devu, i((i)n- 


1 ny.ama 


i n-komo, 


i(zi)n. 


Xosa-KaOr 




in-devi-, i (zi)n- 




i n-komo. 


i(zi)n- 


Herero 


onKanga,ozon- 




ny-ama 


o n-gombe 




Blha 


o n-ganga, o Ion- 


^o n-jele), o Ion- 




o n-gombe 




Ubunda 


n-janga, n- 


n-jezu (?). - 


situ 


n gombe, 




RotM 


n-ganga, n- 




ny-ama 


n-Bombe,(iiJn-(?) 


Guha 






ny-ama 


n-gombe, 




Hua 


o.ganga(?) '.'.'. 






n-gombe, 




Angola 


n-ganga, (jOn- 








OOn- 


Lower Congo 

Nywema 

Yao 


n-ganga, (ii)n- 


n-ievo, 


m-biji 


n-gombe, 


(zi)n- 




n-deu. (si)n- 


ny-ama 


n-gombe. 


{»i)n- 


Klllmane 


n-ganga, n- 


c-rrelo, e- 


nyama (?) 


gombe. 


dl- 


Moiamblqua 




1-rerii, i- 




i-njope, 


di- 


Chwanaproper 


ngaka, di- 


tedu. di- 


nam a 


kgomo. 


di- 


:>uto 


ngaka, li- 


lelu, li- 




kgomo, 


h- 


hipongwo 








ny-are. 


si)ny. 


Fan 


en.gkn 


n-Ml 


en-dt&m 






Duallk 




n-»cdu(*) 


nyama=^ animal 


ny-akka 




Kflrnandlan 




e-»edu 


n.kelapi 


"'^°^],.?.. 


kopo 
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vcr>* intimately connected with a preceding word, no trace at all of its vowel / or e 
is perceptible, so that we may hear, for instance, tu-a-komba m-vuloy " we have 
asked for rain " next to tua-laptla Leza im-vu/a " we have prayed God for rain. " 
The presence of the i in this form is particularly felt in possessive expressions, where 
it produces, together with the possessive particle a, the sound ee, which we write € i 
(249, 253), as in ffiu-tne wt-ngopnbcy " the head of a cow" (= ... udAn-gombe). 

N, B. Before monosyllabic stems the classifier IN- sounds almost like ern {eem before 
^, Py etc.). Ex. eem-pie " an ostrich *'. 

389. — N- before consonants (M- before /^ p^ v^f) regularly in most of the 
other languages, if we may trust to our authorities. But several of these languages, 
viz. Swahili, Angola, Herero, Yao, Shambala, Mpongwe, etc., regularly drop this n 
before the hard consonants x, /, jc, ^, k^ /, /, according to n. 283, as also before /// 
and n. Here again however the tendency to avoid monosyllables comes in to prevent 
the n from being dropped before monosyllabic stems (nn. 283, 44, 325, 368, etc.). 



EXAMPLES. (Continued.) 




a goat 


a fov^l 


a snake 


an elepbant 




StMj^. 


P/ur. 


St»ji. Ftur. 


Sing. 


Plnr. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Tonga 


im-pongo, 


(zi)m- 


in-kuku, (zi)n- 


in-zoka 


(zi)n. 


in-zovu 


(«)n- 


BIsa 


m-buzi. 


m- 


nkuku, n- 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • ■ 


Gogo 


m-pcni, 


m- 


n-khukhu, n- 


• • • 


• • • 


n-zofu. 


n- 


Sagara 


m-buzi, 


m- 


n-khukhu, n- 


n-joka, 


n- 


n-tembo, 


n- 


Shannbala 


m-buzi, 


m- 


n-guku, n- 


ny-oka. 


ny- 


tembo 




Boondei 


m-buzi. 


m- 


nguku, n- 


ny-oka, 


ny- 


n-tcmbo. 


n- 


Taita 


m-buzi. 


m- 


n-guku, n- 


ny-oka, 


ny- 


n-jovu, 


n- 


Nyanyembtf 


m-buli. 


m- 


n-goko, n- 


n-zoka. 


n- 


n-zovu. 


n- 


Sukuma 


m-buli, 


m- 


n-goko, n- 


• ■ • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Kamba 


m-bui. 


m- 


n-guku, n- 


n-soka, 


n- 


n-zou. 


n- 


Swahili 


m-buzi. 


m- 


kuku, n- 


ny-oka, 


ny- 


n-dovu, 


n- 


Pokomo 


• • • 


• • • 


• I • • fl • 


paa (?) 


• • • 


n-dzofu, 


n- 


Nika 


m-buzi. 


m- 


kuku 


ny-oka. 


ny- 


n-dzovu, 


n- 


Senna 


m-buzi, 


(zi)m- 


n-kuku, (zi)n- 


ny-oka, 


(zi)ny. 


n-jou, 


(zi)n- 


Karanga 


• • • 


• ■ • 


i-uko, i- 


i-nyoka. 


1- 


i-joo. 


• 

1- 


Ganda 


m-buzi, 


m- 


n-koko, n- 


n-joka. 


n- 


n-jovu. 


n- 


Zulu-Kaflr 


• • • 


• • • 


i n-kuku, i (zi)n- 


i ny-oka, i(zi)ny- 


i n-dlovu. 


i(zi)n- 


Xosa-Kaflr 


i-bokue, 


i(ri)- 


i n-kuku, i (zi;n- 


i ny-oka, 


i(zi)ny- 


i n-dlovu. 


i(zi)n- 


Herero 


on-gombo 


i,ozon- 


on-dyuhua,ozon- 


ny-oka. 


zony- 


n-dyou. 


zon- 


Bihe 


hombo, 


lo- 


sanje, lo- 


ony-oha, 


lo- 


n -Jamba, 


olon- 


Mbunda 


m-penibc, 


m- 


■ • • • • • 


■ • • 


• • • 


yamba 


■ 


Rotsa 


m-pongo,(tim-(.^) 


ngoku, (ti)n- (?) 


ny-oka, 


(ti)ny 


n-dopo (?) 


• • • 


Guha 


m-busi, 


m- 


n-kuku n- 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Rua 


m-buzi, 


m- 


n-zolo n- 


ny-oka, 


ny- 


holo 




Angola 


hombo, 


Oi)- 


sanji, (ji)- 


ni-oka. 


(ji)ni- 


n-zamba, 


Oi)n- 


Lower Congo 


n-kombo, 


(2i)n- 


n-susu (zi)n- 


ni-oka, 


(zi)ni. 


n-zamba, 


{«)n- 


Nywema 


m-buli 


• • • 


• • ■ • • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Yao 


m-busi, 


(si)m- 


n-guku (si)n- 


• • • 


• • • 


n-dembo, 


($i)n- 


Kilimane 


buzc(?) 


» • • 


ku, di-ku 


noa. 


di- 


doo, 


di- 


Mozambique 


i-puri, 


• 

1- 


i-laku i- 


i-noa, 


• 

1- 


i-t«po, 


• 

1- 


Ch wan a proper 


pudi. 


di- 


kgogo (.^) di- 


noga, 


di- 


tlou. 


di- 


Suto 


puli, 


li- 


khogo di- 


noga. 


oii- 


tlou, 


li- 


Mpongwe 


m-boni. 


(si)m- 


n-dyogoni, (si)n- 


m-pciic. 


(s)im- 


n-dyogu. 


(s)in- 


Fan 


• • • 


• • • 


kri 


• • • 


• • • 


cn-sok 


• • • 


Dualla 


fTi-bodi, 


m- 


• • • • • • 


ni-bamb:i 


I, ni- 


n-dsou 


• • • 


Fernandian 


in-pori 


• • • 


n-ko, or in-ko 


ninpa 


• • • 


• • • 


• ■ • 
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Hence in Swahili the words w-ro, " loins " ; «■«, " a gnat " ; it-xi, " ihc eye-brow " ; 
H/i or H<Ai, " land " ; u/a or n-iAa, " a point " ; hJ!, " the sling of a bee, " etc. 

390. — ^- or £- in Mozambique, with strengthening of the initial consonant 
of the stem, according to n. 183, sqq. 

/■ in Karanga, though without any such strengthening of the initial 
consonant of the stem. 

Dropprd in Chwana, but with strengthening of ihe initial consonant 
of the stem, according to n. iSjsqq. Here again the tendency to avoid monosyllables 
preserves the n before them, e. g. in n-tlu or en-tlu, " a house " ; nku or tn-kti^ " a 
sheep " ■jiiilha, "a point "; «■/«', "ally " ;««i, "a dog "; n-che, "an ostrich "; etc. 

§ 2. Transformations of the Plural Classifier ZIN-. 

391. — Though the substantives of this class require a different 



EXAMPLES. (Continued.) 





Bhamo 


rain 


a house 


a path 




S»f PI--. 


Sim,. 


si.e. 


Plnr. 


SiH[. 


ri.r. 


Tonga 


in-ioni 


im-vula 


in-ganda. 


{ii)n. 


in-tila. 


(li)n- 


BIsa 




in-fula 


in-ganda. 








Gogo 




m-vula 


n-ganda, 




n-jira, 




Sagara 




m-vula 


n-umba, 




n-gila, 




Shambala 




Tula 


ny-umba, 


ny- 


sila 




Boondei 




fula 


ny-umba, 


ny- 


sita 




Taita 




m-vula 


ny-umba, 


ny- 


n-gila. 




Nyanyenf)be 




m.bula 


n-uniba, 


n- 


n-iila, 




Sukuma 


,,. 


m.bula 


n-umba, 


n- 


n-iira, 


n- 


Kamba 


n-lioni (?) 


m.bua 


n.umba, 








Swahlll 


boni = abuse 




ny-umb,^, 


ny- 


n-jia, 




Pokomo 






ny-umba. 


ny- 






NIka 




m-fula 


ny-umba, 


nv- 


n-^ira. 




Senna 




m-vula 


ny-umba. (li)ny- 


n-jira, 


(zi)n- 


Karanga 






i-mumba, 




i lira. 


i- 


Ganda 


n-sonzi 


n-kubadu) 


ny-umba, 


ny 






Zulu-Kafir 




1 m-vula 


i n-dlu, i 


in-dlu 


1 n-dlela, 


i (liln- 


Xosa-Kanr 


i nitoni 




i n-dlu, i 


in-dlu 


i n-dlela. 




Herero 


Dhoni 


om-blira 


n-dyuo. 




n-dyira 




Blh« 




m-bela 


n-io. 


olon- 


on.)ila. 


olon. 


Mbunda 




n-fera 


n jolo. 




n.gcla. 




RolM 




n-fula 


n-iio. 


iin-(?) 


n-dela, 


ii)n.(?) 


Guha 




m vula 


n-sese. 




n-jila, 




Rub 




m.vula 










Angola 




mvula 


in-M, 


(ji)n- 


n-jiia. 


(ji)n- 


Lower Congo 




mvula 




lin- 


n-jila 


(ii)n. 


Nywema 




vula tm-vula?) 


mvilu, 








Yao 


son! 


ula Cula ?, 66) 


ny-umba, (si)ny- 






Killmane 






ny-umba, 


diny- 


dii.V,* 


di- 


Moiamblqu« 




i-pula 






i-piro 




Chwana proper 


(llhoni). di- 


pula 


(e)n-tlu. 




isela. 


di- 


Sutn 


(ilhoni), li- 




(e)n-thlo, 




isela, 


Ui- 


Upongwe 


niyoni. 




n-ago. 


(l)in- 


m-pono, 


(.)im. 


Fan 


en-».ln= offence 




en-d.i 






'(?)... 


Dualta 




m-bua 


n-dabo 




n-Kia 




Fetnandian 




nkola 


n-cliibo,or 


n.jnbo 


n-fdc 
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concord when used in the singular and when used in the plural, yet 
practically they themselves generally have the same form in both 
numbers, viz. in-, n- or z-, as above. The following forms are there- 
fore the exception rather than the rule : — 

392. — Z/JV- in Tonga, and probably, in Bisa, Nyamwezi, etc., when special 
attention is called to the plurality of the thing spoken of. 

393. — Z/N- in Kafir in the same case, and besides — a) in vocatives, as in 
ZiVi'kosif " My chiefs! ", — b) regularly before monosyllabic stems, as in i zitidlu 
" houses ", — c) regularly after the locative particle e^ as in e ziVidleUni " in the roads" 

394!. — JI^' C//- before hard consonants, 389) in Angola, when attention is 
called to plurality, and regularly before monosyllabic stems, as in yimhua '* dogs " 
(Chatelain's Gram,, p. 140), perhaps also regularly when substantives are preceded 
by the article <?, as in ^xmbongo " riches ". Cf. Tiguiu " pigs " {Ibid., p. 133), 
lidende, " palmmuts " {Ihid, pp. 142, 143). 
N, B, Probably similar principles are applied in several other languages. 

395- — ^^- (oiias LI') regularly in Chwana, with a hardening of the following 
consonant ; DIN- before monosyllabic stems (390). 

396* — SIN- (SI- before hard consonants) regularly in Mpongwe, /A^-in 
given cases (Cf. M^^ Le Berre's Gram,, pp. 4, 5). 

397. — ZON- regularly in Herero. A very extraordinary form, when compared 
with the others, on account of the vowel which it contains (cf. 230). 

A^. B. I suspect that its true origin is to be sought for in some kind of imitation of the 
Portuguese article os. 

398. — LON- in Bihe. A regular modification of the Herero ZON- (131). 

§ 3. Substantives which belong to the IN- (Z)IN Class. 

399. In the generality of the Bantu languages, we find in this 
class apparently all sorts of substantives, more particularly : 

400. — 1° A few names of persons, as in-ganga ** a native 

doctor ", etc. 

401. — 2"* A great many names of animals, principally of the 
milder type as im-bizi ** a zebra, a horse ", im-beleU ** a sheep ", im- 
bootna '• a boa ", eem-pie (388 Note) ** an ostrich '', in-jina " lice '*, 
etc. Many of these substantives are often treated as belonging to 
cl. MU.BA(36o). 

402. — The flesh and a few parts of the body, as tny-ama ** flesh, 
meat ", in-dczu '* beard ". tn-kumu ** the forehead *' (including the 
nose), int'pemo ** the nose ", in-go ** an ankle *', in-singa •* a vein ", etc. 
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403. — 4° A few objects and phenomena in nature, as inyenyezi 
" a star ", in-simbi " metal ", more especially " iron ", im-vula 
" rain ", i-nyika " a place ", more especially " an empty place, a 
desert. " 

404. — 5° A great many artificial objects, principally, as it 
seems, such as are curved, or yield to pressure, or are produced by 
smelting, as in-samo " a flexible rod ", in-ceiua " a pipe ", in-jtizio 
"a key", in-kaba "a die", in-gonia " a musical instrument ". more 
particularly " a drum ", in-kando "a hammer ", in-guho " a piece of 
cloth, a blanket ", im-pele " a ring ". iti-sangu " a shoe ", in-libi " a 
shield ", in-tiba " a knife ", in-tobolo " a gun ". in-sima " por- 
ridge ", etc. 

405. — 6° Uncomfortable sensations, as im-pelto " cold ", more 
particularly " cold wind, winter ", in-soni " shame " ; inyaezia 
" danger ", etc, 

406. — N. B. In Kafir nearly all foreign names of Ihings are brought inlo this 
class, as (' ko/u, " coHee ", unless they begin with s, for these are generally brought under 
class Sl-ZI (= Tonga Cr-ZI). 

§ 4. Etymologies. — Vakia. 

407. — In this great variety of substantives which are brought 
under the IN-ZIN class, it appears very probable that this is the 
proper class for all the substantives which there is no special reason 
for bringing under any of the others. The classifier 1 N or N may 
originally have been no other than the indefinite adjective -tune 
(Kafir -nye) " one, another, some " (792, S2S). Cf 122, 204, 337. 
5'7. 559. etc. 

408. — As to the classifier ZIN-, it seems to be connected 
with the verb -zia/a " to bring forth young ". so that it would 
signify primarily " the progeny of beasts ", according to what has 
been said in n. 363. This further brings it into connection with the 
element mi or izi " notion of fecundity ". which we have already 
met with in mu-ezi" the moon ", ma-nzi " water ", tnu-mi" village ", 
lit. " birth-place ", etc. (384(10)). and which probably furnishes the 
adjective -nji " many " (Kafir nt-mi or n/-nji, etc. (601, Ex.)). 

409. — I'he CKBinplet |;lven under n. 385 pmbably must be explained etymnlogi- 
calty at follows : 

I. ln-f;<tmf;a " a doctor ", lit. " one whn sees llitDii|;h and ihrouyh ", Froin mc") 'be 
notion of ■■ KomK llirmigh a gap " (jSjfv))- 
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2. In-dexu (= in-Uzu) " the beard ", lit. " what comes out long ". From -/r,' notion of 
" length " and su^ notion of '* coming out ". The proper meaning of the elements ie and su 
in Bantu is perfectly plain. We find U in ku-\e " far " (533, Ex.), and in nearly all the 
transformations of the adjective which means " long " (601, Ex.). The element zu gives 
us the verb ku-sNa " to come out ". It may even be remarked that the last element of the 
word indezu varies in the different languages exactly as the verb -ztta. Thus Ganda^ 
Karanga^ Kafir^ etc. which replace sua by vwa or va (whence, in Kafir, the applicative 
verb ''Vela = -vwela^ cf. 1069)), replace also in-dezu by in-dewi^ >^/-/^vu, i-de\\x^ etc. In 
like manner Chwana which replaces zua by cwa (= du>a or iwa^ whence the perfect 
du'le Qxlu-Uy cf. 205), replaces also in-dezu by tedu (193, 173), etc. 

3. For the words inyama " meat", in-gombe " cattle ", im-pon^o and m-buzi *' a goat ", 
in-zoka " a snake ", in-sovu " an elephant", we have only doubtful etymologies. 

4. In-kuku " a fowl ". An onomatopoetic word, derived from the cry of this bird. 

5. In-soni " shame ". This word includes unmistakably a reference to the eyes, li-nso, 
plur. fpuso. But I do not see exactly what notion is conveyed by the clement ni unless it 
be the locative suffix described in nn. S53'S55- 

6. Im-vula " rain ", lit. " what opens out (the earth) ". Related to -jula (Kafir -vula) 
" to open ", from sua or va " to come out ". 

7. In-gaptda " a house ", lit. " a protection ". Related to -yanda " to love, to protect. " 

8. In-sila " a path ", lit. " what goes to a definite place ". From za ** to come " and i/a, 
applicative suffix (1065). 



V. — T&e LI-MA ciasa. 

410. — The class Ll-MA includes the substantives which 
require the same sort of concord as {i)i-due " a stone ", pi. msL-iuc *. 

§ I. Transformations of the Classifier LI-. 

Here It becomes particularly important to distinguish the sub- 
stantives which have monosyllabic stems from the generality of the 
others. Then we must also set aside such as have stems beginning 
with a vowel. Hence : — 

1. Polysyllable stems which begin with a consonant. 

411. — Before the polysyllabic stems which begin with ii coii- 

• EXAMPLES. 





the devil, 

t pcraicioui tpiril 


Ihesun. a day 


a duck 


.„ 


eye 




Siv P'"-- 


Si-v. PI"- 


Si»c. I'Imr. 


Sing. 


riur. 


Tonga 


li-saku, ma. 


(l)i-iuba, ma- 


(l)i-sckua, ma- 


)i-nso, 


mcso 


BIsa 






i-dyoni, ma- 


l-inso, 




Gogo 




i-tuwa, ma- 


nyam*ara, ma- 


i-iso. 




Sagara 


i-iimu, tna- 


i-jua, ma- 




d-iso, 


meso 


Shambala 




ma, ma- 


waia, ma- 






Boondel 


ioho(?}, ::: 






i-iso, 


mOso 


TBlta 


pepo(?), 


i-jua, ma- 


bHl;i,' ma- 






Hyanyembe 


U-gunhu, mn- 


liuwa, ma- 


i-mbala, m.i- 


1-iso, 




Sukuma 


i-beho, ma- 


le-emi 


U-rabata(?), ma- 


d-iso 




Kamba 




i-jua, nia- 


i-kuanyungu,mn- 


no, 


mtnio 


SwahUI 




jua, ma- 


bata, ma- 


ji-cho, 




Pokomo 




dsua, ma. 


kaw, ma- 


dsi-lso. 




Nlka 


pepo 


diua. ma- 


bata, ma- 


dii-tso, 




Senna 


saku {}), ma- 


d«ua, ma- 




dl-SO, 




Karanga 


xaku. 


juba, ma- 




j-ixo, 




Ganda 


mandwa(?) 




bal'a, nia- 


ll-SO, 




Zulu-Kanr 


i ii(no<cannibaI» 


i laoga, ma- 


i dada, a ma- 


i liso, 


a mchio 


Xosa-Kanr 


iiimtcannibaU 


i l.nRa, ma. 


i dada, a nia- 


i llso, 


a mehlo 


Heroro 




eyuva, oma- 




cho, 


mOho 


BIhe 


e li-abu 


e kumbi. D va. 








Mbunda 




li-tangwa, ma- 




1-ixo. 




ROISB 




li-yoba, ma- 




1-io (?), 




Guha 




juwa, ma- 




l-iso, 


mC-sD 


Rua 




juva, ma- 




J-iso, 




Angola 


ri-abu, ma- 








mcsu 


Lower Congo 


e lombola, ma- 






d-lsJ, 




Nywoma 




yani 


li-uiiil?). .1- 






Yao 


iJ-soU. ma- 




li-*vata, ma- 


l-iso. 


mcio 


Klllmane 






ni-baia, ma- 


ni-lo. 




Moiamblque 


n-xok:., ma- 


nchuwa, ma- 


n-raia, ma- 


n.Ul.o, 


mclho 


Chwanaprope 




le-tsalsl.ma-Ulti 




Ic-ilUio 


nia-tlho 


Suto 




Ic-tw.lsi, mn- 




Ic-illu, 


m:i-tlo 


Upongwe 


inini (?) 




iiage, n- 


i-nlya. 




Fan 




ya ::; 




d.iw, 


inis^ 


Dualla 


i lan^u = idol 


l-VC 




d-U... 




Ftirnandlan 




i-lul>> 


e.mipoio(?) 


j-iiko 


..k-iuiV 
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sonant, the classifier of the singular number in this class is : — 

/• generally, in Tonga, Bisa, Sagara, ICamba, Mpongwe, Dualla, etc. 

LI' in Tonga, only when emphasis calls for it. 

DI' in Tonga, after the copula if, according to nn. 286, 291 and 583. 

LI' generally in Yao. 

RL in Angola and DI- in Congo. It is omitted in these languages when emphasis 

does not require it (321 (i)). 
LE- generally in Chwana. 

NL generally in Mozambique. The vowel / is apparently very weak and, in some 

cases, omitted altogether. 
E' in Herero. Apparently this vowel contains the article together with the classifier 

(3«7, 319)- 
Omitted generally in Kafir, Swahili, Ganda, Shambala, Nika, Senna, etc. 



EXAMPLES. (Continued.) 



a tooth 



a spear 



a bone 



a pumpkin 



Tonga 

Bisa 

Gogo 

Sagara 

Shambala 

Boondei 

TaiU 

Nyanyembe 

Sukuma 

Kamba 

Swahili 

Pokomo 

Nika 

Senna 

Karanga 

Ganda 

Zulu-Kafir 

Xosa-Kaflr 

Herero 

Bihe 

Mbunda 

Rotse 

Guha 

Rua 

Angola 

Lov^er Congo 

Nyv^ema 

Yao 

Kilimane 

Mozambique 

ChAvanapropet 

Suto 

Mpongv^e 

Fan 

Dualla 

Fernandian 



Sing. 

1-ino, 

l-ino, 

idz-ino, 

gego, 

z-ino, 

i-ino, 

i-jcgo, 
l-ino, 

l-ino 

i-yeo, 

j-mo, 

• • • 

dz-ino, 
dzi-no, 
j-ino, 
li-nyo, 
i zinyo, 
i zinyo, 
eyo, 
eyu, 



a 
a 
o 



li-yco, 

l-ino, 

j-ino, 

nju, 

d-inu, 

li-nyu, 

i-ino, 

l-ino, 

nino, 

leino, 

Ic-ino, 

i-no, 

a -son, 

i-sun^a, 



Plur. 

m^no 
mcno 
m^no 

ma- 
mcno 
mdno 

ma- 
m-ino 

• • • 

ma- 
mdno 

• • • 

meno 

ma- 

meno 

ma- 

mcnyo 

menyo 

ma-yo 

o va- 

• • • 

ma- 
mcno 
mcno 

ma- 
mcno 

wa- 
mcno 
mcno 
mcno 
mcno 
mCno 
a- 
mcson 

ma- 

bcio 



Simg. PI NT. 

(I)i-sumo, ma- 
i-fumo, ma- 



guha, ma- 

guha, ma- 

i-chumu, ma- 

i-cimu, ma- 

kimo 

i-tumo (?), ma- 

fumo, ma- 

• • • • • • 

fumo, ma- 

dipa, ma- 

fumo, ma- 

fumo, ma- 



e nga, o ma- 



li-onga, 
pinjc, 
fumu, 



ma- 

ma.(?) 
ma- 



e di-onga,madi- 
li-konga 
li-panga, ma- 



ni-vaka, 
le-rumo, 
le-rumo, 
i-gonga, 
a-kon, 



ma- 
ma- 
ma- 
a- 
ma- 



SiHf. Pinr. 

(l)ifua, ma- 



i-guha, ma- 

vuha (?), ma- 

vuha (?;, ma- 

. • • • • . 

i-guha, ma- 

• • • • • • 

i'windi, ma- 
fupa<large bono 



fupa, ma- 

fupa, ma- 

gumba, ma- 

i tambo, a ma- 

i tambo, a ma- 

e tupa, o ma- 

c kepa, o va- 



i-kupa (?), ma- 



li-upa, 



ma- 



Simf. Plur. 

(l)i-tanga, ma- 



Icngi, 
tango (?), 
koko, 

• • • 

li-ungu, 

• • • 

i-beki, 
boga, 

• • • 

rcngc, 
tanga, 
puji, 
boga, 
i tanga, 
i tanga, 



ma- 
ma- 
ma- 

• • t 

m- 

• • • 

ma- 
ma- 

• • • 

ma- 
ma- 
ma- 
ma- 
a ma- 
a ma- 



il- mputo, ma- 



ni-kuva, ma- 
le-sapo, ma-rapo 
le-sapo, ma- 



e-lengc, ma- 

• • • • • • 

li-un^u, ma- 

• • • • • • 

n-chuchu, ma- 
le- phutse, ma- 
le-phutsc, ma- 
i-logc, a- 
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412. — '■ In Kafir the article /, and in Congo the article e, before substantives 
of this class must not be mistaken for the classifier. 

I. In Nika we find the word ^omo " a large lip", of cl. Ll-MA, derived from Mu-lfino 
" a lip ". The denial i/in this word points to the infiuence of a suppressed n before it. 
Several links connecting Nika with Moiambique may have been observed in the previous 
chapter. This is another. Likewise in Senna some substantives of this class Ll-MA begin 
in the singular by double consonantal sounds which are simplified in the plural, :is if the 
presence of these sounds in the singular were the result of a suppressed n. Kx. Uambit 
" a leaf ", pi. m,t-saiitba (Father Courlois' " Grammalica TtUnse, " p. 28). Cf, 99, N. H. 

II. Monosyllabic stems. 

413. — In the words which have monosyllabic stems the law of 
avoiding single sounds (44) causes all sorts of irregularities, as may 
be noticed in the subjoined tables of examples underihe words rj'^, 
looth, and stone. 



EXAMPLES. (Continued.) 





a stone 


the sky 


a ho8 


a name 




sitf 




Si^. Plur. 


Sing. Plur. 






Tonga 


(l)i.bue, 


ma. 


(l)ij.ulu, ma- 


(l)ij-amba, ma- 


:i)i-rina. 


ma- 


Blsa 


i ri-bue, 




i-vimbi, ma- 








Gogo 


i-bue, 


ma- 


vunde (?), ma- 


i-sile, 


i-tagwa. 


ma- 


Sagara 


i-bue. 








i.sina(?), 




Shambala 




maiwe 




gembe, ma- 


zina. 




Boondel 


i-we, 






gem be, ma- 


lina, 




Tatta 








i-gembe, ma- 


i-iina, 




Nyanyembe 






i-lunde, ma- 


i -gem be, m.i- 


i-gina, 




Sukuma 


(•we, 


ma- 


i-lundc, 




j.inii 




Kamba 








i-»mbe, ma- 






Swahlll 


ji-»e. 






jembe, ma- 


diina. 




Pokomo 


dzi-we, 








zari. 




Nika 


i-we, 






jembe, ma- 


diina. 




Ssnna 








paze, ma- 


dzina, 


ma- 


Karanga 


ji-hwe, 








lina, 




Ganda 


j-inja, 




gulu, ma- 




li-nya 




Zulu-KaAr 


i li-iye, 




1 tulu, a ma- 


i kuba, a ma- 


i gama. 




Xosa-Kadr 


i li-tye, 


a ma- 


i lulu, a ma- 


i kuba, a ma- 


i gama. 


a ma- 


Herero 


eoe, 




eyuru, oma- 








Blhe 




ova- 




e-temo, va- 






Ubunda 


It-maily. 


mi-nki (•) 


li-elo(?) ".'.. 


li-tema, ma- 






Rolse 


li-yoe, ' 




li-uilo, ma- 


le-kao, ma- 






Guha 


di-bue, 


ma- 


i-ulu 




sina(-) 




Rua 


ji-« f.'). 








i-sina (?) 




Angola 


ri-lari. 




vilui* mauiu 


ri-temu, uia- 


ri-jina. 




t-owsr Congo 


e-tadi. 




e-iulu, ma- 




e-jina, 




Nywema 














Yao 


li-ganga, 


nia- 


li-unde, ma- 


li-jela, ma- 


l-ina. 


mcna 


Kliinaane 










ni-tina(?) 




UoiamblquA 


n-luku, 






n-hipa (?) ".'.. 


n-china, 




Chwana proper 


le-ncwe, 


ma-je 


le-godimo, ma- 




le-ina. 




Suto 


le-ncue, 


ma- joe 


le- goli|iio, ma- 




le-biiso, 




Upongwa 


i-do. 












Fan 


a-Ugk (? 








dyC 




Dm alia 


Kihli, 




d.(.ha(?) 


rii-liaii, nui- 






Foriiandla.i 


i-ie, 


ba- 






i-l:i. 


ba.(f) 
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4t\4t, — ^' ^* '• In Chwana the word U-n-cwe "a stone", pi. ma-jwe, when 
compared with le-cogo *' an arm ", plur. ma-boj^o^ U-nama " a cheek ", pi. pna-rama^ etc., 
leads me to suspect that Chwana has undergone here the influence of a language like 
Mozambique in which the regular form of the classifier LI is NI or N. I see no other 
way of explaining the presence of n in U-n-cwe " a stone " (= Tonga i-hue^ cf. 185+203). 
I have little doubt that we must have recourse to the same influence to explain the 
changes of ^to the dental ^in le-cojs^o^ and r to the more dental s in U-sama (Tonga i-tama). 
2. The variety noticeable in the formation of the words which have monosyllabic stems 
may be attributed in part to that sort of affinity between i and n which causes them to 
interchange in certain cases (285). This, coupled with transposition of letters, would 
explain the presence of « in the Tonga word li-nso " an eye " (Subia li-nsoy Kamba me-ntOy 
Nyambu me-nso^ etc.). For in these words the regular form of the stem is probably -sio^ 
which we hnd retained in the Tonga bu-sio " the face ", lit. " the place of the eyes ". 

III. Stems which begin with a vowel. 

415. — In the words which have stems beginning with a vowel- 
sound either the classifier LI- is somewhat transformed, as in the 
Tonga word (i)j-anza (256) ** a hand ", (plur. ma-anza), or a euphonic 
consonant, generally^, is inserted between the classifier and the 
stem, as in the Kaguru word i-^anja ** a hand " ; or again in a few 
languages the classifier LI- is used without any change, as in the 
Nyamwezi word li-ungu **a pumpkin" (Steere). 

N. B,\ii the Herero e-oe " a stone ", and the like, the vowel o must be considered as 
having a semi-vowel or consonantal value, or as being preceded by a sort of labial aspi- 
ration which replaces the Tonga ^ of i-^m/. Other>vise the classifler e would probably 
undergo a change. 

§ 2. Transformations ok the classifier MA-. 

416. — The regular form of this classifier is : — 

MA' in almost all the Bantu languages. 

A''. B, The exceptional form ME- is easily explained according to the laws of contract- 
ion (249). 

A' regularly, AAf- before vowels, in Mpongwe. 
A' or WA' in Nywema. 
VA' in Nano and Bihe (131). 

§ 3. SUHSTANTIVES WHICH nELOiNG TO THE ClASS LI -MA. 

417. — The substantives which are brought under this class 
are principally such as refer to the following : — 

418. — i^ Such persons or animals as are unproductive, barren 
or only productive of harm, and such as have a naked body, or 
a sleek, rigid, and relatively flat appearance, as i-saku •* the devil ", 
i'buto ** a naked slave", (such as those which are employed by the 
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Rotse to row), i-panda " a water tortoise ", i-sekiia " a duck ", etc. 
Hence also in several languages the young of animals, as, in Kafir, 
i-tole " a calf, a young of animal ", i-takane " a kid ", i-lokazi " a 
heifer, a female lamb or kid ", i-tslwntsho " a nestling ", etc. 

419. — 2° Fruits and those parts of bodies which are relatively 
hard, or bare, or flat, as i-ji " an egg ", i-buyu " the fruit of ihe 
baobab ". i-konka " a cocoanui ". i-/'a " a horn, a tusk ofelephant ", 
i-/ua " a bone ". ij-anza " a hand ", li-nso " an eye ". /i-no "a tooth ", 
i-tama " a cheek ", i-kanda " the skin ", i-beU "a woman's breast ", 
which in Bantu proverbs is compared lo a stone (cf Heli Chaie- 
lain's Kinibundu Gr., p. 145), i-baba " a wing ", etc. 

420. — 3° Such things in nature as are hard or unproductive, 
as i-bue " a stone ". i-zulu " the sky ", which the ancients thought 
to be hard as brass (Job, XXXVII, 18), I'-yoba '■ a cloud" {/bid, 
V. 21), i-saka " a sandy unproductive land ", i-dose " a drop of 
water ", i-suko " dust ", ilue " ashes ", etc. 

421. — 4° The " sun ", or " day ", i-zuba, and those relations 
of time and place which the Bantu associate with the day, or with 
the various positions of the sun, as i-;ilo " yesterday ", i-junza " to- 
morrow ", i-go/ezia " evening ". H-tio " now " ; i-ia/e " the side of 
a river, or of other things ", etc. 

422. — 5° Those tools and artificial objects which are hard, or 
flat and smooth, as ij-amba " a hoe ", i-Jegeso " a saw ". t-/io/n " a 
kind of knife ", i-kualt " a table ", i-sumo " a spear ", etc. 

423. — 6° Words and distinct sounds, as i-zina " a name ", i-jui 
" a loud sound ", i-ko " coughing ", i-zumo " a thunderclap ", etc. 

424. — 7" A few actions, as i-jayo " a murder ", i-guynlo " a 
wound ", etc. 

425. — To these must be added in several Bantu languages, e. 
g. in Tonga. Shambala, Nika. Swahili, Karanga, etc., augmeniaiive 
nouns, or names of such persons or things as are remarkably tall, or 
high, or long, or large, as i-lundu " a high mountain ", i-yuni " a 
large bird ", i-samo "a high tree ", or " a large piece of timber "; etc. 

426. — N. R. \. ln«uch augmenl.iiive nouns Ihe classifier of ilie singular number 
seems lo be used regul.-irty «illi ilitull fotm //■, t. g. fi'lui, "alon^Mt", /i-6i»i, ".il.irne 
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4b 2 7. — 2- Some augmenUtive nouns have two forms, one which keeps the usual 
classifier together with the augmentative particle, another which drops the same classifier. 
Ex. jiH'Moka (ssB li-en-zoka) or li-toka (from the usual noun in-soka ** a snake ") " a large 
snake *'. 

4b28. — 3- Augmentative nouns are comparatively little used in Tonga, as if they 
were somewhat foreign to that language. 

§ 4. Etymologies. — Varia. 

429. — The Rev. F. W. Kolbe in his * 'Language Study based 
on Bantu '\ p. 52, considers the particle //to be 1°) the proper 
prefix for names of dead things, and 2°) to signify ** in **, this, he 
thinks, being the reason why it is applied to ** the dead teeth in the 
mouth, the bones in the body, the stones and metals in the earth ". 
The fifst part of this opinion may be correct enough, but the second 
part is more than probably the very reverse. And, if any classifiers 
signify •* in ", these are rather the particles MU- and IN- which, as 
we have seen, are principally applied to such things as are covered 
with hair, or vegetation, or something similar, thus recalling to mind 
the fact that in ancient Egyptian a hieroglyph representing '* a skin '* 
is often affixed to the names of quadrupeds. 

430. — More probably the classifier LI- or RI-, in the generality 
of the substantives of this LI-MA class, is rather the naked form 
of the verb -lia or -ria ** to eat '*, the same exactly as that which we 
have in the following expressions taken from Kolbe's Herero Dic- 
tionary : matu ri, ** we ate " ; ze 'sa ze tokere aze ri, *' let them feed 
till sunset ". Hence the notion of strength which this particle con- 
tains. Hence likewise its augmentative power, because to a Kafir 
mind the notion of •* king " and '* lord " is convertible with thai of 
** well fed ", Hence also its adaptation 10 the teeth, and 10 whatever 
has a crushing power, as stones ; and again to such things as are 
hard or resistant, as also to fruits, eggs, bones, breasts, or other 
parts of bodies which draw to themselves the best substance of 
these. Hence again its adaptation to the sun, which according to 
the manner of speaking of these people, eats all that the moon 
(m^-ezi) labours to bring out of the earth (384 (10)), thus filling 
people both with reverence and terror by its power to cause the 
fearful droughts. Hence finally, on the one side its application to 
the eye, which is to the body what the sun is to the world, and 
on the other side to sterile beings, as also to such as are the terror 
of weak and superstitious people. 
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431. — ^- ^- '■ This conclusion is or same importance, as I notice ihat several 
misiionaries honour the devil with ihe classifier MU-, calling him mii-itiaholi, or some 
similarly formed word, which evidently is calculated to convey to the minds the very 
opposite of the notion it is intended to express. More logical than ourselves, ihe natives 
of AngoU liave chant;ed the Portuguese ditibo, not into utu-iii.ibo or uiu-diuMi, but into 
riabu or di-abii. 

432. — J' I'"'*' ""y Tonga and my Kafir informants used to s.iy ihnt the particle 
It-, sometimes replaced by izi- before monosyllables, forms " bad names ". And my Tonga 
informants added that this was the reason "hy a certain while man, whom they had heard 
of in (he interior, and of whom the less said the beller, had not been called inu-nLim^ 
as other white men, but isi-kua. 

433. — Probably in some substantives of this class LI-MA, as 
in i-lo " a bed ", //'■«/« " the sky ", etc., the particle LI- is etymologi- 
cally connected.not with the verb-//d, but with the element -/? (Kafir 
-i/e) " long, high, far ", which seems to be itself essentially a form 
of the reduplicative verb -/a-/a " to He down, to be stretched ". 

434. — And in some others, as in i-j'ui " a sound ", t-/to 
" sneezing, coughing", I'-zina "a name ", etc. the particle-/:- rather 
reminds of the verb -/i/a " to produce a sound ". 

435. — Another question is whether the three verbs -/I'a " to 
eat", '/a/a " to be stretched", -/t'/a" to cry ", are themselves formed 
from one and the same root. But this is not the place to discuss it. 

436. — With regard to the plural classifier MA-, there appears 
no serious reason to say with the Rev. J. Rath {Bleek's Comp. Gr.. 
p. 200). that il is mainly used when speaking of things which con- 
stantly go in pairs. More probably the classifier MA- expresses 
properly " the end of natural production or multiplication ". being 
radically identical with the verb -ma/a or mana (280. 1065) ■■ to 
end. to cease to produce ". exactly as the plural classifiers BA-, M I -. 
Z I N- are radically connected with the verbs 6a/a, mi/a, zia/a, all of 
which ex'^Tt^'^ production or p/uraiily. 

437. — This opinion is corroborated by the fact that the classi- 
fiers MA-, BA-. MI-, ZIN- are always long and accented, which 
is not the case with the singular classifiers MU-, IN-, LI-. And 
further it well agrees with the fact that the classifier MA- is precisely 
the plural for fruits " the end of the production of trees ", for the 
young of animals, for extremities of the body, for stones, bones, and 
other such things apparently no more subject to Iransformalions. 
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4b38. — ^- ^« A.II this of course leaves more or less room for exceptions in the 
different languages, according as they have been more or less modified by foreign influence 
or other causes. Then it should always be remembered that the same things may be 
viewed in different lights, and brought accordingly under different classes. Hence from 
such words as m^w-aia ** a stone " (in Senna), € n-juba^ ** the sun " (in Ganda), i sl- 
gamo^ ** a fruit " (in Kafir), etc., nothing can be inferred against the above conclusions. 

4k30« — As to the substantives which may be found under n. 410 : — 

1. We have only doubtful etymolog^ies to give for i-saku *' a pernicious spirit ", lino 
** a tooth ", i'tan)(a " a pumpkin ", ij-amba " a hoe ", and i-zina " a name ". 

2. I'zuba " the sun ", lit. " that which comes out with light ". From -Bita ** to come 
out ", and -uba " notion of light ". • 

3. I-sekua ** a duck " is an onomatopoetic word derived from the cry of this bird. When 
I asked my Tonga informants what they meant by an i-sekuay their first answer was " the 
bird which makes kua-ktta,,, ". Baia '* a duck ", of Swahili, Ganda, etc., reminds one of 
the Old Egyptian word apt " a goose ". 

4. Linso " the eye ", lit " that part of the body which can be veiled" is connected with 
ku'Sia " to be veiled, dark " (285). 

5. I'sumo " a spear ", lit. " that which disappears within (the body) ". From stt " notion 
of disappearing " which we find in ku-suana ** to disappear within one another '*, and 
MO " inside " (384 (4 and 7)). 

6. /'/ua " a bone ", lit. " a dead member ". From ku-fua " to die ". The element/// 
(Herero tu) may be said to convey the meaning of *' death ^ almost in every Bantu word 
in which it is found. 

7. Lbui " a stone ", lit. " that which falls, is heavy " (in all probability). From ku-ua 
(Angola ky^bua) " to fall " (cf. 462*). 

8. Ij'ulu *' the sky " lit. '* that which is stretched out ". Related to the passive form 
'Ulua of the element -ula which forms expansive verbs (1080). 



VI. — TtjE Bu-MA Class 
ant) tijt 

Bub'dasses connccteQ toitb it. 

440. — The class BU-MA contains the substantives which 
require the same sort of concord as hu-a/o " a canoe ", plur. ma- 
(7/fl. We connect with it the sub-class MA without singular (Ex, 
ma-mi " water "), as well as the sub-class BU without plural {Ex. 
hu-su "Hour"), and the sub-class BU-21N (Ex. in Nyamwezi 
vf-aio " a canoe ", plur. ny-aio *). 

441. — The reason for connecting the sub-class MA without 
singular with the class BU-MA is that the same words which 

• EXAMPLES. 





the race 


grass 


™",'wi« 


the brains 


flour 


Tonga 


Smg. 

bu-iio, 


PImr. 


bu-iiu 


bU'kandc (?) 


biL-ongn 


bu-bU 


BIsa 












bu-nga 


Gogo 












u-sagi 


Sagara 






ma-nyari 


u-gimbi 


w-ongo (?) 


u-sagi 


ShambaU 










uw-ongo 




Boondel 










uw-ontjo 


u-nga 


Tana 






ma-nyasi 




w-ongo 


u-nga 


Nyanyembfi 


u.jxu 






bw-aliin 


H on go 


wu-SU 


Sukuma 










wongo(?) 




Katnba 


u-lrVo, 












Swahlll 




nyu- 


majatii 


u ji * gnit\ > 


iv-ongo 


u-nga 


Pokomo 






>-Jdii »green»J 








Nlka 








uji 


ongo 


u-nga 


Senna 






ma u-d2U 


bu-adua 




u-fa 


Karanga 






»U-tU,1 


wu-kube Q) 


wu-rubi 




Ganda 






bu-so 


m-alua 


bu-ongo 


bu'ia 


2ulu-Kanr 


u bu-so 






Q tyw.ala 






Xosa-KaRr 


ubu-so 




u ly-ani 


u ty« -ala 






Horero 














Blh« 






O W-OHRU 


u-iepa 


w.ongo 




Mbinda 






bo-.tmbo 


bo-ala 






Rol» 






mopo L-« 1.1-11 


ma-lupo 


o-loi 


onga 


Guha 












u-xie (?) 


Rua 








ma-!ovu 






Angola 






(u-iju« green*) 


u-alua 






Lower Congo 














Yao 






ma-nyasi 


u-[ulua 




ii-tandi 


KlHinanB 






ma-ane 


u-a1uB 




u-io 


Motamblqua 






ma-nyaxi 




u-koko" 




Chwaoa proper 




llho 


bo-jang 


bo-jalwa 


bo-koko 


bu-pi 


Sulo 


ma 


-llo 


bo-jang 


ba-jalwa 


bo-koko 


bu-pi 


MpongwB 


o-ju, 


a- 










Dualla 


b-o»o, 


mi- 


bi.ulu [f) 








Fan 






b-m 








Fernandlan 


bu.io 






ba-u 
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require the classifier BU- in Tonga are found to require the class- 
ifier MA- in a certain number of the other languages. 

§ !. Forms in the Class BU-MA and the Sub-class MA-. 

442. — The classifier MA-, both in those substantives which 
have no singular, and in those which require BU- in the singular 
number, is essentially identical with the MA- of class LI-MA. 
Hence the same variations of its forms, viz. via-, a-, mc-, atn-y va-, etc. 

443. — But in some languages we meet with this peculiar 
phenomenon, that between MA- and the stem of the substantive 
BU- is retained under one form or another. Hence the following 
plurals, apparently irregular : in Angola w^/^; **bows" (= ma-u-ta, 



EXAMPLES. (Continued.) 




a boat 



(names of countries) 



Tonga 

Blsa 

Gogo 

Sagara 

Shambala 

Boondei 

Taita 

Nyanyembe 

Sukuma 

Kaxnba 

Swahlli 

Pokomo 

Nika 

Senna 

Karanga 

Ganda 

Zulu-Kaflr 

Xosa-Kaflr 

Herero 

Bihe 

Mbunda 

Rotse 

Guha 

Rua 

Angola 

Lovrer Congo 

Yao 

Kilimane 

Mozambique 

Ch'wana prope 

Suto 

Mpongwe 

Dualla 

Fan 

Fernandian 



Sing. 

bU'Siku 
bu-siku 



rtur. 



wu-ziku 

u-ziku 

u-tuka, n-z... 

u-siku 

• • • 

u-siku 

u-siku, ma- 

wu-siku 

• • • 

u bu-suku 

u bu-suku 

o u-tuku 

uleke 

bo-rike 

o-siko 

u-fuku 

u-sikua 

u-suku 

fuku, ma- 

• • • • • • 

ma-tio 

u-hiu 

bosigo 

bosij^o 

o-gwera, i 

b-ulu 

• • • 

bo-rhio (?) 



Sing. 

bu-atO) 
bu-ato, 



Plnr. 

ma- 
ma- 



w-ato, 



ny- 



w-aho 



wu-ato 



o w-ato 

bo-ato 

w-«iio 

w-ato 

u-kula 

u-lungu (?), 

lungu, ma- 

w-ato, ma- 

b-otc^'*),ma-b-otc 



ow-aro, 
b-olo, 
bi nl 
b-ato, 



am- 
mi- 



Du'tonga^ Tongaland 
• • • • • • 

U'^ogo^ Gogoland 
U-sagara^ Sagaraland 
U'Xambala^ Sambaraland 



U'nyamwezt\i)\t Nyamwczi country 

■ • • • • • 

U'kamba^ Kambaland 
U-n^uja^ Zanzibar 



U'sungtiy the Portuguese territory 
Wu-karanga^ Karangaland. 
Bu-ganda^ the Ganda Empire 



O'lumbu (?), the Rotse Empire 
• • • • • • 

U-ruiiy the Rotse country 



bi- (0 



Bo'twa^xY^t, countryof the Bushmen 



I 
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which melt naturally, as ma-nzi " water ", ma-lidi " sour milk ", 
ma-ianana " snow", etc, 

A'. B. I. In leveral languages, piinclpally in Chwana, MA- Is often used to express 
great number. Ex. ma-bitst " many horses " (cf. ili-pilie (390, 39s) " horses *',). 

z. In Senna tlie dassilier MA- is regularly used to fortn names or actions from 
applicative verbs. Ex. ma-timiro " agriculture ", from ku-tima " to cultivate the ground " 
(applicative ; tii-limira (1065)), ma-fumbiro " a journey ", from ht-famba " lo go ", (ap- 
plicative ; iu-/ambira), etc. 

455. — The nouns which have the classifier BU- areprincipiilly 
those of : — 

lo Things which ferment, or generate bubbles, as bn-kande and 
bu-koko " beer, wine ", bu-sii " Hour ", bu-ion^o " wet cow-dung " 
and " pot-clay ", bu-ongo " the brains ". bu-ioa " the blood ". bu-ci 
'■ honey ", which Kafirs make into a fermented beverage, bti-tale 
" iron ore ", bu-la " the bowels ", bu-si " smoke ", bit-ele " small 
pox ", etc. 

456. — Things which come into being or grow to light collec- 
tively and by gentle heat, as bit-ana buenkuku. " chickens ", bu-izu 
" grass ", etc. 

457. — 3° " The night, " bu-sikii; " the face," bu-sio, and those 
feelings of the soul which transfigure the face, as bu-botu " a good 
face ", i. e. " happiness " and " kindness ", bu-bi " an ugly face ", etc, 

458. — 4" Authority or empire, bu-ame ; whence the sphere 
itself of authority, as Bu-ganda " the Ganda Empire ", etc. 

459. — 5" " A canoe, " bu-ato : " a bow, bit-ia, " etc. 

§ 4. Etymologies. — Varia. 

460. — The etymology of the classifier MA- has been suffi- 
ciently studied in the preceding article. With regard to the classifier 
BU-, it is pretty certain that it implies generally readiness to reaction 
zTxA transformation, whether by fermentation, as in " beer", " flour", 
etc. ; or by hatching, as in '■ a brood " ; or by smelting, as in " iron 
ore " ; or by a fresh start, as in " the grass " so easily refreshed, 
and in " night ", which to a Kafir mind is nothinj,' else than the 
universal silent renewing of nature after " the fall of the sun " ; or 
by transfiguration, as in " the face ", the mirror of the soul, and in 
"authorily";or by plasticity, as in "clay ", and in "cow-dung", which 
is generally used by Kafirs for plastering their huts ; or again by 
elasticity, as in " a bow "; or even by readiness for a change of 
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position (?), as in '* a canoe ", etc. All this supplies plenty of sug- 
gestive materials for the study of the association of ideas. 

This classifier BU- in many words is unmistakably related to 
the verb -bumba (= bubua, cf. 285) ** to work clay, to shape ** 
(cf. 52*). And it probably is to -ua {-bua or -^a) ** to fall " (462*) 
what the classifier LI- is to -/ia ** to eat '* (430). Hence it seems to 
mean primarily " that which falls, which cannot stand upright or 
firm '*. 

4b61. — Coming back to the examples under n. 440, we may make the following 
statements : — 

1. In du-sto " the face " the element -sio is unmistakably the same as that which gives 
us /i'nso "the eye ", pi. Mdso (439 (4)). Hence the proper meaning of du-sio must be "the 
place of the eyes ", or more exactly " that which falls over the eyes ". In Senna, Chwana, 
etc., the word for " face " is no other than that which means " eyes ". 

2. liu-isu " grass ", lit. " that which comes out (of the ground) ". Cf. 409 (2). 

3. Dii-Silua " fermented liquor ", lit. " a thing for bewitching ". From -lua or -loa " to 
bewitch ". In ma-luvu (perhaps m-aluvu\ which is the word for " palm-wine " in several 
dialects of Angola and the neighbouring countries, the element -vu seems to add to bti- 
alua the notion of" vomiting ", or that of" foam " produced by fennenting liquors. 

4. In bu'ongo " the brains ", and buion/ro "clay, cow-dung", etc., the clement /ijf^ con- 
veys very probably the notion of " something soft *'; but I do not see exactly what notion 
is conveyed by the elements and /o. In bu-longo^ however, the element lo means probably 
" that which is spread " (Cf. 384 (9, 8, and 4)). 

5. In bu'Siku " the night " the element si is related to the verb kwsia " to be veiled, 
to be dark ", and the element ku to the adjective -kulu " great ". Hence this word means 
lit. " great darkness ". The first element si is replaced in some languages by the element 
j«, notion of** disappearing", in others by/« (Hcrero tu\ notion of" death ". Hence the 
words bu'sukuy bu-fuku^ and utuku, 

6. Bu-su " flour ", lit. " that which is pulverized and rendered almost invisible. ^ From 
the element ji/, notion of " disappearing ". 

7. Bu-ato " a canoe ", lit. " a thing for ferrying across ". From a " of ", and /^, notion 
of " carrying ". Cf. ku-tola " to carry ". 

8. Bu'tonga " Tongalaod "" (cf. 365 (5)). 

9. Bu-umi " life ". From the adjective umi " alive ". 

10. Ma-nzi " water ", lit. " that which fecundates " (384 (10)). Karanga renders " water " 
by i-vura^ which properly means " rain ". Thus it is perhaps of all the Bantu languages 
the only one in which the word for " water " is not of cl. MA. This peculiar exception is 
probably due to the custom, common to several South-African tribes, of not pronouncing 
the names of revered persons nor any of their principal parts. For I notice that the Chwana 
word for " water", metsi^ enters into the composition of a quasi-sacred national name of the 
Karanga, viz. Ma'/afia-mttaif lit. " the Water-elephants (sea-cows) *', whence the well- 
known word Afonomatapa (•= Mu-ene wa Matapa(tnetsi)y lit. " the Lord of the Water- 
elephants", which was the title of their King or so-called Emperor. In connexion with this 
it may be mentioned that the hippopotamus is a sacred animal with the Karanga even to 
this day, and that their reverence for it has passed to their conquerors the Ma-tebele, or 
Ma-tabele. Sec Kerr's " Far Interior ", p. 20. 

11. Ma-futa ** fat " lit. " that which melis and is sticky ". From the element /v, notion 
of" dying " and /a, notion of" adhering to..., sticking to... (?) ". 



VII. — T&e Ku-MA Class. 

462. — This class includes the infinitives of verbs used as sub- 
stantives, as ku-fua " to die. death ", and also in many of these 
languages a few other substantives which require the same sort of 
concord as kxi-/ui " an ear ", pkir. ma.'iiii*. 

.v. D. In ihc materials at my disposal there is no evident iracr of the classifici Kb'-, 
not even before inRnitives, in Dualia, Fernandian, and Nywema. 



1. Forms. 



463. — In the words of this class the classifier MA- is identical 
with MA- of the preceding classes LI-MA and BU-MA. 



464. — -V. B. A fa 
tioned by Bleek {Cnm/xtr. c 



ind a lartjer number in Ndonga, 



voras in iicrero, ana a lartjer numiiei in .■.oonga, are nien- 
, p. 207) as keeping the particle KU- in Ihe plural lo^ctlier 



• EXAMPLES. 





an ear 


.„.™ 


a fool 


10 fall, a fail 




i-,V. /■/-.. 


.v,-.f. ri.r. 


•*"'"-*■ '"''••• 




Tonga 


ku-iui, ma- 


ku-boko, ma- 


ku-tilu, ma- 


ku-ua, or ku-gua 


Bisa 


ku-iui, ma- 


ku-boko, nia- 


ku-ulu, ma- 




Gogo 








ku-i;agwa 


Sagara 


'"(467) 






ku-gwa 


Shambala 








ku-fiwa 


Boondel 


'"(467) 


ko-lumc . dglil h«d . 




ku-gwa 


Talla 








ku-gwa 


Nyanyemba 


ku-iui, ma- 


kii-kono, ma- 


ku-BulLi, ma- 


ku-gwa 


Sukuma 


ku-iui, ma- 


ku-kono, ma- 


ku-gulu, ma- 


ku-gwa 


Kamba 


ku-iu, ma- 


ku-boko, ma- 


ku-... 


ku-waiuku 


Swahtll 








ku-anguka 


Pohomo 






ku-guu, ma. 




Nika 








ku-bwa 


Sauna 


'"(467) 






ku-Bwa 


Karanga 






ku-labeso, ina- 




Ganda 


ku-tu, ma- 






ku-gwa 


Zulu-Kaflr 








u ku-wa 


Xosa-Kanr 








u ku-wa 


Herero 


kii^tui, ma- 


ku-oko, ina- 




ku-ua 


Biho 




kw-oko, va- 


okuiilu (leg'i 


ku-wn 


Mbunda 


ku-tui, ma- 


ku-boko, ina- 






ROIBO 


kutoe ma. 


k-oko 




ku-koa (?) 


Ouha 


ku-iue, ma-(?) 


ku-boko, ma- 


ku-guiu, ma- 




Rua 




ku-woko, iiia- 


ku-uluP ma- 


ku-fioiia(.') 


Angola 


(467) 


(lu-ku-aku), maku 




ku-bua 


Lower Congo 


ku-iu, ma- 


k-oko, m- 


ku-ii'i, ma- 


b>va 


Yao 








ku.g«a 


KlUmane 


ny-arro),m-arroi 






u-ogua 


Uozamblqua 


{ny-aru),m-ani 






u lua 


Ctiwana proper 








t:o-i.-,n 


Suto 








go«a 


Mpongwa 




o-K". a 


O-eoIO A- 


poxivn 


Dualia 








ko 


Kan 


a4^y m.'.i.'. 


a-l-i" '". 


c.kV.(?) 




KnrxanHian 


ba-to 


I....k..li: 
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with MA, c. g. ku'ii, " field **, pi. o //fa-ku-/i. Here again I notice that their stems either 
are monosyllabic, or begin with a vowel (cf. 44, 413, etc.) 

465. — The forms of the classifier which is KU- in Tonga, 
Bisa. etc., are : — 

KU' in Karanga before ordinary substantives only, U- before infinitives. 

KU- in Congo before ordinary substantives only, dropped before such infinitives as 
begin with a consonant, though retained before the others under the form hv-, 

GO' in Chwana, where it is found only in infinitives. 

O' in Mix)ngwe before ordinary substantives. In this language infinitives are appa- 
rently not used as substantives. 

U ( W- before vowels) in Mozambique and Kilimane, where it is used only before 
infinitives. It is replaced by nya (--^ ni-a') in nyaruy or nyarro^ " an ear ". 

S 2. Substantives which belong to the KU-MA Cla.s.s. 

466. — In the larger number of the Bantu languages the words 
which fall under this class are exclusively : a) Infinitives (used as 
substantives) ; b) the few parts of the body mentioned in the pre- 
ceding examples (462*) ; c) the names of such rivers as are con- 
sidered as being ** the arms " or " shoulders " of others, or of the 
sea, as the rivers Ku-bango, Kn-a or Ku-ba, Ku anza, Ku-nene, etc. 

467- — ^- ^' Those languages which have lost the classifier KU- in ordinary 
substantives have however retained traces of it, at least most of them. Thus in Senna the 
word for ** ear " is kutu of class LI-MA, pi. ma'kutu^ where the syllabic /•//• is evidently 
the primitive classifier. Cf. in Angola lu-Wsx-aku " an arm ", plur. mdku^ not w<i-ku-a/'f/, 
and in Kaguru ghutwe " an ear ", pi. ma-t^hutwe^ in Hoondci f^utwi\ pi. ma-^ihvi^ etc. 

§ 3. Etv.mologies. — Vakia. 

468. — The etymology and exact power of the classifier KU- 
offers no difficulty. It is originally identical with the locative class- 
ifier KU- (542, 563), and essentially connected with the verb kula 
•• to grow out '*, as also with the corresponding adjective kulu 
(Kamba kii) ** full grown ". Hence its adaptation to those parts of 
the body which grow out of the main trunk, as : — 

1. KU'tui " an car ", lit. " a thing protruding from the head ". From inu'tue " the head ". 
The change of the final e to; is caused by the transposition of the Sicceni (mu/u/^ kti-tu)^ 
and this transposition is itself due to the fact that the classifier MU- is naturally short 
(mii)^ while the classifier KU- is naturally long (kit). Cf. 271. 

2. Ku'boko " an arm, a shoulder ", lit. " a thing protruding downwards at the side ". 
From the elements bu " notion of falling " and ko " notion of side ". 

3. Ku'uln ** a foot", lit. " a thing protruding flatwise". From the element ulu " notion 
of something stretched out ". Cf. 439 (8). 

In the infinitives of verbs KU- properly refers to the notion of time or place (563). 
Hence ku-ua " to fall " means lit. *' when ^or) where one falU ". 



VI 1 1. — T(jE LU-(z)iN Class 

anO rlje 

Sub'Classes connectcD toitb it. 

469. — In these we classify together all that refers to the va- 
rious categories of substantives which have in the singular number 
the classifier LU-, There is comparatively little agreement between 
the various Bantu languages in the use of this classifier. Some use 
it as a diminutive, others as an augmentative, others both as a 
diminutive and as an augmentative, etc. All this causes a great 
diversity in the formation of the plural *. 

§ I. Transformations of the Classifier LU-. 

470. — The classifier which is pronounced LL'- in Tonga, Bisa. 
Ganda, etc. is pronounced : — 

Dlf- after It in the same languages and in Karanga (iS6). 
JfU- regularly in Karanga and Hcrero. 



• EXAMPLES. 





Ihe tongue 




A rope c 


r string 


Tonga 


lu-'imi {-"r"' 


i,.t. Pinr. 

i«-,:r/, Ihe Middle Zambeii... 


Iu'oVl (?) 


in.goii (?) 


BIsa 


lu-limi", 'in'^Aimi 




lu-sisi 




Gogo 


lu-limi, ma-limi 


lu-enga«ariver>, 






Sagara 


lu-limi. 


lu-kolongo < a river n, ma- 


i-uii,' 




Shambala 


lu-limi, n-dimi 




lu-gole. 


gole (?) 


Boondel 


u-limi, n-dimi 


lu-kolongo «a river* 


lU.lifii, 


"gi (?) 


Talla 


lu-mi 








Nyanyombe 


lu limi, n-dimi 




lu-goye. 


n-goye 


Sukuma 


lu-limi, ma-limi 




lu-goye, 


n-goye 


Kamba 




u-isi «ariverft 






SwahUI 


u-limi, n-dimi 








Nika 


lu-rimi. n-dimi 




lu-goe. 


n.goe 


Karanga 


ru-rimi, in-dimi 


ru-iii «ariver », nj-iii 






Ganda 


lu-limi, n-dimi 




lu-goi 




Zulu-Kartr 




ulw-andle<(lhese3t 


u-tambo < 


asnare»,in- 


Xosa-Kaflr 


ulw-imi.ilw.imi 


u Iw-andle C the sea > 


u-Iambo € 


anetl, in- 


Herero 




ru-rondo « a rivulet », o tu- 




hrud . n u,- 


BIhe 




olu-"i<ariver», o lon-dm 


tu-ndovi 


olo- 


Mbunda 


lo-iime {?) 








RotM 


io-leme (?) ... 




l-osi (?) 




Guha 


lu-limi, n-dimi 








Rua 


lu-limi, n-jimi 


lu-«i < a river* 






I.ower Congo 




lu-kamba 




Yao 


tu'llmi, n-dimi 


lu-sulo < a river >, n-sulo 


iu-Kf^ji, 


»«?;■§ 


Chwnna proper 


Io-leme, di-teme 


lo-iiiisi, < a uatercDurse >, di- 


lo-il»a« a 


Sulo 


loleme, di-ieme 








Mpongwe 


o-Kme, i-neme 


ol-oSi < a river », il- 


o-gnit, 


i- 


Oualla 


i-yeme, to-yeme 








Fan 




u-dsui < u river > 






Feraandlan 


lo-belo 
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LO' in Chwana (n. 200), as also in Rotse, Mbunda, Nyengo, and Lojazi, if here 
again Livingstone's spelling has not been influenced by Chwana. In Fernandian 
we find both LO- and LU-. 

O' in Mpongwe. 

U' {IV- before vowel) in Kamba and Swahili, according to nn. 81 and 88 ; and 
likewise in Nywema. 

4k71» — ^' ^' '• According to Bleck {Comp, Gr.^ p. 237) the form of this classifier 
is LA- or HA- in Keic (Di-kele). The examples given are A/-«^/*o ** head ", pi. ma-fii^H ; 
\a'pa\a " hoof", pi. ma-paya; la-nyui " honey-bee ", pi. nyui; ia'ftya\a *' a flee " ; la- 
Hiffin^ ** the end ", pi. manf/ongo. 

B leek adds (p. 271), that "in Timfteh (a semi-Bantu language spoken near Sierra 
Leone) rope-like or creeping plants have commonly the prefix ra- in the singular. " 

4k 72. — 2. This classifier is dropped commonly in Kafir ; for, in such words as u 
sofia " a baby ", u-siba " a feather '"', etc., // is not the classifier, but the article. In the same 
language it is retained under the form LW- before such stems as begin with a vowel, and 
under its proper form LU- before monosyllabic stems (cf. nn. 44 and 325, 368, 389, 413). 

^473- — 3- ^'^*^ classifier LU- has almost entirely disappeared from Angola, 
Senna, Lojazi, etc., and apparently altogether from Mozambique and Kilimane. In Dualla 
it is regularly replaced by DI- or LI- of cl. LI -MA. 

§ 2. Plural Classifiers corresponding to LU-. 

474. — In the formation of the plural we meet with more 
variety in this class than in any other. 

475. — Bleek thinks that the plural classifier which corresponds 
properly as plural to LU- is the classifier TU- (of class KA-TU). 
But this opinion is unwarranted, as we find such correspondence 
only in Herero, Ndonga, and Congo, to which may be added the 
Dualla group, that is, precisely in those languages which, having 
practically given up the classifier KA- as the regular diminutive 
classifier (cf. 509, 522), replace it in many cases by LU-, and which 
separate themselves on many other points from the generality of 
the Bantu languages. 

476. — ^'' ^' ^^ Dualla, TU- changes regularly lo L0-, according to n. 220. 
Ex. lo-yeme " tongues " (Congo iu-dhti). 

477. — In the other languages, the classifier corresponding as 
plural to LU- is commonly (ZI)N-. as in Tonga, Bisa, Nywema, 
Karanga, Ganda, Swahili, Nika, Kafir, Chwana, etc., with the 
variety of. forms which has been described in nn. 393-398, and 
with those various effects upon the initial letter of the stems of 
substantives which are regularly produced by n nasal expressed or 
suppressed. (Cf. 51 and 7^, 77, 83. 140, 93, 95, 1 84- 196, 389, 395, 
396, etc., etc.). 



io6 South-African Bantu Languages. 

478. — ^- -S- '■ 1" some casei the panicle tu- is kepi pariially or lolally in the 
plural, and combined with the classifier (ZI)N-. This causes some remarkable phenomena. 
Thus, in Kafir we have i Iwimi, " longues ", i Iw-andU " seas ", etc., which require ihe 
same concord as if «e had i( ti)n-hu-aHiilf, i (2i)H-lu'-imit etc. Ex. / hi'-imi t zlm-iiiti 
" two tongues ", Likewise, in Kaguru we (ind the follawini; plurals tii-j^/iu " pluis of 
ground" (sing, lu-gka), su-li " shafts" (sing. /n-/i), s-ti:i or »y-(«/ " strings "(sine, /u:/], 
s-iimii or ny.uHin " ramrs " (sing. /«-/'((»), etc , ,l11 of which require the 5ainc concord ,is if 
they contained ihc classifier Z1N-. [Cf. Last's Ka^iru Cramiiiiir, pp. 1 1 nnJ i;, 17, etc.), 
li may be further remarked that in all the preceding examples the stem of ihc subslanllve 
either is monosyllabic or begins with a vowel. Hence these phenomena seem to be due 
10 an extension of ihc general laws concerning monosyllables (cf. nn. 44 and 325, 36E, 
3K9, 41 I, 464, etc.). Cf. Ptre Delaunay's Crariimaire Ktsuahili, p. 1 1. 

479. — 2. The effects of « nasal, expressed or suppressed, upon the initial 
consonants of Ilie Stems of the words are more easily studied in this class LU-(ZI]N than 
in ihe class IN-(ZI)N, because here we have no longer the nasal both in the singular and 
in theplur.1l number, but only in the plural. Thus ive see plainly how under the influence 
ofn nasal expressed or suppressed — 

nj in Chiiana / changes to / Eit. In-Ume" a tongue ", pi. di-lnne 

i; „ „ i-j; or k Ex. /n-^vtij " a piece of w ood ", pi. lii-lnmt 

ill „ „ ch Ex. li'-cku " death ", pi. lUn-chii 

t> „ „ p Ex./o-*(irf("ascar", pi. di-paiH,e\z. 

b) in Mpongwe r changes 10 /, Ex. o-AWf " desert ", ■(A.si-lovr 

,.' „ „/„.. £,.,.!..„,". nsil-,pl..//wn, 
U „ „ i. Ex. ff-tefiif " a shoulder *', pi. si-higa, etc. 

cj \n Nika /i „ „ /. Ex. lu-hunde "a trifle", pi. tunde, etc. 

Kor similar changes in other laiiguaiies cf. PireUelaimay's(7rti/«W(iiV/ AVju<iA/Vi,pp, 1 1,1;. 
IJr. Siccre's ColUctions for yyaimuesi.,^^. 14, 15. 
Grammmri h'ugandu, p, 7. 
Last's fC'iiiibii Grammar, p, 5, etc. 

480. — In some languages the plural classifier corresponding 
regularly to LU- ts not (ZI)N- or any equivalent for it, but MA-. 
This is principally the case in Kaguru, though not when the stem 
of the substantive begins with a vowel, or is monosyllabic. Ex. ht- 
havtt " a rib ". pi. ma-davu; Iti-sJn^a " a log of wood ". pi. iiia-siir^a, 
etc. Examples of this are also given in Kondoa, which, as well as 
Kaguru, is a dialect of Sagara. in Kami, which also is a language 
of the East coast, in Mozambiqtie, in Gogo, etc. In Tonga there 
seems to be a choice between MA- and (Zl)N-. 

^ 3. SUBSTANTIVE.S UELONGING TO CL. LU-. 

481. — The substantives which fall regularly under this class 
in Tonga and. as it seems, In the greater nimiber of the Bantu lan- 
guages, are principally : — 

1"^. The words for " a sucking baby ", ht-sabila (Kafir w sana, 
liotsc lo-keke. Chwana lo-^ia) iind for " the new MiiK>n " it^si'lc 
(llerero o rii-lnna, o nt-landafi). 
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482. — 2** The words for regular rows or successions of men or 
things, as lu-znbo *' a race, family" (Kaf. U'hlanf;a, u-sapo), lu-sa (?), 
** a row" (Kaf. u lu-hla), lu-belx ** an endless succession of days ", 
lu'luli ** a roof", lu-kimi ** a raft ", lu-sobela " a copper armlet *\ etc. 

483. — o** A few names of animals, as lu-boko, an animal 
described as remarkable for its ** long tail ^ '' lu-bondue or lu-bondo, 
an animal described as taking remarkably '* long jumps. " 

484. — 4° Lengthy parts of the body, as luhoko *' the whole 
arm, including the hand *', whence lu-lio *' the right arm " ; liija ** a 
cock's comb" (cf. i-ja ** a horn, a tusk ", of class Ll-MA), lu-Iimi 
•* the tongue ", whence the names of several languages, as Lu-gamia 
*• the Ganda language ", Lu-mbamba, ** Mbamba ", Lu-mbunc/u the 
** language of the Bihe ", etc. ; lu-kulnlu ** the throat ". lu-kanda 
** the skin, when soft or just taken off the body ", (cf. i-kanda ** the 
skin in its natural condition on the body "), etc. 

485. — ^^ The words for ** a rope ", In-ozi ox IU'Iozi(?), and, as 
it seems, most of the things in nature which have, or seem to have, 
no consistency, as In-ala ** a cliff ", lu-sese *' sand ", lu-buebne 
" gravel " (cf. i-bue ** a stone "), In-suko *' dust ", etc. 

486. — T ** The sea ", luanja, and many rivers, as Lu-izi ** the 
Zambesi below the Victoria falls ", the rivers Luapiila, Lti-kugu, 
Lu-angwe, Lu-ngive, etc. 

487. — S"* Several actions of some persistency and uniformity, 
as luele *' a meal ", lu-lapelo *' prayer ", liiseko ** enjoyment ", 
lu'kualo *' writing", etc. 

488* — ^' ^*' ^'^ Kafir, and much more in Herero, the classifier LU- is often 
used with a diminutive power. This may be attributed to the fact already mentioned that 
these languages have practically lost the regular diminutive classifier KA (cf. 476). It 
may be further remarked that several substantives which take the classifier LU- in nearly 
all the Bantu languages fall under a different class in Herero. Ex. e raka " a tongue " of 
class LI-MA (cf. Tonga lulhni); o ku-vare ** the sea ", etc. 

§ 4. Etymologies. — Varia. 

489. — In this variety of substantives which take the classifier 
LU-, the notion which comes out prominently is that of looseness, 
want of consistency, and lengthy uniformity, or of somethinjj which 
projects loos(!ly from a solid body. It is only natm'al that with 
this notion there should have been connected, on the one hand that 
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of weakness, as in the name of " a baby " and, on the other, that of 
mobihty, as in the name of " the sea ". 

In point of meaning, the verb most intimately related to this 
classifier might be thought to be -sua '" to come out " (Chwana 
■cwa = dwa, 205), but phonetic laws rather show a connexion with 
-iua " to bewitch, to be treacherous, to war with... " Hence the 
notion which was conveyed primarily by the classifier LU- should 
have been that of something treacherous in some respect or other, 
or unreliable. Possibly the correct thing is to say that this classifier 
is related to the element -w/w or -ii/ti which conveys the notion of 
■• something expanded" (439(5:5), 1080. 468(3)). 

490. — If we consider the examples under n. 469 etymolot,'i- 
cally, it may be said that : — 

I. In ihe "ord lii-limi" a tongue " {i|7o*) llic element it probably conveys the notion 
of" eaiing ", and ilie element mi tliat of" something iihich groiis up (383} ". Hence this 
iiord probably means lit. " that which cats food ', Honever I would not guarantee this 
etymology. 

:, In liii^i " a river ", "C meet once more 'vith the element isi' which conveys ilie 
notion of" fecundity " (461(10), 384(10;, eic.J. 

V As to the word lu-ozi ( lu-losi f ) " a rope ", its etymoIoEy is still doubtful as well as 
its correct form in Tonga. Probably this word referred primarily to the bark of trees from 
^> hich ropes used to be, and are siill, made by the larger number of the native tribes. 



IX. — Tbe ci-zi Cla»0. 

491. — The CI-ZI class includes the substantives which require 
the same sort of concord as ci-ntii ** a thin^ ", pi. zi-ntu *. 

S$ I. Transformations of tiik Classifier CI-. 

492. — With regard to the classifier of the singular number in 
this class CI-ZI, it is somewhat difficult to define properly the 
manner in which it is pronounced in most of the languages of the 
interior. It is a sound somewhat between iyi- or tye-, and chi- or 
che-. It is variously spelt chi-, Is/ii-, dshi-, shi-, tyi-, qui-y fi-, ci-, 
etc. We spell it : — 

CI- (cv) in Tonga, Senna, Karanga, eic. (cf. 8 and 14). 

TYI' in Hercro, where this mode of spelling is too fixed to be upset. 

CHI' in Vao (apparently pronounced as CI- in Tonga). 



♦ EXAMPLES. 




a thi 


ng 


(names of languages) 


a seat, a 


Stool 




Sing. 


rtur. 


Sing. 


Sing. 


/•/«». 


Tonga 


ci-ntu, 


• 

Zl- 


Ci-toHf^a^ the Tonga language 


ci-bula, 


zi- 


Bisa 


• • • 


• • • 


Kibisa^ Bisa 


ki-puna 


• • • 


Gogo 


• • • 


• • • 


^^'gogo, Gogo 


ki-goda (?) 


• • • 


Sagara 


ki-ntu, 


vi- 


Kisagara^ Sagara 


■ • • 


• • » 


Shambala 


ki-ntu, 


vi- 


Ki'Xambala, Shambala 


• • • 


• • ■ 


Boondei 


ki-ntu, 


vi- 


• • • • • • 


ki-ti, 


vi- 


Taita 


ki-ndu 


• • • 


Ki-taitity Taita 


ki-fumbi 


• • • 


Nyanyembe 


ki-nhu, 


fi. 


Ki-namiccziy Nyamwezi 


t • • 


• • a 


Sukuma 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • • • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Kamba 


ki-ndu, 


• 

1- 


Ki'kambiiy Kamba 


ki-tumbi. 


i- 


SwahiH 


ki-tu, 


vi- 


Ki'Swahiit\ Swahili 


ki-ti, 


vi- 


Pokomo 


ki-ntu, 


vi- 


Ki-pokomOy Pokomo 


• • • 


• t • 


Nika 


ki-lu. 


vi- 


Ki-nika^ Nika 


• • • 


• • • 


Senna 


cintu, 


bzi- 


Ci' nyanja^ N y a ssa 


• • • 


■ • • 


Karanga 


ci-no, 


jNVi- 


Ci'karattga^ Karanga 


ci-bura. 


hvi. 


Ganda 


ki-ntu, 


bi- 


(484) 


ki-tulu. 


bi- 


Zulu-Kafir 


• • • 


• • • 


/ Si-zulity Zulu 


i situlo, 


i zi- 


Xosa-KaHr 


• ■ • 


• • • 


/ Si-xosa^ Xosa 


i sihlalo. 


i zi- 


Herero 


lyi-na 


, vi- 


Tvi JiererOy Herero 


lyi-havero, ovi- 


Bihe 


ci-na, 


vi- 


U84) 


• a • 


• a • 


Mbunda 


• • • 


• • • 


Ctkuafii^Oy Kuango 


• • a 


• ■ • 


Rotse 


• ■ • 


• • • 


Sc'iuianir^ Rotse 


a a • 


• a • 


Guha 


• • • 


• • • 


ki'Ouha, Guha 


ki-wala, 


vi- 


Rua 


ki-ntu, 


vi- 


Ki-riuiy l<ua 


• a • 


• • • 


Angola 


ki-ma. 


■ 

1- 


Ki-mbumiUy\\\t language of the blacks 


ki-alu, 


i- 


Lower Congo 


ki-uma. 


y- 


Ki-xikongOy Congo 


ki-andu. 


y- 


Nywema 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • • • • 


1 ki-wala, 


(•) 


Yao 


chi-ndu, 


i- 


• • • • • • 


chi-tengu, 


i- 


Kilimane 


c-lo, 


vi- 


• • • • • • 


• • • 


• a • 


Mozambique 


i-tu, 


pl. i-tu 


• t • • • • 


i-hichc. 


i- 


Chwana proper 


se-lo, 


pi. di- 


Sc-c"nuui.i^ Chuana 


^t!■lulo, 


ili- 


Suto 


se-lo, 


li- 


Sc'stit/iOy Suto 


se lulo. 


h- 


Mpongwe 


ej-oma, 


. y 


• • a • • a 


e pue, 


pue 


Fan 


(0, pi. 


bi-om 


1 • • a « • 


• a • 


• • • 


Dualia 


(?), P». 


bi-ma 


• • • • t • 


a a • 


9 * • 


Fernandian 


• a • 


• • • 


• • • • 1 a 


... 


• • • 
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Kl- before consonants, CH- before vowels, in Swahili, Nika, Nyamwezi, Angola, elc. 

AV- in Congo before monosyllabic stems and such as begin with a vowel (cf. nn. 44, 

3»5. 368, 389, 413, etc.). In the same language it is entirely dro[iped in other 



SI- bffore consonants, S before vowels, in Kafir, Rotse, and Nyengo. 

SE' in Chwana. Il is often omitted before vowels. Ex. Atla ia gagjve " his hand " 

Afaro sa x"^"'' " his clothes " ( = scalh, sia/v>ri<), 
EJ- before vowels, E- before consonants, in M]K)ngwe. 
/• or E- in Dualla, Benga, etc. 

493> — ^' ''' I'The proper form of this classifier In Fan is still doubtful. It seem^ 
10 be ECH- before vowels, e. g. eckutn, " a young man ". Perhaps il is E- before con 
sonants, as in Mpongwe. 



494. 



- I. Bleek mentions also the form VI' In Kele and Benga, Ilut this 



EXAMPLES. (Continued.) 





the chin 


the chest, (a 


bone) 


(a cob, a bunch 


.,.., 


Tonga 


Sine 

ri-leiu, 


Plnr. 


ci-fua, 


'''"zi- 


ci-popue,( a cob of n 


aize'V.ii- 


Blsa 














Gogo 














Sagara 


ki-levula, 


vV- 


ki-fa!" 








Shambala 


ki-dezu, 




ki.fua, 








Boondel 


ki evu, 




ki-fua. 








Talla 










ki-konzi»acobofc 




Nyanyembc 






ki-kuwa. 


"fi- 






Suhuma 














Kamba 


ki-^yez^^.1, 




ki-sivi, 




ki-lsak»a « acob of corn », i- 


wah)lt 


ki'devu, 


vi- 


ki-fua. 


vi- 


ki-Iaiii*abimch >, 


vi- 


Pokomo 


kiyefu. 












Nika 


ki-refu, 


vi- 


ki-fua {?j. 




ki-giiia€aeobofco 




Senna 


ci debzu. 


bzi- 


ci.fua, 


bti- 


ci-konje « a bunch > 


bii- 


Karanga 


ci-revo. 












Ganda 


ki-levu. 


bi- 


ki-fuba. 


bi- 






Zulu-Kafir 


i si.levu. 




i si-fuba. 


izi- 


i si-kivebu 4 acob * 




Xosa-Kanr 






i si-fuba. 




i si-k»ebu < a cob » 


iii. 


Herero 


tyl hthtmtn 




ly-ari. 








Blhs 


ci-yeli 












Mbunda 






ci-tca(?> 








Rotse 






sc-foba(?) 








Guha 














Bua 






ci-kupaC?), 








Angola 


kcxu, 


(V) 


ki.fuba " bone 




ki-lende <a bunch » 




Lower Congo 


bobo, ]}|. 


bobo 


vixi ■' bone ■', 


pl. vixi 


kangi 1 a bunch > 


pl.kangi 


Nywema 














Yao 


rhi-mbimil 








chi-sondetrhecoieo 


t.Tfob»i- 


Kilimane 






e-kiiaithe che* 


»(?),vi- 






Mozamblqus 










i-konyo, » a bunch 1 




Chwana proper 


se-iedu, 


di- 


se-fubn. 


dV- 


sC'gneretacobofm 


aize>,<li- 


Suto 


se-lelu. 


di- 


sc-fiiba (?), 


li- 






Mpongwe 






e-pa * bone », 


pl. pa 


e-goro ( n cob •, 


gom 


Fan 






n-kuk (?), 


(?) 






Dualla 






e-isi < bone ». 


be- 


e-sambit ibeardofr 


irn »,be- 


Keriiaiullan 






CJlli.l, 


bi- (?) 
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lo be an error, because properly speaking the Kcle class VI -LA and the Benga class 
VI-L' correspond to the Tonga class K A-TU, not to CIZI. (Cf. 522). 

4k95- — 3- I" Mozambique this class of nouns seems to have melted into the same 
with class 1N.(/.I)N. Hence in this language the form 1- (Y- before vowels) in both 
numbers, as in //// " a thing, things '\yO'Ha {^^i-aulia = Senna ci-a-kulia) ** food ", 
lit. ** thing for eating ". This is a result of the phonetic la\\6(i76). 

^ 2. TUANSFORMATIONS OF THK CLASSIFIER ZI-. 

496. — The principal forms of ihe plural classifier of this same 

class are : — 

H/F/- in Karanga, and Yeye of Lake Ngami (cf. 109). 

B'/J- in the Telte dialect of the Senna group (cf. 99). 

DZI- or BZ,I- in the Shire dialect of the same language and in Senna proi>er (cf.99). 

ZI' in Tonga, Kafir, Mbunda, etc. 



EXAMPLES. (Continued.) 



a stump 



a dried hide 



a detached bill 
or mountain 



an ant-hill 



alight-hole 



Tonga 

Bisa 

Gogo 

Sagara 

Shambala 

Boondei 

Taila 

Nyanyembe 

Sukuma 

Kamba 

Swahiii 

Pokomo 

Nika 

Senna 

Karanga 

Ganda 

Zuiu-KaHr 

Xosa-Kafir 

Herero 

Bihe 

Mbunda 

Rotse 

Guha 

Rua 

Angola 

Lower Congo 

Nywema 

Yao 

Kilimano 

Mozambique 

Chwana proper 

Suto 

MpongNve 

Fan 

Dtmlla 

Fern a mil an 



Sing. IUnr. 

ci-samo, zi- 



ki-zibi, vi- 



/•//, 



Sing. niir. 

ci-kanda, zi- 
ki-kanda, ... 



ki-ngo, vi- 



ki-siki, vi- 
ci-banda,bzi- 

• • • ■ • • 

ki-kolo, bi- 



o tyi-piite, o VI- 



ki-xinji, i- 

xiii/a. |>l. xiii/a 

• • • • ■ • 

chc-singa, i- 

• ■ • • • • 

i-kokolo, i- 
se-bipi, di- 
se-sipi, li- 



si luli, bi- 



ki-kanda « .1 lag > 

• • • • ■ • 

ki-cbingo, vi- 
ci-kuruo, bzi- 



i sikumba,i zi- 
i si-kumbo,i zi 



ci-kanda, zi- 

se-tumba, ... 

ki-sewa, vi- 

ki-seva, vi- 

ki-ba, i- 



cbi-kopa, 



SiM^; 



I'hir. 



ci-lundu, zi- 

• • • • • • 

ki-gongo, ... 
ki-rima, vi- 
ki-lima, vi- 
ki-lima, vi- 
ki-fumvu 
ki-gongo, fi- 
ki-gongo, fi- 
ki-inia, i- 
ki-lima, vi- 

• • • • • • 

ki-rima, vi- 
cidunda,bzi- 



o tyi>hun>;u, o vi- 

oci-Iundu (.^) 



e*banda,ban(la 



kundubulu 

• • • • • • 

chi-iiindulim.i, i- 



setlliaba, di- 
setlliala, 11- 



Sing. 

ci-olu, 



zi< 



SiHi;. rtiir. 

ci-bonebone, /i- 



ki-buml)uswa, fi- 

• • • • • • 

kiumbi, i- 
kisuguli, vi- 



ki-so, 
ci-uru. 



VI- 

bz- 



ki-wo, bi- 
i siduli, i zi- 
i si-duli, i zi- 

u lyi-tundu, u %i- 

o ci-mu, o vi- 

• • • • • • 

sebukoinolo(?) 



ki-tonia, i- 

• ■ • • ■ • 

ki-za, vi- 

ki-sa (.^), vi- 



ki-tuli, bi- 
i si-roba, i zi- 
i si.r(»ba,i zi- 
otyi-tuo ?).. 



ki-nsama, i 

• • • • • • 

cbi-kula, i 



sc-olo, di- 
se-thlaga, li- 
crj iinba, >'-(?} 



sc-iponi, di- 
sc-iponi, li- 
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Dl- in Chwara, spelt LI- in Sutoand in some other Chnana dialects (cf. 9 and 173). 

VI- in Swahili, Shambala, Nilta, Hereto, Guha, etc. 

N. B. Tn Yno it is also VI- according lo Lasi, but Hetlierwick spells it I-, ivliile Sieerc 
spells il K1-. It is also spelt FI- in Nyamweii. If this form be rorrect, it may be noted as 
being so far the only plural classifier which contains n /(iin/ consoniint. 
BI- in Ganda and Nyambu, Bl- or BE- in Dualla and ihe neighbouring languages. 
/■ in Angola, Mbamba, Kamba, etc. 

)'- before vowels, suppressed before consonants, in Mpongwe. 

§ 3. SUIISTANTIVES WHICH liELONt; TO THE ClASS CI-ZI. 

497. — The substantives which fall under this class in Tonga, 
and in the generality of the Bantu languages, are principally : — 

1° The names of languages, as Ci-ionga " Tonga ". (Cf, 484.) 

498. — 3° The word for " a thing " ci-ntu, and some substan- 
tives in which this word is understood, as ci-tede " such and such 
a thing ", ci-fula-mabue " a hailstorm ", lit. " that which forges 
stones, " ci-indi " the past ", lit. " that which is remote ", etc. 

499. — 3" The words for any sort of limited break, or cut, on 
land or water, or on a body, as ci-kule " a national mark or cut 
(such as circumcision for Kafirs, filing between the front teeth for 
the Herero. etc.. cf. 50), ci-bongo " a small lake ", ci-sua " an island 
ill a river ". ci-Zo " a ford in a river ". ci-vukumba " an opening in 
a rock, a cave ", Ci-ongo or Ci-ongue (in Chwana pronunciation Si- 
ongo) " the great Zambezi falls ", ci-Umo " summer" lit. " the break 
in the work ", Uom-lima " lo till the ground" (cf 52*) ci-liba " a 
well ", ci-bonebonc " a light-hole ". etc. 

500. — 4" Whatever is what the Tonga call " s/iori ", i. e. 
relatively thick in one part and small in another, or halved, or 
protruding with a thick basis and to a comparatively small height, 
etc., as ci-kulnhtht " a man stooping by age ", ci-embele " an old 
person or animal ", ci-yuni " a bird with short legs ", ci-binda " a 
land tortoise ", cipciiibelc ■' a rhinoceros " (short legs), ci-iapile " a 
potato " (from the Dutch aard-appel). ci-Uzu ■' the chin " cizni, 
" a knee ", Q'i-ni " the liver ", eipopue '■ a cob of maize ". ci-lala 
" a young palm- leaf ". ci-lutidu " a hill ", ci-panzi" a half ", ci-kalo 
" a saddle ", ci-bu/a " a seat ", ci-kanda " a hide, a shield ", ci-loiigo 
'■ a wide earthen pot ", ci-lniii^n " a low-hut ", ti-znmbo " a nest ", 
fi-sama " .1 low ial)le ". ci-talc " a candlestick ". fi-hipo or d'lao 
" a paddle ". etc., etc. 
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501. — N. B. In Congo the class KI-I (= Tonga CI-ZI) is the regular diminutive 
class. (Cf. 521.) 

§ 4. Etymologies. — Varia. 



502. — The Tonga and the Karanga still bear in mind very 
distinctly the proper meaning of the classifier CI-. They render it 
invariably by the English word ** short *', or by the Dutch ** kort ", 
and say it is identical with the adjective -ce *' short ". But when they 
explain their mind, it can be easily made out that they attach to it in 
some cases a negative or privative, and in the others an intensive 
power, and that in many words it might be rendered by the 
adjective ** thick ", rather than by the adjective ** short '\ Thus, 
while it has a negative power in ci-ntu ** a thing *', lit. ** that which 
is no person " (cf. mti-ntu, '* a person "), and a privative power in 
ci'panzi *' a half ", ci4ungu ** a low hut ", ci-sanza *' a low table ", 
etc., it may be said to have rather an intcftsive or enlarging power, 
at least from our point of view, in such words as ci-pembere ** a rhino- 
ceros '*, ci-rombo (Senna word) ** a lord, a wild beast ", etc. This 
intensive power is further associated with 2l productive or causative 
notion, as in ci-lezu ** the chin " lit. ** that protruding part of the 
body which produces beard" (cf. indezu = inlezu'' beard *'). Father 
Pedro Diaz, S. J., has noticed the privative and the intensive 
meaning of this classifier in his Angola Grammar, p. 32 (Lisboa, 
1697), and explained their connexion by saying that CI- (KE-, 
KI-) is essentially negative, but that negative expressions may 
convey both privative and superlative notions, as ** no-man ", 
for instance, may signify both ** less than man " and *' more than 
man ". Cf. 634. More probably the classifier CI- has two different 
etymologies, and this is the true explanation of its different powers. 
The first CI- may originally have been identical with the word 
which means ** ground " in nearly all the Bantu languages (Tonga 
mU'Se, whence n-si in pa-nsi, ku-nsi, and munsi, Swahili n-chi or 
;/-//, Angola .r/, Congo «-.r/ or n-ci, Herero e-hi, etc., cf. 533*), and 
it is from this meaning of ** ground " that is has derived that of 
** something low, short, on the ground *', as also, on the one hand, 
that of privation and negation, and, on the other, that of production. 
The second CI- may originally have been identical with the 
Karanga word xe ** chief, lord ", whence its augmentative power, 
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principally in Karanga, Senna, and Yao, as in ci-rombo " a wild 
beast ", lit. " a wild lord " ('). 

Analogies and phonetic laws seem to point to a relation of the 
classifier CI- to the verb -cia " to dawn " (52*), but it seems hard 
to associate the notion of " something short " with that of " dawn ", 
unless it be said that a thing short is only a beginning or remnant 
of something, exactly as the dawn of day is a beginning of day and 
the end of night. Cf. 994. 

The classifier ZI- (Karanga '^wi-, Swahili m'-) is probably 
related to -vu/a { = -vuila ?) " to multiply ", which is itself derived 
from -sua, -vua or -va " to come out " {409(2)). Hence it conveys 
the notion of number without including that of the manner in which 
multiplication is obtained, Cf. 408. Possibly the elements vu and izi 
are closely related to one another in Bantu, as they both convey the 
notion of fecundity or development. Bleek thought that the original 
form of this classifier was PI- ('). But this opinion cannot stand 
with the fact that its modern forms contain no such hard letter as 
P. Cf. 496. 

503. — '" 'I"* camples under n. 491 : — 

1. Ci-ntM " a thing " seems 10 mean lit. " that which is no person ". Cf. mu-nlu " a 
person ", 

3. Ci-tonga " the Tonga language ". Ii mighi be asked how we can find in such names 
of languages the notion of " ground " which we consider to have been conveyed originally 
by the classifier CI- (502). We answer ihat in such words the classiiier CI- takes from 
the idea of" ground " only the notion of something which is the basis of all the rest, 
which always remains, which is char.icteristic, so that, for instance, Ci-tonga means lit. 
" lhat which is characteristic of ilie Tong.n ". A less probable explanation of such words 
would be lhat which would refer them to ci-kuli " a national mark ". 

3. Ci-ltsu " the chin ", lit. " the ground of the beard ". Cf. 409(1). 

4. Ci-iuii " a seat, a siool ", conveys the notion of something bent over itself. Cf. l-u- 
io/a {Kafit u iu-iuyii) " to return ". /Ci-/i, in Swahili, means lit. " a stump of wood ". 

5. Ci-/ua '■ the chest ", or " a thick bone ", lit, " a ground of bones ", in opposition to 
the more fleshy and muscular parts of the body. 

6. Ciiumo " a Stump ". Cf. mu-samo " a tree ", 

7. Ci-tanda " a dried hide ", in opposition to i-tamia and lu-taiuUi " ihe skin ". The 
element -anda conveys the notion of" covering, protecting ". Cf. 409(7). 

8. Ci-lundu " a hill ". Cf. i-luiuiu " a iiiouniain ". The clement /«, here reduplicated, 
convey* the notion of " something stretched out ", Cf, 439(8), 468(3), 489. 

9. Ci-olu " an anthill ". Here again the element hi conveys the notion of something 
raised, but I do not see what notion is conveyed by Ihe o before it. 

10. Ci-boatioiu " a light-hole, a window ", lit. " a hole for seeing ". Krom iu-bnua " 10 

Mc ", cr. ;i», 
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X. — mht Himinutitie Class ka-tu 
Sub'GIasses connecteo \oith it. 

504. — Though the privative class CI-ZI may in some respects 
be considered as diminutive, yet, properly speaking, in the larger 
proportion of the Bantu languages such things as are small in every 
respect are found to take in the singular number the classifier KA- 
and in the plural the classifier TU-, as ka-^«^ ** a small dog '*, 
plur. txi'iiia *. Those languages which do not agree with Tonga 
on this point, do not agree any better among themselves, some of 
them having the classifier FI- or VI- in the singular, others on the 
contrary using VI- with a plural meaning, others forming their 
diminutives by suffixing or prefixing the word for " son ", fnuana, etc. 

§ I. Forms. 

505. — A single glance at the subjoined tables will show that 
more information of a reliable kind is still wanted. However, here 







♦ EXAMPLES. 








a baby (a youth) 


a stick, a 


branch 


the opening of the 
mouth 




SlHf. 


HUr. 


Sing. 


Plur 


Sing. 


Tonga 


ka-cccc. 


tu- 


ka-samo, 


tu- 


ka-nua 


Bisa 


ka-ana, 


tu- 


• • • 


• • • 


ka-nua 


Shambala 


ka-zana (youth) 


vi- 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Boondei 


ka-zana (youth;, 


vi- 


• • • 


* • • 


ka-nua 


Nyanyemba 


• • • 


• • • 


ka-tambi. 


tu- 


ka-nua 


Sukuma 


ka-gosia, 


tu- 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Kamba 


ka ana. 


tu- 


ka-munsa 


• • * 


ka-nyoa 


Swahili 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


(kanwa, cl. IN) 


Nika 


ka-dzana, 


vi- 


• • • 


• * • 


ka-nwa (?) 


Senna 


ka-///7i/-ana. 


tu-7t'ana 


ka-wi/-ti. 


tu-w//-ti 


• • • 


Karanga 


ka-ana. 


tw- 


• • • 


• * • 


• • • 


Ganda 


ka-ana, 


bu- 


ka-ti, 


bu- 


ka-mwa 


Nyambu 


ka-ana, 


tw- 


• • • 


• • • 


• • . 


Herero 


o ka-natye. 


u- 


ka-ti, 


-u 


• * • 


Bihe 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • . 


Mbunda 


• • m 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


ka-nwa 


Rotse 


ka-uzi (?) 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


ka-nwa 


Lojazi 


• • • 


• « • 


• • • 


• • • 


ka-nwa 


Cuba 


• • • 


• • • 


• • * 


• • • 


ka-nya, tu- 


Rua 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


ka-nwa 


Angola 


ka-w/cina, 


lu-ana (?) 


ka-y/rf/.xi. 


tu-;///-xi 




Lower Congo 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Nywema 


• • • 


• « • 


• . . 


• • • 


• • • 


Yao 


ka-anache, 


tu- 


ka-|)ichi, 


tu 


ka-nnva 


Kele 


• • • 


• • • 


• • « 


• ■ « 


• • • 


Fan 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Fernandlan 


si-ncnchi'h, 


i«.-(?; 


s-ak:i, 


tw- 


• • • 
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are a few conclusions which can be drawn pretty safely from the 
documents at hand, viz, : — 

506. — 1° The regular diminutive classifiers are KA- in the 
singular, TU- in the plural, in the larger number of the Bantu 
languages, viz. in Tonga and all the dialects which may be grouped 
with it (Bisa. Subia, Bemba, Lea, etc., n. 65), in all the dialects of 
Nyamwezi (Nyanyembe, Sumbua, Sukuma, etc, cf 73), in ^'ao, 
Kamba. Karanga, Guha. Regga (near the Mut'a-nzige). Luba, 
Lojazi, Angola, etc. 

507 — 2" A few Tonga words, instead of taking in the plural 
the classifier TU-, require, or at least admit, another collective 
classifier. Ex. ka-ntabua " (lees ", pi. bit-; ka-ana ke inkuhi "a little 
chicken ", pi. tu-ana tue inkiiku or bu-ana biie inkuku; ka-bue " a 
pebble ", pi. lu-bue or lu-buebue, etc. 

508. — 'V. B. 1° The use of BU- as plural to KA- seems to be the rule in Ganda 
\flraiHin,tire Rugamia, p. 6), However ilmay he noticed in Last's " Paiyglolta" (p. 160) that 
in Nyambu, which is a language closely akin to (ianda, ihc classifier used as plural to 
KA. is not BU- but TU-. Ex, Lu-lumhu " sister ", pi. lu-j t.i-.iiia " child ", U-. 





EXAMPLES. (Continued.) 








the middle, 
the centre 


(a match, embers, a llllle fire) 


an axe 




SlHf 


■><V- i'fHr. 


■"■0 


/■/»r. 


Tonga 


ka-li 


ka-lilo " a match ", lu- 


kangone. 


lu- 


Blsa 










Shambala 










Boondel 










Nyanyembe 


Jua-ii ?) 


k.-.-lil'o ■• embers " " iu- 


ka-wunan 




Sukuma 










Kamba 


ka-ti 




ka-ioka, 




Swahlll 


ka-li iia...) 








Nlka 


ka-hi (?) 


ka-dioho " .n little lire ", vi- 


ka-dzoka. 




Senna 










Karanga 


ka-'ii 








Ganda 


ka-ti 




ka-badii, 


bu- 


Nyambu 










Herero 


(ka-ii(?)) 


kaparua " a match ", u- 






Blhe 


ka-ti 








Mbunda 


ka-ti (?) 


... lu-ya-ftre" 






Rotie 


Wa-ci 


,-. tu-via"fire" 






Lojail 




... lu-ya"fire'' 
ka-hia "a little fire", pi, tu-hia 






Guha 








Ru« 






ka-'solo, Hi 


- (?) 


Antiola 


(xaxi">rt ...) 


... tu bia " fire " 






Lower Congo 




tiya'Tire" 
















Yiio 


ka'ti 




ka-wai;n. 


Ill- 


Kele 




vcyii "i.rc^ood", Lcya 


vi-oiidihl, 




Fan 




kalw ■' a iliimc ", do-.i (.lo-|ja ?) 






rHrnandl.-in 




si-s(il?) " a Hame " ... 
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509- — 2** Again, in Herero the classifier U- (= Tonga BU-) is considered as the 
regular plural of KA-. But here two points are to be noticed : a) KA- is by no means in 
Herero the r<^Air diminutive classifier. Any one who will peruse Dr. Biittner's " Afdhrchen 
dtr Ova-Herero " in the " Zeitschrift fiir afrikanischi Sprachen " (1887- 1888) will rather 
find that far more diminutives are formed in Herero with the classifier RU- than with K A-. 
b) Even such substantives as admit the classifier KA- are found to be treated as if they 
had another, names of things being treated as if they had RU-, and names of persons as 
if they had M U-. Ex. O Wk-Ho TM-horoti " a long stick " (''Zeitschrift ", p. 1 89), KakuruJdaze 
ua pendukire " the little old woman got up **, etc. 

510- — 3° In Nika the classifier TU- is replaced by VI- of class CIZI, probably 
because according to Nika phonetics the plural classifier TU- should be pronounced HU- 
(cf. 93), which might create confusion with the singular classifier U- (= Tonga BU-). In 
Shambala also we find VI- instead of TU-. But more information is required on this 
language, as it seems that even in the singular number the Shambala classifier KA- is 
practically identified with KI- (= Tonga CI-). Ex. ka-zana ka Wigoxi " a son *', (Last's 
"/>^/K^/.,"p.4i). 

511. — 4** In the language of the Gabun River and the like, what we pronounce 
TU- in Tonga is regularly pronounced LO- or /o- (cf. 220-230). 

512. — 5° In Senna and Angola the classifiers KA-TU have kept the regular form, 
but in most words they allow classifiers between themselves and the stems of their nouns. 
Ex. in Senna : ka-m-beni (== ka-mu-beni) " knife " pi. tu-mi-beni; in Angola, ka-mbika 
(= ka-mu-bika cf. 279), pi. tu-a-bika^ etc. In one case in the Shire dialect of the Senna 



EXAMPLES. (Continued.) 




a little bird 


a small 


dog 


a pebble 


a second 
time 




Sing. 


Plur. 


6/V- 


Pinr. 


SiHf. Ptnr. 


Sini^. 


Tonga 


ka-yuni, tu- 


orbu- 


ka-bua, 


tu- 


ka-bue, tu- 


ka-bili 


Bisa 


• • • 


• • • 


« • • 


• • • 


• • • • • * 


ka-wili {>) 


Shambala 


ka-ndege. 


vi- 


• • • 


• • • 


ka-iwe, vi- 


ka-ili (.>) 


Boondel 


• • • 


• • • 


ka-kuli, 


vi- 


• « • • • • 


ka-idi 


Nyanyembe 


ka-noni, 


tu- 


ka-bwa. 


lu- 


ka-we, tu- 


ka-wili 


Sukuma 


ka-noni, 


tu- 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • • • • 


ka-wili (?) 


Kamba 


ka-nyuni 


• • • 


• • « 


• • • 


ka-iwia 


k-ele 


Swahili 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


(kawe, cl. IN) 


• • • 


Nika 


ka-dzuni, 


vi- 


ka-dya 


• • • 


ka-dziwe, vi- 


• • • 


Senna 


• • • 


• ■ • 


• • * 


• • • 


• • • • • • 


ka-wiri 


Karanga 


ka-nyuni, 


tu- 


ka-ja (.?) 


• • • 


ka-bwe, tu- 


ka-biri 


Ganda 


ka-bwa, 


bu- 


ka-inja, 


bu- 


• • • • • • 


ka-bili (.>) 


Nyambu 


ka-nyuni. 


t • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • • • ■ 


ka-wili (?) 


Herero 


ka-^era, 


u- 


ka-ua. 


u- 


• • • • • • 


• • • 


Bihe 


• • • 


• • • 


oka-»fbwa(?),otu- 


ka-we, tu- 


• • • 


Mbunda 


• • • 


• • • 


ka-tari 




• • • • • • 


ka-bari (.>) 


Rotse 


• • • 


• > • 


• • • 




• * • • • • 


ka-yeri (?) 


Lojazi 


ka-)ela, 


tu- 


ka-tari 




• • • fl « • 


• • • 


Guha 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 




• • • • • • 


...,tu-wiri(.^) 


Rua 


ka-yuni (?), 


tu- (?) 


• • • 




• • • • • • 


ka-biji (?) 


Angola 


• • • 


• • • 


ka-///bua. 


tu- 


ka-fi-tari,tu-w/a-tari 


ka-yari 


Lower Congo 


• * • 


• * • 


■ • • 




. • . . • • 


• • • 


Nywenna 


fi-ulu, 


tu- 


• • • 




... ... 


• • • 


Yao 


ka-juni, 


tu- 


ka-wa, 




• • • • • . 


ka-wili 


Kelo 


vinoni. 


lo- 


• fl • 




• . • > • • 


• • • 


Fan 


• • • 


• • • 






• • . • • • 


• • • 


Fernandian 


si-nodi, 


lo- 


• • • 




1 • • • • • • 


• • • 
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group I find TU changed to T1-, vii. li-ana " children " (sing, ka-inu-aita] (Nyanja New 
Tesiameni, Mai, 11, i6). Cf 5i7. 

513. — 6° InSwahili I can find no evident traces of the plural classifier TU-, but 
1 find traces of KA- used as a classifier. E». A'a-yMa ni ka-;»i.' " Where is the little sun?" 
(KrapfsZJiV/., p. 115); ia-*t'« k«-ifoc»" a small path" (Krapf.p. 118). However, it seems 
that, when the particle KA- lorms diminutives in Swahili, it is ofiener used as a meieprtfix 
thanasac/lWwJrf*^as in ka-we. Ex.*iiif<ya... "a linle stone of ..", nol:(-.i-7u^kH... I give 
in the preceding tables the Swahili word ka-niva " the mouth ", but I have no knowledge 
of its ever being used as a word of cl, KA. The same applies to the same word in Uoondci 
and Nika. 

514. — 'n Moiambique the prefix KA- is not a classifier. It forms substantives 
of the sub-class BA (346, 350 and 517, 517)- 

515. — 3° In Tonga many diminutives, principally names of 
anima!s, are formed with the compound expressions kn-nga... pi. 
lu-nga..., lit. ■' little son of... little sons of... ", in which the syllable 
nga is either a contraction for mu-ana (cf. 332), or a particular form 
of its stem -ana and then the noun following ka-nga or tu-uga 
keeps its regular prefixes. Ex. ka-nga sekale " a little musk cat. 
lit. " a little son of musk cat ". pi. tu-nga ba-sekaU ; ka-nga su/ue 
" a little hare ", pi. tu-nga ba-sulue, etc. 

516. — N. B. I. Somewhat similar eipressions are met with in Herero, wiih this 
difference, however, that ka in such Herero expressions acts as .-i mere prefix, not as a 
classifier (cf. 347. 509>- E"- ka-ha-vamiyt " a jackal ". 

517. — 3. In Senna many diminutives are also formed by using as a sort of prefix 
either the word muana " son " in its full form, or the panicle ng.t- (alias nya-) which 
sccmj 10 be a conlraciion for ii. Ex. muiina-iiiiua " a liiile dog ", pi, diui-mdua; mu-ana- 
Mpuru" Aca.\{", p\. ^Ina.mpuru ; muanamfieyo "a little stone for grinding" {mfiej'e, a.\ins 
pktyo ^ a grinding-stone). Such words as take the prefix n^a or nya seem to be rather 
diminutives of politeness than real diminutives. Ex. nvit-ru^ut " a tiger ", etc. (cf 349). 
This manner of forming diminutives and their particular use without any real diminutive 
meaning is common to several other languages, and is 10 all appearances borrowed from 
the Oriental languages, in which we coniinually meet with such e^prcssinns as " son of 
death, son of error, son of the house, son of Uabel, son of a hundred years ", etc. Cf in 
Moiambique the prefixes KA, NA (314, 349;. 

518. — 3' In Chwana and Kafir, as also in Kotse, diminutives are also formed by 
using the word for " son " under the various forms -iina, -nyami, etc., but here, instead 

• of being used as prefixes, these forms are on the contrary used as suffixes. Ex. in Kafir : 
u m/ana " a young man " (from a in-/o " a man "1, u mnlu-ana or k mnlana " a child " 
[from M »r-n/M'' a person ") ; in Chwana ; iitf-w-atia" a little house "(from «//o"ahouie") 
etc. Further, in the adaptation of such suffixes to the stems of the nouns we meet with 
all the various phenomena which have been previously described (nn. Zo:-7o6and tii.) 

519. — 4- In Herero .ind ^ao the suffi\ iyt or -che (= Tonga -cf, cf. 593; is 
appended to some diminutives, or even forms them by Itself Ex, in Herero : a my-alyt, 
pi. f vnnalyi, at o kaita-lye, pi. o uitalyf " child, children " ; in Vao ta-<tHafkt, ^\. 
luanathi "child, children". 

520. — 4' In Nywema we find the Tonga classifier KA- 
replacfd by FI-, which cvitleiilly is r^tdicnlly iilcniical with the 
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Tonga adjective -fui ** short ", cf. 601. Ex.fiulu ** a little bird ", 
pi. tU'fulu (Last's PolygL, p. 186). 

321. — ^* ^* I* '^his classifier FI- is also found in Lower Congo, but apparently 
without a plural (Bentley, p. 536). In Congo the regular diminutive class is KM (=r, Tonga 
CI-ZI). 

522. — 2. It is evidently the same classifier wich is found in Kele under the form 
VI-, in Dualla and Renga under the form VI- before vowels only, I- before consonants. 
Ex. in Kele vi-n^ni •* a bird ", pi. /ononi (cf. 494;, vtondsAi" a hatchet" pi. l-ondsht. 

323- — 3* I" Fernandian the same classifier has the form SI-, thus being 
identical with the singular classifier of the preceding class CI-ZI. Ex. J/-11//7 " .1 fly", 
pi. tO'iuki ; si-nodi " a bird " pi. tu-nodi^ etc. 

§ 2. Substantives which belong to the KA-TU Class 
AND the Sub-classes connected with it. 

524. — Unmistakably only such substantives fall under this 
class as express true diminutives from a Bantu point of view. 
Such are : — 

|0 Points of separation of various things, as ka-ti ** the very 
centre or middle of a thing ", ka-kokola ** the joint of the arm ", Jka- 
ango ** the centre of the breast ", etc. 

525. — 2° Things which are not only low or short, but compara- 
tively small in every dimension, as ka-nyaniankala '* a little animal ", 
ka-pamba ** a little baby ", ka-samo ** a branch, a stick, a quite 
young tree '*, ka-nvua ** a thorn '*, ka-nyenyezi ** a little star ", ka- 
sua ** a small island ", (cf. ci-sua, ** an ordinary island "), ka-ciocio 
** an ear-ring ", ka4angulango '* an ear-ring ", ka-lilo " a match '*, 
ka-longo '* a cup ", (cf. i4ongo " a high earthen pot ", ci-longo ** a 
low earthen pot ", bu-longo ** pot-clay ", mu-longa or mu-longo 
'* a muddy river "), ka-ngone ** a small axe ", ka-sako ** a small 
poisoned arrow ", ka-simbi *' a nail *', etc. 

526. — We must also consider as belonging to the class KA- 
such words as ka-mue '* once ", or '' the first time ", ka-bili '* a second 
time ", ka-tatu ** a third time **, etc. For though, from a European 
point of view, we might consider them as adverbs, they are never- 
theless true substantives from the Bantu point of view. In Kafir 
and a few other languages the classifier KA- has been retained 
exclusively for such words, and in these languages they may be 
said 10 have become adverbs proper. 
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\ 3. Etymologies, — Varia. 

527. — The diminutive classifier KA- is probably the element 
from which is formed the verb -inka " to start " (Kafir mka). 
There is no need to explain how this notion of " mere determination 
or departure " is very naturally applied to the starting point of a 
thing, and to things that are in their first stage of formation. This 
etymology throws light on another fact. viz. the peculiar use of the 
prefix KA- in Mozambique, NKA- in Kafir and Senna, before 
several substantives of the class MU-BAor of the class IN-ZIN. 
For it may be noticed that such substantives, when they are not 
diminutives, are principally either those of animals remarkable for 
their " rapid starts ", or the like. Ex. in Mozambique : ka-lamu " a 
lion ", pi. a-kalamu {in Senna nka-lamu. pi. (zi)n-kalamii), ka-pwiti 
" a gun ", pi. a-kapwiti, ka-rumia " a messenger ", pi. a-karumia, 
ka-mriixo " sensation ", etc. 

In some words the diminutive classifier KA- reminds rather of 
the verb -kala " to sit, not to move " than of the verb -inka. 

528. — The plural classifier TU- is probably derived from the 
verb -tttla or -tola " to take, to carry " (Kafir -tj^'ala), exactly as 
the other //wrrt/ classifiers are respectively derived from the verbs 
-bail, -ziala. -niala or -?nana, and -viila (-ziiila'7). Hence it is that 
we find it used almost exclusively for such things as are taken up. 
and. as it were, pluralised by the hand, such as tn-sanio " branches ". 
lu-sitnbi " nails ", etc. This may even be the reason why the word 
ka-ntabita " a ilea ", pi. ht-ntabua, and the like, borrow another 
classifier than TU- in order to form their plural. It may be noticed 
that this is of all the plural classifiers the only one which has a hard 
letter in the generality of the Bantu languages. 

529. — The examples given under n. S04 may be explained etymologic ally as 
follows : — 

r. Ka-^ut " a baby ". The reduplicated element ct means " short, small ". It is essen- 
tially identical with the classifier CI- (50J). 
I. Ka-samo " a branch, a stick ". Cf. muiama " a tree ", 384(7). 

3. Kanun " the opening of the mouth ". I have never heard this word mysell in Tonga, 
1 take it from Livingstone's Mss. It seems to be related to the verb •nyua (Senna -mvitj 
" to drink ". Possibly it is related to /i-no " a looth ", pi. mmo. It m.iy therefore be that 
it means lit. " the opening through the teeth " nr " the opening for drinking ", 

4. A'a-tt " the centre, the middle ". lit. " a point Wi the very ground (of a thing) " 
ReUled to mitie " the ground " (Swahili n /i or « ■ A/), Cf. 384^7), .iii'l ju:. 

5. A',iii/a " a match ", lit. " a small lire ", Cf wu-l,7,> " lire- ", }'f.\{Jil. The (,uh.i word 
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ka-kia " a fiame ", plur. twhia " fire " (Angola tu-bia^ Rotse tu-via^ etc.) is derived from 
•pia " to bum " (52»). 

6. Ka-ngone ** an axe ". This again is a word which I take from Livingstone*s Mss. It 
must be related to in^kuni *' wood ", and therefore signify lit. " that which goes through 
wood. ** 

7. Ka'yuni " a small bird ". The stem -yuni probably means " in the air '', from -«i ** in " 
(553-555), and -yu^ which is related to the stem -oya of mu-oya " the air ". 

8. Ka-bua ** a small dog ". The stem bua is onomatopoetic, being derived from the 
barking of the dog. 

9. Ka-btu " a pebble ". Cf. i-bue " a stone ", 439(7). 
la Ka-bili " a second time ". From -bill " two ", 792. 



XI. — Hocatitic Classifiers 

anO 

prepositions 

530. — This is a subject which we must consider apart from 
European views concerning the cases of substantives in general and 
locatives in particular, because they would be an obstacle to a cor- 
rect perception of the Bantu mind. To explain myself, when we say, 
for instance, " it is dark in the house ", " he lives above me ", " he 
lives below me ", etc., we are accustomed lo consider the expression 
" in the house " as a locative which has no influence at all on the 
verb "it is dark"; and likewise the words "above, below" are not 
substantives, but prepositions : otherwise we should say " above of 
me, below ^/me ", etc. On the contrary in the larger number of the 
Bantu languages such expressions as " in the house", " above ", 
" below ", etc., are substantives of the same type as those we have 
examined in the preceding articles, and require after them the same 
constructions as if we had " the-inside-of-the-house ", " the-place- 
above ", " the-place-below ", etc. Thus we have in Tonga ; — 
^w-nga-tda mu-/anrt, lit. " the-inside-of-the-house i/-is dark ", i. e. " it is dark in 

the house ". 
U-kede ku-iaia {cu-angu, lil. " he lives I he- place -above MoZ-of-me, " i. e. " he lives 

above me ". 
U-kede ku-nii \L.\i-angu, liL " he lives the- place- down that-oi-mt ", i. e. " he lives 

below me ". 
In all such sentences it may be seen how the locative elements 
M U- and KU- act as ordinary classifiers, requiring the expressions 
governed by them {mM-la-sia, ku-rt;/^) to be also determined by 
prefixes like themselves (MU- and KU-). 

531- — It will, however, be seen further on that in some lan- 
guages these locative elements deviate partially from the nature of 
classifiers. Thus in Kafir we shall fwid pe-ziilu kiv-am " over me ". 
instead o(/>e-su/u pa-ajn, etc. 

532. — In the generality of the Bantu languages the locative 
classifiers are three in number. In Tonga their forms are MU-, 
KU-. (P)A-. In several of the Eastern languages the classifier MU-, , 
instead of being prefixed, is on the contrary suffixed, and chai 
to -«5 or -m or -ini (cf 553). 

533. — A good number of stems are susceptible of | 



^^^P Locative Classifiers and PreposiUom. I ■) ^^^| 


the three different locative classiBers ; but then the chnn){r' of oIiin- ^^^^| 


[^^^ sifier produces a change of meaning, which seems not to havo bnnit ^^^H 


^^^^ sufficiently attended to in some translations of the New TRStamttitl, ^^^^| 


^^^B Thus in Tonga, for instance, three locatives are derived fruin llin ^^^^| 


^^H noun muse " earth ". viz. (p)a-»-5/'. ku-i(-.ti'and vax^-n-si ; but tbn ^^^H 


^^^1 meaning of the three is different, viz. (p)a-ni(' — " on the ground, ^^^^| 


^^^H at ihe surface..." ; ku-H»= " below", withanotion ofcompnriioiii ^^^^| 


^^H mu-ffjx = " inside " (of some solid substance, such as the earth) *, ^^^H 


^^^ § I. Transform AT lOKs of the Locative Classifikk PA*. ^^^H 


534. — The principal forms so far known of the first of thrtu ^^^H 


locative classifiers exhibit all the intermediary labial sounds between ^^^^H 


A- with a slight labial aspiration and PA-, viz. : — ^^^^H 








• EXAMPLES. ^^^1 




down 


below 


wllhln 
(banealh) 


upon 


•bOM MflWMr ^^^H 


Tonga 


{p)a.n.i 


ku-nsi 


mu-Bsi 


[pk-Julo 


k..jMi. i»)«|i ^^H 


Bi» 


ha-ii 






peulu 


k.<4w r^ ^^^H 


•Gogo 








to-itew ^^H 


Sagara 


h.%«i 


ku-ndB.m 








Shambala 


ha-xi 










Boondel 


h«-»i 


i.>i'(?) 


x:^-i 






Hyanyombo 


hasi 








k-<'. ^^B 


Sukuma 


ha-nsi 










Kamba 


wa..i(?) 






ulD(tM...) 


I.— ^^ 


SwahUl 








<• mmtttt ■ 


Nllia 






dii-Kf 




. ^ 


Senna 


pa-n*i 


ku>nti 




>»«^' ^^H 


u Karanga 


pa-»i 


ku-sl 




pci«ni v tmm ^^^H 


Canda 






mo-ndu 


•a-Kula S^ ^^^H 


Zulu 
Hararo 


pa-nlii 
pi-niii 
p.ehi 


eia-ntsi 
e u-nl*i 
kehi 


m-o ukoto 


^s H 


BIhs 








^^^H 


1 Ubnnda 


k«.Vi'(?) 








LcOaal 
Rotaa 


ba-nje 


ku'inje 




^^^1 


Guha 


ha.n»i 






^^H 


Rua 


ha-nsi 


ku-nij 
k-oxi 
ku-nanxi 




^^H 


^^^X»gU 


b-o xi 


m-o xi 
mu.nxt 






hrxi!!. 


la>Ri 








^^'tl 


ku.il 


,_nu^h 


^^H 




<V)M-lhi 




MFbiM 


„ J"^ ^^^H 


^ '"' 


<e«g 


faiUte 


%r»i 


^ 




(.■"« 


*;"'■" ' iB-i 




^^^^H eIl-" 


J 
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535. — ^- commonly, FA- after »i nasal, in Tonga, 

A- commonly in Taita, F.x. A-'idu " a place ", a-ru/ii " near ". 
ffA- in Su!)ia, Nyamwezi, Mbamba, Nywema, etc. Possibly this is 
pronounced as A- in Tonga. 

536. — '■f'^- in Ganda, and in a few words in Kamba and Swahili. In a few 

other words in Swahili it has kept the form PA. Ex. pa./'a/i p-e/e 
" in every place ", etc. In some other words both in Kamba and 
Swahili, as also in Nika and perhaps in Congo, this classifier is 
simply omitted. 

537. — -ff-^- in some Chwana dialects, the /f being pronounced as a sort of 

hard labial aspirate. 
FA- in the other Chwana dialects (cf. 1 1). 
BFA- in Pokomo, according lo the " Zeitichrifl fiir afrikaniichi: 

Spraehen ", 1888-1889, P- 1^4- '^^^ o"'y ouimple given for it is 





EXAMPLES 


. (Continued.) 






ui/iSIlIi.'i'.Vi) 


diffe"nll"eli 


far, very far 


outside 


outside 


Tonga 


(p)a-fu(p)i 


ku-fu(p)i 


ku-Ie,kulekulc 


(p)a-n!e 


ku-nze 


BiFa 






ku-iali 






Gogo 






ku-iali 






Sagara 


b-eiii 




ku-taU(?) ... 




ku-nje 


Shambala 


h-ehi 










Boondei 


h-ehi 


k-ehi (?) 


ha-'le "'.. 






Nyanyembe 


b-ihi (?) 




kule 


ha-nze" place" 


ku-nze 


Sukuma 






ku-le 






K«mba 


wa-guwe 






e-nsa (?) 




Swahllt 


ka-ribu 




m-bali 


wa-zi f?; 


X 


Niks 






ku-re 




Senna 


pa-fupi 


ku-fupi 


ku-lali 




ku-nje 


Karanga 


pa-fupi 


ku-fupi 


ku-rc 






Ganda 


wa-mpi 


ku-mpi 


>va-ia 




ku'-sa 


Zulu 




ku-fupi 


ku-de 


pa-nd!e 


enrile 


Xosa 




ku-fupi 


ku-de,ku-d<le 


pa-iidic 


e-ndle 


Herero 






ku-re (?) ... 


p-e ndye 


k-a sL 


Blho 












Mbunda 


ba-moheje(?) 




ko-lajalaja 




ku-ese 


Lojail 


a-moyeye(?) 




ko-Iaja 




kualebu 


Rotsa 


b-ebe 




ko-rc,kotekore 


ba-nde 




Guha 


ha-buiyi 
h-epi 




ku-le 






Rua 




ku-Iele 






Angola 




ku-mbnmbu 




bu-kanga 




Congo 


va-na ndambu 


Itu-ns ndimlju 


va-'la ".'.. 




ku-na mbaji 


Nywoma 


h-em (?) 








lan-ia 


Yao 


pa-ngulugulu 




ku-talika T-. 


pa-sa 


ku-sa 


KiUmans 








va-nje (.') 




Mozambique 






u-iai (=u-lali) 


va-ihe 




Chwana proper 


Ka-ufe 






fa-mlc 




Suto 


ga-ufi 




Jto-le 


fa-ntle 


(kantle) 


Mpongwe 


ba-raba 




gw-evungu (?) 




gw-igala 


Fan 






c-valc 






Dualln 












Fernandlan 


bi.ho 


ko-pie 


obu^sualo(?i' 
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bfantu " a place " (- M^o pandu^ Sagara haniu, Kamba vandu 
or wandu^ TaiU andu, Nika va-tu, ChyfdiT\2i felo ^ fa-tlo, etc.) 
VA' in Mozambique, NiHa, and Congo. 

N. B, I. In Congo the preposition NA (cf. 579) is generally appended to VA-. Hence 
the compound classifier VA-NA. 

2. Concerning the suffix -ni or -«g, which is appended to some words of this class 
in Chwana, Mozambique, etc., cf. 553, 554. 

538- — ^A- in Rotse, and probably in Nyengo, perhaps also in a few words 

in Mp>ongwe. 

A'l B, In Mpongwe the classifier PA- seems to be regularly replaced by GO-. Besides, 
in this language the mechanism of locatives has lost much of its regularity. 

539. — BUA'^ or simply BU-,, in Angola. 

540. — PA' commonly in Karanga, Senna, Yao, etc. 

N, B, In Herero it seems that the regular form of this classifier should also be PA. 



EXAMPLES. (Continued.) 





between 


inside 


together (Mme 
time or place) 


yesterday 

(Ust oight) 


lo-morro^v 
(io the morning) 


Tonga 


(p)a-kati 


mu-kati 


(p)a-mue 


(p)e.jilo 


(p)e-junza 


Bisa 


• * • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Gogo 


ha-li-gati 


. • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• * • 


Sagara 


ha-gati 


• • • 


ha-mue 


* • • 


ha-usiku (?) 


Shambala 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Boondai 


» • • 


• • • 


ha-mue 


• • • 


kelo-i 


Nyanyembe 


ha-gati 


m-gati 


ha-mo 


h-igolo 


• • • 


Sukuma 


• • » 


• • • 


• • • 


. • . 


• • • 


Kamba 


wa-kati 


kati (ya...) 
kati (ya...) 


wa-mue 


10 


• • • 


Swahili 


wa-kati (?) 


pa-moja 


• • • 


• • • 


Nika 


• • • 


ndsL-ni 


va-mcnga 
pa-modzi 


dzana 


• • • 


Senna 


pa-kati 


m-kati 


• • • 


• • • 


Karanga 


pakati 


mu-kati 


pa-mue mpera 


pe-jiro (?) 


• • * 


Ganda 


wa-kati 


• • • 


wa-mu 


e-guro 


• * * 


Zulu 


pa-kati 


• . • 


ka-nye 


pe-2olo 


• • • 


Xosa 


pa-kati 


• • • 


ka-nye 


pe-zolo 


• • • 


Herero 


po kati 


m-o kati 


pa-mue 


« « • 


• • • 


Bihe 


p-o kati 


m-o kati 


• • • 


• a • 


• • • 


Mbunda 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


ba-sindcle (?) 


he-mene (f) 


Lojazi 


« • • 


• • • 


• • • 


> 

• 


he-mene (?) 


Rotse 


ba-kaci 


• • • 


• « • 


be-goro 


beonda 


Guha 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


* • • 


Rua 


• • • 


■ • • 


• • * 


• • • 


• • • 


Angola 


bu-a-xaxi 


mu axaxi 


bu-a-moxi 


• • • 


• • • 


Congo 


va*na kati 


mu-na kati 


va-moxi 


e zono (?) 


• • • 


Nywema 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• f • 


• • • 


Yao 


pa-kati 


m-kali 


pampepe 


• • • 


• • • 


Killmane 


v-arre 


m-arrc 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Mozambique 


v-ari 


e-ri-ari (ya) 


va-moka 


• • • 


* • • 


Chwana proper 


fa-j;are 


mo-K'H'C 


• • • 


(ma-abanc) 


(ka moxo) 


Suto 


fa-garc 


moj;are 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Mpongwe 


go garc 




« • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Fan 


• • • 


• • * 


• • • 


• » • 


• • • 


Dualla 


> . * 




. . . 




• • • 


Kuriiaiidinn 


lui'iuiicla 


• 


• • • 


iii|>:uli 


• • • 
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1 this language the articles /, 

= PA-E, and PO = (PA-0). 



e kept after locative classiHers. Hence the fonns 



541. — Concerning the mode of connecting this classifier with 
the stem, it may be remarked that in many words the non-!ocative 
classifier does not disappear altogether. Thus in Tonga we find 
(p)a-wsi " down " =^ (p)a-mu-se. from muse " the ground " ; {p)ty 
ulu '■ up" = (p)a-\\-j%ibi, or rather ^a-ij-?^/;^ (cf. 256), from ij-ulu 
■■ the sky ". Cf. 559. In fact the classifier Z'..^- is joined immediately 
to the stem only when the same stem is that of an adjective, as in 
(P)a-/u(p)i " near ", from -fu(p)i " short " {cf. 601 *■), (pja-mue 
" together " from -mue "' one " (cf, 792). 



EXAMPLES. (Continued.) 





before, In front 


behind 


where 7 


whither? 


In the house 


ToDga 


ku-ne-mbo 


mu-sule 


(p)a.li .' 


ku-li .> 


mu nganda 


BIsa 


ku-menso 


ku-numa 








Gogo 


ku-mwando 


ku-mgongo 








Sagara 




ku-nyuma 


ho-ki ? 




mu numba 


Shambala 












Boondef 






ha-'i ? 


ku-i ? 


nyumba-n» 


Nyanyombo 


ku-mbele 


ku-numa 






mu numba 


Sultuma 


ku-mbele 


ku-mpirimu 








Kamba 






wa ' 






Swahill 






^va-pi"? 




nyumba-n/ 


NIka 


mbelc 










Senna 


pa [sagolo 


ku mbuyu 




ku-pi ? 


m'nyunlba 


Karanga 


ku-mbiri 




pi"{-') 


ku-pi ? 


mu mumba 


Ganda 


mbele 


nyama 


wa?(=wa.pi) 




mu nyuinba 


Zulu 


pa-mbili 




pi? 




c ndlim 


Xosa 


pa-mbili 




pi' 




e ndl./nj 


Herero 


k.D meho 


k-o mbunda 


pi? 




mo ndyuo 


aihe 












Mbunda 








ku-i? 




I.ojazl 












Rotse 








ko-M ko-bip) 


mo m'baia (?) 


Guha 




ku-nimba 






mu nsese 


Rua 


ku. mbele 


ku-nimba 




kiv'ehi ? 




Angola 


ku-polo 


ku-rima 








Congo 


ku-na mpuaxi 




v-eyi ? 


k*'.e'yi? 




Nywema 


lu-kavi 


lu-kongo 








Yao 


pa-ujo 


ku-nyuma 


pa-pi ? 


k*-"api? 


m nyumba 


KlUmane 






va-f(?) 




mo nyumba (?) 


Mozambique 


u-holu 


u-thuli 


va-i? 






Ch wan a propel 


pele 


mo-rago 


ka-e? 




V")«» Mia n«i 

mo tlu-ni 


Sulo 


peic 


mo-rago 


fa ka-e ? 




t[u-«g 


Mpon((WO 




gonyuma 




gw-ee? 


go nago 


Fan 




e-nv,5 (•) 








Dualla 












Fernandlan 




U.l-V(?) 
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§ 2. — Transformations of the Locative Classifier KU-. 

542. — The principal forms of the second locative classifier 
(Tonga KU') are : — 

KU' in Tonga, Bisa, Gogo, Nyamwezi, Senna, Kaguru, Herero, etc. ; 
and also in some words in Kafir, Swahili, and Nika. 

N, B, I. Here again Herero distinguishes itself by allowing an article to stand after 
the locative classifier. Hence the forms KE » KUE, and KO=KUO. 

2. In Congo generally, and in a few words of some other languages, the preposition 
NA is appended to the locative classifier KU-. Hence in Tonga ku-tufnbo ** in front of " 
ku-Ho-imbc " to the face ".It will be seen further on how LI is appended to KU- in several 
cases (579-581). 

543. — GO' in Chwana, KWA- (= Kafir e or se) in certain cases (cf. 579). 

. N. B. The Chwana KWA- must have originally contained the preposition KA (Kafir 
NGA, which conveys the notion of direction to or from... ^ For, according to phonetic 
laws, the Chwana k always stands for ng of the other languages, unless it be followed by 
A ("90, 175). 

GO' in Mpongwe. 

U' in Mozambique and in some languages of the Comoro islands. 

544* — KU' in certain Kafir expressions, as kubc '' near them ", ku-tatu *' in 

three moves ", etc. Cf. kua^ n. 784. 
E' (SE'y when immediately preceded by a vowel) in certain other 
Kafir expressions as entloko '* on the head ", etc. 

N. B. \, It should be noted that when the Kafir prefix £ is equivalent to KU, the 
locative it forms does not receive the suffix -INI, which it does when it corresponds to 
the Tonga locative classifier MU-. Thus the Kafir word entloko *' on the head '' is equi- 
valent to the Tonga word ku mutue^ while e ntlokweni {^^^ i ntloka-ini (cf. 554) should be 
rendered in Tonga by mu mu-tui '* in the head ". 

2. £• is used also in Ganda and in Nyambu as a locative classifier corresponding to 
the Tonga KU*. This is another link connecting the language of the Upper Nile with the 
Kafir of the South. In Ganda /• is often replaced by eti (cf. 579). 

545* — LU' ox LA' in Nywema. 

N, B, I. In Last's '* Polyglotta " we find only LU^ in the Kusu dialect of Nywema, while 
in Nywema proper we find both LU- and LA-, Examples may be seen in the preceding 
comparative tables (533). 

2. More information is wanted with regard to Fan, Dualla, and Fernandian. 

546* — In Swahili and in Nika no locative classifier is prefixed to the equi- 
valents of the Tonga words ku-nze^ kunsi^ etc., as may be seen above. However, in 
both these languages we find KU- locative often prefixed to the possessive particle 
a, Ex. in Swahili : ktv-a-mamae " at his mother's place " kw-a-ko ** at thy place ", etc. 
And in Swahili we find the expression knunli ** the second time ", where KU- is 
pro|)crly tlie locative classifier (cf. 544). 



\ 
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group 1 find TU- changed to TI-, vii. ti-ana "children "(sing. ia-«K-aMfl)(Nyanja New 
Testament, Mat. II, i6). Cf. 517. 

513. — 6" InSivahili I can find no evident traces of the plural classifier TU-, but 
1 find traces of KA- used as a classifier. Ex. A'i»-/Hani ka-;ii.' " Where is ihe little sun?' 
(KrapfsDiVA, p. 115); *a-«rf/aka-ifo^c" a small path" (Krapf, p. 118). However, it seems 
that, when the particle KA- lorms diminutives in Swahili, it is oftener used as a mtieprtjix 
thanasac/rt«yf.rr, as in ia-iff. Ex. iuaiiya... "a little stone of.,,", not ^nw^ka... T give 
in the preceding tables the Swahili word ka-itwa " the month ", but 1 have no knowledge 
of its ever being used as a word ofd. KA. The same applies to the same word in Boondei 
and Nika. 

514. — '" Moiambique the prefix KA- is not a classifier. It forms substaniivcs 
of the sub-class — -BA (346, 350 and ;i7t 5'?)- 

515. — 3° In Tonga many diminutives, principally names of 
animals, are formed with the compound expressions kn-jiga... pi. 
tu-nga..., lit. " little son of.., little sons of... ", in which the syllable 
nga is either a contraction for mu-ana (cf. 332), or a particular form 
of its stem -ana and then the noun following ka-nga or tu-nga 
keeps its regular prefixes. Ex. ka-nga sekalc " a little musk cat, 
lit. " a little son of musk cat ", pi. tii-nga ba-sekaU ; ka-nga sulue 
" a little hare ", pi. iu-nga ba-sulue. etc. 

516. — ^- ^- '- Somewhat similar enpresslons are met with in Herero, with this 
difierence, however, that ka in such Herero expressions acts as n mere prefix, not as a 
classifier (cf. 347, 509). Ex. ka-ha-vatuiyt "a. jackal ". 

517. — J. In Senna many diminutives are also tirmed by using as a sort of prefix 
either the word muana " son " in its full form, or the particle nga- (alias i^a-) which 
seems to be a conlraclion for il. Ex. mu-una-i/iAua " a little dog ", pi. (Hia-mdua; mu-ana- 
mpuru " acnlf ", ^\.AHa.tnpuru ; mu-ana- mfieya " a little stone for grinding" (ni^^ii, alias 
pheyo = a grinding-slone). Such words as lake the prefix 111;^ or nya seem to be rather 
diminutives of politeness Ihan real diminutives. Ex. «j'ii-rK?i«" a tiger ", etc. (cf. 349). 
This manner of forming diminutives and their particular use without any real diminutive 
meaning is common to several other languages, and is to all appearances borrowed from 
the Oriental languages, in which we continually meet with such expressions as " son of 
death, son of error, son of the house, son of IJabel, son of a hundred years ", etc. Cf in 
Moiambique the prefixes KA, NA (314. 349J- 

518. — 3' '" Chii'ana and Kafir, as also in Koise, diminutives are also formed by 
using the word for " son " under the various forms ■•i»a, -nyana, etc., but here, instead 

> of being used as prefixes, these forms are on the contrary used as sufi^xes. Ex. in Kafir : 

(from UHi-n/u" a person") ; in Chwana : iil/w-ana" e. little house" (from u-llo"& house") 
etc. Further, in the adaptation of such suffixes to the stems of the nouns we meet with 
all the various phenomena which have been previously desctibed(nn. 2o;.2o6and 127.) 

519. — 4. In Herero and Yao the suffi.v -lye or -elie (= Tonga .fc, cf. 593J is 
appended to some diminutives, or even forms them by itself. Ex, in Herero ; o mu-a-lye, 
pi. a va-nalye, ox e ka-na-lye, pi. ii-nalye" child, children " ; in Yao ka-ana-tlit, ^\. 
tu-nna-f/it " child, children ". 

520. — 4" In Nywema we find the Tonga classifier KA- 
replacrd by FI-, which evidently is r;idically iileiuical with the 
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Tonga adjective -fui •* short ", cf. 601. Ex.fiulu ** a little bird '*, 
pi. tu'fulu (Lasts PolygL, p. 186). 

321. — ^' ^' I* '^his classifier FI- is also found in Lower Congo, but apparently 
without a plural (Bentlcy, p. 536). In Congo the regular diminutive class is KM (=« Tonga 
CIZI). 

522. — 2. It is evidently the same classifier wich is found in Kcle under the form 
VI-, in Dualla and Benga under the form VI- before vowels only, I- before consonants. 
Ex. in Kele vi-nQni •* a bird ", pi. /o-nom (cf. 494;, viondshi " a hatchet " pi. l-ondshi, 

323* — 3* ^" Fernandian the same classifier has the form SI*, thus being 
identical with the singular classifier of the preceding class CI-ZI. Ex. j/-ii#^i " ,1 fly", 
pi. tO'iuki ; si-nodi " a bird " pi. tu-nodi^ etc. 

§ 2. Substantives which belong to the KA-TU Class 
AND THE Sub-classes connected with it. 

524. — Unmistakably only such substantives fall under this 
class as express true diminutives from a Bantu point of view. 
Such are : — 

|0 Points of separation of various things, as ka4i ** the very 
centre or middle of a thing ", ka-kokola ** the joint of the arm ", ka- 
ango ** the centre of the breast ", etc. 

525. — 2° Things which are not only low or short, but compara- 
tively small in every dimension, as ka-nyaniankala '* a little animal ", 
ka-pamba *' a little baby ", ka-samo ** a branch, a stick, a quite 
young tree ", ka-nvua ** a thorn '\ ka-nyenyezi ** a little star ", ka- 
siia '* a small island ", (cf. ci-sua, ** an ordinary island"), ka-ciocio 
** an ear-ring ", ka4angiilango ** an ear-ring ", ka-lilo ** a match ", 
ka-longo *' a cup ", (cf. i-longv ** a high earthen pot ", ci-longo ** a 
low earthen pot *', bu-longo ** pot-clay '*, mu-longa or tnu-longo 
** a muddy river *'), ka-ngone *' a small axe ", ka-sako ** a small 
poisoned arrow '*, ka-simbi ** a nail", etc. 

526. — We must also consider as belonging to the class KA- 
such words as ka-mue *' once ", or ** the first time ", ka-bili ** a second 
time '\ ka-tatn ** a third time *\ etc. For though, from a European 
point of view, we might consider them as adverbs, they are never- 
theless true substantives from the Bantu point of view. In Kafir 
and a few other languages the classifier KA- has been retained 
exclusively for such words, and in these languages they may be 
said to have become adverbs proper. 
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\ 3. Etymologies. — Vakia. 

527. — The diminutive classifier KA- is probably the element 
from which is formed the verb -inka " to start " (Kafir »i/:a). 
There is no need to explain how this notion of " mere determination 
or departure " is very naturally applied to the starting point of a 
thing, and to things that are in their first stage of formation. This 
etymology throws light on another fact, viz. the peculiar use of the 
prefix KA- in Mozambique, NKA- in Kafir and Senna, before 
several substantives of the class MU-BA or of the class IN-ZIN. 
For it may be noticed that such substantives, when they are not 
diminutives, are principally either those of animals remarkable for 
their " rapid starts ", or the like. Ex. in Mozambique : ka-lamu " a 
lion ", pi. a-kalamu (in Senna nkalamu, pi. (zijn-kalaimi), ka-pwiti 
" a gun ", pi. a-kapxviti, ka-runna " a messenger ", pi. a-karumia, 
ka-mriixo "sensation ", etc. 

In some words the diminutive classifier KA- reminds rather of 
the verb -kala " to sit, not to move " than of the verb -inka. 

528. — The plural classifier TU- is probably derived from the 
verb -iula or -tola " to take, to carry " (Kafir ■l"u-aia), exactly as 
the other //«r(z/ classifiers are respectively derived from the verbs 
■bald, -siala, -mala or -niana, and -vula (-zuila?). Hence it is that 
we find it used almost exclusively for such things as are taken up, 
and, as it were, pluralised by the hand, such as tu-savto " branches ", 
ttt-simbi " nails ", etc. This may even be the reason why the word 
ka-ntabua " a Ilea ", pi. bu-nlabua, and the like, borrow another 
classifier than TU- in order to form their plural. It may be noticed 
that this is of all the plural classifiers the only one which has a hard 
letter in the generality of the Bantu languages, 

529. — The examples given under n. 504 may be explained eiymologically as 
follows : — 

I. Kactce " a baby ". The reduplicated element ce means " short, small ". It is essen- 
tially identical with the classifier CI- Isoi). 

3. Ka-samo " a branch, a slick ". Cf. muiamo " a tree ", 384(7). 

3. Ka-Hua " the opening of the mouih ". I have never heard this word myself in Tonga, 
1 take it from Livingstone's .Mss. It seems to be related to the verb -nyua (Senna -mu^a) 
" 10 drink ". Poisibly it is related to li-no " a lootli ", pi. meno. It may therefore be that 
it means lil. " the opening through the teelh " or " the opening for drinking ". 

4. Ka-ii " the centre, the middle ", lit. " a point ki the very ground (of a thing) " 
Related to «k-i<- " ihe ground " (Swahili //-// or «.«/}, Cf. jUi!?), .ui.l 50;. 

5. A'.i/iiti •' a mnlch ", lil. " a small fire ■■. Cf "/«■///« ■' lire ", .1^4(8). Tlic (;uh;i »ur.l 
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ka-hia ^ a flame ", plur. twhia '' fire '' (Angola tu-bia^ Rotse tu-via, etc.) is derived from 
./itf " to bum '* (52»). 

6. Ka-ngone '' an axe ". This again is a word which I take from Livingstone*s Mss. It 
must be related to in-kuni " wood ", and therefore signify lit. *' that which goes through 
wood. " 

7. Ka*yuni " a small bird ". The stem -yitni probably means " in the air '', from -ni ** in " 
(553-555), and -/K, which is related to the stem -oya of mu-oya '* the air ^ 

8. Ka-bua ** a small dog ". The stem bua is onomatopoetic, being derived from the 
barking of the dog. 

9. Ka-bw " a pebble ". Cf. i-bue " a stone ", 439(7). 

I a Ka-bili " a second time ". From -bili " two ", 792. 



XI. — Eocatittc Classifiers 

anb 

Srepositions 

530. — This is a subject which we must consider apart from 
European views concerning the cases of substantives in general and 
locatives in particular, because they would be an obstacle to a cor- 
rect perception of the Bantu mind. To explain myself, when we say. 
for instance, " It is dark in the house ". " he lives above me ", " he 
lives below me", etc., we are accustomed to consider the expression 
" in the house " as a locative which has no influence at all on the 
verb " it is dark " ; and likewise the words " above, below " are not 
substantives, but prepositions : otherwise we should say " above of 
me, below of vnz ", etc. On the contrary in the larger number of the 
Bantu languages such expressions as " in the house", " above ", 
" below ", etc., are substantives of the same type as those we have 
examined in the preceding articles, and require after them the same 
constructions as if we had " the-inside-of-the-house ", " the-place- 
above ", " the-place-below ", etc. Thus we have in Tonga ; — 
Mu-n^a.-ii/d mu-/rt-Jifl, lit. " ihe-inside-of-the-house (/-is dark ", i. e. " it is dark in 

the house ". 
U-ktde ku-/d/a ku-in^, lit. " he lives ihe-place-above Mfl/-of-me, " i. e. " he lives 

above me ". 
U-kedt ku-«j/ ku an^, lit " he lives ihe-place-down tAa/-ot-me ", i. e. " he lives 

In all such sentences it may be seen how the locative elements 
M U- and KU- act as ordinary classifiers, requiring the expressions 
governed by them {m\l-/a-sta, k.u-ati^) to be also determined by 
prefixes like themselves (MU- and KU-). 

531. — ll will, however, be seen further on that in some lan- 
guages these locative elements deviate partially from the nature of 
classifiers. Thus in Kafir we shall f\nd />e-ou/ii kjn-am " over me ", 
instead oi pe-zulu pa-am, etc. 

532. — In the generality of the Bantu languages the locative 
classifiers are three in number. In Tonga their forms are MU-, 
KU-. (P)A-. In several of the Eastern languages the classifier MU-, 
instead of being prefixed, is on the contrary suffixed, and changed 
to -«5 or -m or -ini (cf. 553). 

533. — A good number of stems are susceptible of receiving 
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the three different locative classifiers ; but then the change of clas- 
sifier produces a change of meaning, which seems not to have been 
sufficiently attended to in some translations of the New Testament. 

Thus in Tonga, for instance, three locatives are derived from the 
noun mU'Se '* earth ", viz. (p)a-«-j/, Icu-n-st SLXid mu-n-si; but the 
meaning of the three is different, viz. (p)a-nj/ = ** on the ground, 
at the surface..." ; ku-wn = " below", with a notion of comparison ; 
mu-nsi = " inside " (of some solid substance, such as the earth) *. 

§ I. Transformations of the Locative Classifier PA-. 

534. — The principal forms so far known of the first of these 
locative classifiers exhibit all the intermediary labial sounds between 
j4' with a slight labial aspiration and Pyl% viz. : — 



♦ EXAMPLES. 





down 


below 


within 

(beneath) 


upon 


above 


in the air 


Tonga 


(p)a-nsi 


ku-nsi 


mu-nsi 


(p)c-julu 


ko-julu 


mo-julu 


Bita 


pa-nsi 


• • • 


... 


pe-ulu 


ku-e-ulu 


... 


Gogo 


ha-si 


• • • 


... 


• • • 


ku-chanya 


... 


Sagara 


ha-si 


ku-nda-m 


t . t 


t • • 


. • . 


• . • 


Shambala 


ha-xi 


• • • 


1 1 • 


... 


... 


t • • 


Boondei 


ha-si 


i-si (?) 


nda-f 


• . . 


... 


... 


Nyanyemba 


ha-st 


. . • 


... 


• • . 


kw-igulia 


... 


Sukuma 


ha-nst 


• • • 


• . • 


• 1 1 


• . • 


• . t 


Kamba 


wa.fti (?) 


• • • 


ndi-Mi 


ulu iwa...) 


ku-ulu 


... 


SwahUi 


t • • 


• • • 


lchi.ii/,ii.«i 


• . t 


juu 


m-bingu-ffi 


NIka 


• • t 


t • • 


dzi-Mf 


• . • 


... 


• •• 


Senna 


pa-nsi 


ku-nsi 


mu-nsi 


• . t 


ku-zulu(.^) 


. . • 


Karanga 


pa-si 


ku-si 


mu-si 


pe-juru 


ku-denga 


• « • 


Ganda 


wa-nsi 


• • • 


mu-nda 


wa-gulu 


gulu 


... 


Zulu 


pa-ntsi 


e za-ntsi 


• . • 


pe-zulu 


. • t 


e-zulu-iffi 


Xota 


pa*ntsi 


e za-ntsi 


• . • 


pe-zulu 


... 


e-zulu-fW 


Herero 


p-e hi 


kehi 


m-o ukoto 


• • • 


• • • 


• . • 


Bihe 


■ • t 


• . • 


... 


• • • 


k-ilu 


• t • 


Mbunda 


ka-zi (?) 


... 


• • • 


• • • 


ko-elo 


• . • 


Lojazl 


t • • 


• . . 


• • • 


• • t 


ko-ilo 


••• 


Rotse 


ba-nje 


ku-inje 


• • • 


• • t 


ko-ilo 


... 


Guha 


ha-nsi 


• • • 


• • • 


he-gulu 


• • • 


... 


Rua 


ha-nsi 


ku-nsi 


• • • 


he-ulu (?) 


ku-ulu (?) 


• •• 


Angola 


b-oxi 


k-o xi 


m-o xi 


• • • 


• • • 


• . • 


Congo 


va-nxi 


ku-nanxi 


mu-nxi 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Nywema 


ha-xi... 


la-xi 


• at 


• • • 


lu-ulu 


... 


Yao 


pa-si 


ku-si 


• • • 


pe-nani 


• • • 


• . . 


Killmane 


(v)a.ti 


t • • 


mo-tiff 


va-dulo 


• • • 


• . * 


Mozambique 


(v)a-thi 


• • • 


mu-hiffa 


va-chulu,va-zalu 


• • • 


m-chulu 


Chivana proper 


te#ff 


fa-tla-se 


mo-te/rf 


• • • 


go-dimo 


• • • 


Suto 


tCMf 


(katla-se) 


mo-teirf 


• ■ • 


go-limo 


• . • 


Mpongive 


• • • 


gontye 


• • • 


• • • 


gw-igonu 


... 


Fan 


c-dsi 


• • • 


• • • 


c-yu (wc-yu(?)) 


• • • 


• • • 


Dualla 


wa-si 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • * 


Fernandlan 


ua-tshe (?) 


/o-she (?) 


« • • 


• • • 


boko(?) 


• . . 
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535. — A' commonly, PA- after »« nasal, in Tonga. 

A- commonly in Taila. F,x. z.-ndu " a place ", A-viifii " near ", 
IfA- in Sul)ia, Nyamweii, Mbamba, Nywema, etc. Possibly this is 
pronounced as ^- in Tonga, 

536. — if^-^- in Ganda, and in a few words in Kamba and Swahili. In a few 

other words in Swahili it has kept the form P^. F.x. pa.-/ia/i p-o/e 
'■ in every place ", etc. In some other words bolh in Kamba and 
Swahili, as also in Nika and perhaps in Congo, this classifier is 
simply omitted. 

537. — -ff^- in some Chwana dialects, the /Tbeing pronounced as a sort of 

hard labial aspirate. 
FA- in the other Chwana dialects (cf. 1 1). 
BP'A- in Pokomo, according to the " Zeitichrift fiir ajriknnischt 

Spraehen'\ 1888-1889, p. 164. The only example given for il is 



EXAMPLES. (Continued.) 





thtiune level) 


dlfFerent Icveli 


far, very far 


outside 


outside 


Tonga 


(p)a-fu(p)i 


ku-fu[p)i 


ku-Ie,kulekulc 


(p)a-nze 


ku-n^e 


Bi!<a 






ku-tali 






Gogo 






ku-iali 






Sagara 


b-'eiii 




ku-tali (?) ... 




ku-"nje 


Shambala 


h-ehi 










Boondei 


h-ehi 


k-ehi (,') 


ha-'le ".'.. 






Nyanyambe 


b.ihi (.') 




ku-le 


ha-nre" place" 


ku-njc 


Sukuma 






ku-le 






Kamba 


wa-guwe 






e-nsa (?) 




Swahitl 


ka-ribu 




in-bali 


wa-n (?) 


nXe 


NIka 


v-evi 




ku-rc 




Senna 


pa-fupi 


ku-fupi 


ku-tali 




ku-nje 


Karanga 


pa-fupi 


kufupi 


ku.re 






Ganda 


wa-mpi 


ku-mpi 


iva-!a 




ku'-sa 


Zulu 




ku-fupi 


ku-de 


pa-ndle 


endle 


Xosa 




ku-fupi 


ku-(te,ku-dele 


pa-ndle 


e-ndic 


Herero 






ku-re(?) ... 


p-e ndyc 


k-osi 


Bihe 












Mbunda 


ba-moheje{?) 




ko-lajalaja 




ku-ese 


Lojazl 


a-moyeye{?) 




ko-laja 




kua-lebu 


Rotae 


b-ebe 




ko-re,korekore 


ba'-ndc 




Guha 


ha-buiyi 




ku-le 






Rua 


h-=p; 




ku-leic 






Angola 




ku-mbambu 




bu-kanga 




Congo 


va.n:i ndambu 


ku-na ndambu 


va-Va ".'.. 




ku-na'mba)i 


HywBma 


h-eni (?) 










Yao 


pa-ngulugulu 




ku-talika ... 


pa-sa 


ku-s^ 


KlllmanA 








va-njef?) 




Mozambique 






u-tai (=u-lali) 


va-ihe 




Chwana proper 


Ra.ufe 






fa-ntle 




Suto 


ga-ufi 




t'o-le 


fa-ntlc 


[k;i ntle) 


M pong we 


ba-raba 




gw.evungu (,') 




gw-igala 


Fan 






c-vak' 






Dualla 












Fernandlan 


bi-lio 


ko-pie 


bu-sualo (?) 
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bfantu " a place " (« Y^o pa-ndu^ Sagara ha-niu, Kamba vandu 
or wa-ndu^ Taita andu^ Nika va-tu^ C\vNdiX\z filo ^ fa-elo^ etc.) 
VA' in Mozambique, NiHa, and Congo. 

N, B, I. In Congo the preposition NA (cf. 579) is generally appended to VA-. Hence 
the compound classifier VA-NA. 

3. Concerning the suffix -ni or -nf, which is appended to some words of this class 
in Chwana, Mozambique, etc., cf. 553, 554. 

538. — ^^' i»^ Rotsc, and probably in Nyengo, perhaps also in a few words 

in Mpongwe. 
N, B, In Mpongwe the classifier PA- seems to be regularly replaced by GO*. Besides, 
in this language the mechanism of locatives has lost much of its regularity. 

539. — BUA; or simply BU-^ in Angola. 

540. — PA' commonly in Karanga, Senna, Yao, etc. 

N, B, In Herero it seems that the regular form of this classifier should also be PA. 





EXAMPLES, 


(Continued.) 




i 

between 


inside 


together (tame 
time or place) 


yesterday 
(last night) 


lo-morrcw 

(In the morning) 


Tonga 


(p)a-kati 


mu-kati 


(p)a-mue 


(p)e.jilo 


(p)e-junza 


Bisa 


... 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Gogo 


ha-li-gati 


• • t 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Sagara 


ha-gati 


• • • 


ha-mue 


• • t 


ha-usiku (.') 


Shambala 


• ■ • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Boondei 


• • • 


• • • 


ha-mue 


• • • 


kelo-i 


Nyanyembe 


ha-gati 


m-gati 


ha-mo 


h-igolo 


» • • 


Sukuma 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Kamba 


wa-kati 


kati (ya...) 
kati (ya...) 


wa-mue 


io 


• • • 


Swahili 


wa-kati (?) 


pa-moja 


• • • 


• • • 


Nika 


« ■ • 


ndsi-m 


va-menga 
pa-modzi 


dzana 


• • • 


Senna 


pa-kati 


m-kati 


• • • 


• • • 


Karanga 


pa- kati 


mu-kati 


pa-mue mpera 


pe-jiro (?) 


• • • 


Ganda 


wa-kati 


• • • 


wa-mu 


e-guro 


• • • 


Zulu 


pa-kati 


• • • 


ka-nye 


pe-zolo 


• • • 


Xosa 


pa-kati 


• • • 


ka-nye 


pe-zolo 


• • • 


Herero 


opo kati 


m-o kali 


pa-mue 


• « • 


• • • 


BIhe 


p-o kali 


m-o kati 


• • • 


• ■ • 


• • • 


Mbunda 


• • • 


• • • 


• • ■ 


ba-sindclc (?) 


he-mene (?) 


Lojazi 


■ • • 


• • ■ 


• • • 


> 

• 


he-mene {?) 


Roue 


ba-kaci 


• • • 


• • • 


be-goro 


be-onda 


Guha 


• • • 


■ • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • t 


Rua 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


t • • 


• • • 


Angola 


bu-a-xaxi 


mu a-xaxi 


bu-a-moxi 


• • • 


• • • 


Congo 


va-na kati 


mu-na kati 


va-moxi 


e zono (?) 


• • • 


Nywema 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Yao 


pa-kati 


m-kali 


pa-mpepe 


• • • 


• • • 


Kiltmane 


v-arre 


m-arrc 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Mozambique 


v-ari 


e-ri-ari (ya) 


va-moka 


• • • 


• • t 


Chwana proper 


fa-jjarc 


mo-K-'ire 


• • • 


(ma-abane) 


(ka moxo) 


Suto 


fa-garc 


moj^are 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Mpongwe 


go gare 




• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Fan 


• • • 


■ • • 


■ • • 


• • • 


• ■ • 


DuMlla 




, . . 




• ■ • 


• • • 


Kornaiidlnn 


iia-iiiucla 


• • ■ 


• • • 


III padi 


• t • 
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n this language the articles e, 
= PA-E, and PO = (PA-0). 



e kept after locative classifiers. Hence the forms ' 



541. — Concerning the mode of connecting this classifier with 

the stem, it may be remarked that in many words the non-locative 
classifier does not disappear altogether. Thus in Tonga we find 
(fi)a-nsi ■' down " = {/>)a-mu-se, from muse " the ground " ; (fi)^y 
ulu " up" = (p)a-X\-julu, or rather /a-ij-»/M (cf. 256), from ij-ulu 
" the sky ". Cf. 559, In fact the classifier/"^- is joined immediately 
to the stem only when the same stem is that of an adjective, as in 
(p)a.-/u(p)i " near ", from ■fu(p)i " short " (cf 601 ^'), (p)a-iiiuc 
" together " from -mue " one " (cf. 792). 



EXAMPLES. (Continued.) 





before,! a front 


behind 


where? 


whllher? 
whence? 


In the house 


Tonga 


ku-ne-mbo 


mu-sul« 


(pja.li ? 


ku.li ? 


mu nganda 


Blsa 




ku-numa 








Gogo 


ku-mwando 


ku-mgongo 








Sagara 


ku-mwande 


ku-nyuma 


ho-ki ? 




mu liumba 


Shambala 












Boondel 




nyuma-i 


ha-i ? 


ku-i ? 


nyumba-H( 


Nyanyembe 


ku-mbele 








mu numba 


Sukuma 


ku-mbele 


ku-mpirimu 








Kamba 


ku-longuisia (?) 




wa ? 






Swahlll 










nyumba->ii 


Nllta 


mbele 


nyuma 








Senna 


pa isogolo 


ku mbuyu 




ku-pi ? 


m'nyunilia 


Karanga 


ku-mbiri 




pi'(?) 


ku-pi ? 


mu mumba 


Ganda 


mbele 


nyuma 


«a?(=wa.pi) 


.. 


mu nyumba 


Zulu 


pa-mbili 


e-mva 


pi? 




e ndliw/ 


Xosa 


pa-mbili 




pi? 




e ndl-i'ni 


Herero 


k-o mcho 


k-o mbunda 


pi? 


;:: 


m-o ndyuo 


Blhe 












Mbunda 








ku-i ? 




Lojail 












Rolaa 








ka-rt! ko-bM^l 


mo mbkta (?) 






kunimba 








Rua 


ku-mbele 


ku-nimba 




kw-ehi ? 




Angola 


ku-polo 


ku-rima 








Congo 


ku-na mpuaxi 


ku -ra nima 


v-eyi ? 


kw-eyi ? 


mu-na mo 


Nywema 


lu-kavi 


lu-kongo 








Yao 


paujo 


ku-nyuma 


pa-pi ? 


kw-api ? 


m nyumba 


KUltnane 






va-r{?l 




mo nyumba (?) 


Mozainblque 
Chwana proper 


u-holu 
pele 


u-thuli 


va.j? 
ka-c ? 




mo tlu.Mj 


Sulo 


pele 


mo-rago 


fa ka-e ? 




llu-IJfl 


Mpongwa 


go bosyo 


go-nyuma 




gwee? 


gonago 


Fan 




e-nv,s(?) 








Dualla 


u-boso 










Fernandlan 




M-i{?) 
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§ 2. — Transformations of the Locative Classifier KU-. 

542. — The principal forms of the second locative classifier 
(Tonga KU-) are : — 

KU' in Tonga, Bisa, Gogo, Nyamwezi, Senna, Kaguru, Hercro, etc. ; 
and also in some words in Kafir, Swahili, and Nika. 

N, B, I. Here again Herero distinguishes itself by allowing an article to stand after 
the locative classifier. Hence the forms KE = KU-E, and KO=KU*0. 

2. In Congo generally, and in a few words of some other languages, the preposition 
NA is appended to the locative classifier KU-. Hence in Tonga ku-tumbo ** in front of ^ 
ku-na-imbo " to the face". It will be seen further on how LI is appended to KU- in several 
cases (579-581). 

543. — GO- in Chwana, KWA- (= Kafir e or se) in certain cases (of. 579). 

. A^. B. The Chwana KWA- must have originally contained the preposition KA (Kafir 
NGA, which conveys the notion of" direction to or from... **. For, according to phonetic 
laws, the Chwana k always stands for ng of the other languages, unless it be followed by 
^(190, 175). 

GO- in Mpongwe. 

U' in Mozambique and in some languages of the Comoro islands. 

544. — KU- in certain Kafir expressions, as kubo " near them ", ku-tatu '* in 

three moves ", etc Cf. kua^ n. 784. 
E' (SE; when immediately preceded by a vowel) in certain other 
Kafir expressions as entloko *' on the head ", etc. 

N. B. \. It should be noted that when the Kafir prefix £ is equivalent to KU, the 
locative it forms does not receive the suffix -INI, which it does when it corresponds to 
the Tonga locative classifier MU-. Thus the Kafir word entloko " on the head " is equi- 
valent to the Tonga word ku mutue^ while e ntlokwtni {^==» $ niloko-ini (cf. 554) should be 
rendered in Tonga by mu mu-tui " in the head ". 

2. E- is used also in Ganda and in Nyambu as a locative classifier corresponding to 
the Tonga KU-. This is another link connecting the language of the Upper Nile with the 
Kafir of the South. In Ganda e- is often replaced by eri (cf. 579). 

545* — LU- ox LA' in Nywema. 

N, B. I. In Last's *' Polyglotta " we find only LU- in the Kusu dialect of Nywema, while 
in Nywema proper we find both LU- and LA-, Examples may be seen in the preceding 
comparative tables (533). 

2. More information is wanted with regard to Fan, Dualla, and Fernandian. 

54 6* — In Swahili and in Nika no locative classifier is prefixed to the equi- 
valents of the 'i onga words ku-nze^ kunsi^ etc., as may be seen above. However, in 
both these languages we find KU- locative often prefixed to the possessive particle 
a. Ex. in Swahili : ktva-mamat " at his mother's place '' kwa-ko ^* at thy place ", etc. 
And in Swahili we find the expression kitwili *' the second time *\ where KU- is 
pro[)erly the locative classifier (cf. 544). 
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\ 3. Transformations ok the Classifier MU-. 

547. — The 3'' locative classifier distinguishes itself from all 
the other classifiers by the fact that in some languages, e. g. in 
Swahili, it is suffixed to the stem of the word instead of being pre- 
fixed, and in some others, e. g. in Kafir and Chwana, it is partly 

prefixed, partly suffixed. 

548. — ^'- B. It will be explained further on (760, 76i)how ihe suffix -«/or -ini 
is a real classif.er. Meanwhile here is an example which makes it plain : in Kamba 
nyumba y^aJto renders " thy house ", while iiyuuiSa-nl mti'aia renders " in thy house ", 
where ihe change aiy-itko " thy " to inu-ako can be ooly explained by saying that the suffix 
-ni in the expression nyumba-Ti\ " in thy house " is a elassijier equivalent 10 MU-. (Cf. 
Bleek's t7r., p. 179). 

549. — The principal forms of this locative classifier are : — 

MU- in Tonga, Congo, Angola, Rotse, Karanga, elc. 
N. B. 1. In Herero this classifier combines with the article. Hence MO = MUO. 
3. In Congo the particle iia "with " is generally added to MU-. Ex. W(u-Hai£'a«" inside". 
(Cr. 579)- 

550. — MU- commonly, MiV- before vowels, in Ganda, Boondei, N)'a- 

mwezi, elc, 

551. — Af'in Senna. 

N. B. In the manuscripts of my Senna informant M- is often changed to N. before 
denta! sounds. In alt probability ii was also pronounced N- before it came lobe dropped 
in Swahili, Nika, Kamba, Suto, etc. [552(1)1 554i ^n^ S5S'] 

552. — MO- ■\- suffix -jftg or -Bg in Chwana. Ex, molseUn^ " in the road " 
(= moCK/ii mg) cf. 201. 

A'. B. I. In Suto and some other Chwana dialects the prefix mo is generally Dmilied. 
Ex. tseUr.^ " in the road " \j= n-titUH%{^ii) ^ mo-/ie!e>tt]. 

1. In these languages, the suffix -inq or-iigis appended to many locatives which do not 
seem to belong 10 this class. Cf. 568. 

553. — Mi/- or JU- -\- suffix -Hgt or -ni in Mozambique. Ex. m-fiiro-nQi or 
m-/J>c ni " in the road ". 

/V. II. 1. In this language, as in Chwana, this suffix -Hti 01 m is also fotind after the 
locative classifiers VA and U. £x. ni-wa-nqi or u-ii/a-ngi or va-Hufia-ni " in the house " ; 
ubiiigu-ni " in the sky ", etc. 

I. The suffix -Hi is replaced by -an in the word mu-hi-ita, or in-ki-Ha, " inside " 
(= Tonga <««-«j/, cf. 174). 

554. — £■ + suffix -in/ in Kafir. Ex. e fi^/f/c-ni " in the road " (= e ndMa-ini 
,V. B. In Kafir the suffixing of -iiti or -inj causes the various changes of consonants 

described in n. 1^2. Ex.: i m/onyeni " \n ihe mouth" (from u mtomp "the mouth"), 
* niiaHj'titi " in the river " (from u mlamio " a river "), e Hgutytni " in the blanket " (from 
/' ngtibo " a blanket "), i xinsalshtni sam " among my children " (from i nsn/to " the child- 
ren of... '), e iiia/ihiieHtskeni " amonK the poor " (from a mahliuiiiifiii " ihc poor "). 

555. — Sutlix -Hi without luefix in Swahili, Nika, and Kamba. 
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§ 4. Plural Locative Classifiers. 

556. — Strange to say, we find some appearance of a plural 
locative classifier. Thus in Swahili we find the word for ** place " 
rendered not only by pa-hali, but also by nta-hali. I cannot explain 
this otherwise than by saying that ma-liali was originally a sort of 
plural o{ pa-hali, unless the prefix via- in ma-halt be considered as 
being of foreign importation. Again, in Tonga, Senna, and in some 
other languages, we find the expression ** at night *' rendered by ma- 
n-siku (= Kafir e b-suku), from bu-siku ** night ". This is either a 
plural form, or a contraction for mu-a-n-siku, which is not probable. 

557* — ^^- ^' 1'iic Swahili word ma-haii is treated as if it had the classifier PA. 
Ex. Ma-Ma/i p-£7/<f ** in every place ". 

§ 5. Effects of the Locative Classifiers on the other 

Prefixes of the Substantives. 

558. — There is a great variety in the effects produced by 
locative classifiers on the prefixes of the nouns to which they are 
prefixed or suffixed, or vice versa. Let us just notice the most 
important : — 

559. — 1° In Tonga and in most other languages the locative 
classifiers in some cases weaken the classifier MU- of classes 
MU-BA and MU-MI, as well as the classifiers (L)!-, (I)N. and 
BU-, often causing them to be reduced to the mere nasal n, but 
seldom to disappear altogether. Ex. : — 

From mu-i^ ** the ground " : A-n-sl^ Kun-sl, Afu-n-sf. 

N, B, In this example the further change of ^ to f is caused by the accent being 
displaced (cf. 271). 

From mvL'lilo ** fire " : mu-n-dido ** in the fire ". 

iV. B, With regard to the change of / to ^ cf. 285. N directly causes the change of the 
first / to d^ while the second / is also changed to d by attraction. 

From in-ganda " a house " : ku-nganda «* towards the house " ; mu-nganda *• in 

the house ". 
From Uala ** a sloping ground " : (p^tala " on the side " ; ku-tala ** above " ; 

mu'tala " on sloping ground ". 
From \yulu ** the sky '*\(p)tyulu "upon"; koyuiu "on high"; ///oji//« **in the air". 
From bu-boiu ** good land " : (p)aM'botu " on good land ". Cf. ma-nsikM " at 

night " from biX'Si/:ti, 

N, li. In Angola we find even iHU-dL-tunga " in ihc sea ", from Wa-iunga " the sea ". 
Cf. Chatelaines (/>., p. 87. 

9 
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560. — 2° On the contrary, the locative classifier MU- is often 
weakened when occurring before the classifier MA-. Ex. u-manzi 
or nimanzi = in the water (cf. 279). 

561. — 3° Something more remarkable is to be noticed in the 
application of the laws concerning monosyllables to which the use 
of the locative classifiers gives place. Thus it may be remembered 
how the law of avoiding monosyllables had given us in SwahiVui-so 
" the loins " , 71-ia or n-cha " a point ", n-ii or n-ehi " land ", etc., 
(cf. 3S9); and in Chwana «■//« or en-//u " a house ", n-ii4 or eu-i-u 
" a sheep ", etc., (cf 392), instead of the monosyllables so. /a, cha, 
ii, chi, till, ku, etc. Now, when locative clas.sifiers are prefixed or 
suffixed to these words, the initial «■ or en- is no longer required 
by the law of avoiding monosyllables. Hence the locative forms of 
the same words are in Swahili.not n-so-ni " in the loins ", but so-nt; 
not n-c/ii-ni or 71-tini " on the ground ", but chi-ni or /;'-«;; etc.; 
and in Chwana, not mo-n-tlu-n^ " in the house ", but nw-tlu-n^ (in 
the Suto dialect tlu-n^). etc. 

§ 6. On the Use ok the Locative Classifiers. 

562. — r In Tonga, and in the larger number of the Bantu 
languages, the locative classifiers serve to form those locative sub- 
stantives which correspond to most of our adverbs of time and 
place, such as " down, up, below, yesterday ", etc., etc, and to our 
compound prepositions, such as " be-fore, in-side, a-side, a-midst, 
with-in ", etc. -Only, as has been mentioned above (5J0), and as 
will be more fullyVx plained further on (;55-;64), it should be well 
kept in mind that from the Bantu point of view they are substan- 
tives, and that, consequently, when they are equivalent to such 
compound prepositions as the above, they generally require to be 
completed by various connective particles. The Tonga say, for 
instance : ii-a-kaia kunsi kua niami " he remained under water ", 
not u-a-kala kunsi tnami. 

563. — 2° The locative classifiers do duty for most of our simffle 
prepositions ; then in most cases there is no objection to 
separating them from their noun. 

In Tonga, and in the larger numj^ of these languages, (P)A 
means " on. Hat on, close to, etc. ", thus expressing properly a 
relation of close proximity, as of things which are face to face. I'A 
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is also used when mentioning the determined time of an action. 

KU implies distance, or ** receding from ", or again " coming 
from some distance to... " It may be rendered according to the 
cases by ** to, from, among, over, compared to..., etc. ". 

MU means properly ** in ". 

Ex. : — 

564. — (P)A. U-a-yala a buenga^ he went along the edge of the water. 

Ba-a-fnubika a muiilo, they put him m^er the fire. 
Ta ku'konduadi,iU'S(i€i no work is done on the day of the new moon. 
Ba-lia in-sima tjumajunza^ they eat porridge in the morning. 
A mi'Ua^ on feast days. 
Ba-a-bika n-toka mu-nkomo a vmliango^ they put a snake in a 

bag on the doorway. 
Ba-a-bika n-toka a mubiri^ they put a snake round their body. 

565* — I^U. Mu'Oya ua Ltta uza ku ba-ntu^ the spirit of God comes to men. 

Inyue-no mu-a-kaya \i0julu. . ., you who have gone to heaven. 
Ba-a-ka tuba ku inu-tue^ they turned white at the head, i. e. 

their hair turned white. 
Balaim ba ku babua baakue^ lions are among his dogs. - 
Ba-ana ba-la toligua ku Bu rumbu^ the children are taken to the 

land of the Rotse. 
Ba-kedt ku Kafuefue^ they live on the Kafuefue. 

566* — MU. Tu-njitU ma-anza m*fnanzt\ let us put the hands into iht water. 

[A/a njila mu nganda^ he enters into the house. 
Ba-sangu ta be-zi m!Munzi, the sangu (kind of spirit) do not come 

into the town. 
U-a-fua mu nganda i-a-kue^ he died in his house. 
U-ktdt mu mvtf, he lives in an island. 
j9a-/a kala mu mabui^ they live iif the rocks (in caves). 

567. — ^V. ^. I. In Senna PA seems lobe often used where the Tonga use KU. 
Likewise, in Ganda WA (as PA) and in Congo VA («» PA) are often used where the 

Tonga would prefer KU. 

568. — 2. Of course all these principles concerning the proper use of the locat ive 
classifiers are not much applied in the languages where the mechanism of the locatives is 
considerably, or even altogether, disturbed, such as Swahili, Chwana, Mpongwe, etc. 

§ 7. Prepositions which are not Classifiers. 

569. — There remain to be noticed a few particles which, 
having nothing of the nature of cl.issifiers. may be considered as 
prepositions proper. These are : — 
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570. — 1° A connective preposition which means properly 
" with ". Often it renders our " and " before substantives. Its 
principal forms are : — 

A inTon(,'a(£', 0, by assimilalion) En. ha-a-ta Jaiia ta-urt t.ba-nyeHa Maria. 

,, They found ihe child with his mother Mary. (M»l. 3. 11). 

NA in Karanga,... *o*fl A"'" nonaa*. mamae Maria, (do.) 

da. in Kafir ,, babcaa 11 m-ataHa no 'lina {= at-u aiita). (da.) 

do. in Swahili, elc ,, -.•■aka ai'-avna Hi-lolo lU Maryamu vutiiiayakt. (da.) 

NEox NA in Gantia ■> balaia mioann ne Maryamu iiyiiia. (do). 

JVD/io SBnno(Shire, Telle, etc.) „ HUDHrtiflwiJOHa ndi Maiia arnai art. (do.) 

JXE (aliai NLE) in Mponewe.... ,, -~ii\iyiv,' oHEi.utna lie Maria yi H^iye. (do.j 

LE\n Ch*ana , bafiimana iig;.'j«u \k mac .Mari,,. (do)- 

Y.A in Lowei Congo „ Vo mwaaa akii ye likn-a. ., your child ami liis Ihings 

{^ -ya. m-..'a}ia .. .JAt kkl.a... 

5T1. — Other examples : 

Tonga Karanga 

Tu-a-li ia-saiie u-HiHi, we weie five -ui/A one, i.v.sh. t-a.ri/'axane /•a-aa.-n/ii miie. 

Ba.a-ka yatana ^Nguani, Ihey foughl rwVA Lobengiila. ha-kabayamt no Ngarii (=na-n N/iiiarti). 

Ba-tilu Iteia e in-ioiolo, the peojile cameiii/M guns. ba-Hii bt-;a atualiara. 

A-Ju' a miliaiiso ilia, close l-y those holes. pa-jufi qa mi-riaiigo iria. 

572. — .'V. B. I. In Tonga I find this preposition A sumetimes replaced byANE, 
as if this ivere a more emphatic form. 

I. In Katanga, Angola, Herero, etc., NA or NI changes lu NE, NO, when combined 
with l,E;0, U. Likewise, in Lower Congo VA changes to \E, YO, in ihe same cases. 

573. — 2" A preposition which marks properly the instrument 
and the material cattse. It may be rendered variously in English by 
" with, through, by means of, by, " etc. In Tonga and several other 
languages this preposition does not differ from the preceding. It 
differs from it in Kafir, Chwana, Swahili, etc. Hence its principal 
forms are the following : — 

.•JinTonga(£,0,byaisiniil,) Es, bi-tuse ba-liilai-sumo, bazo-e-Jua^ i-iiimo. (Mat. a6, 52). 
Whosoever tales the sword, shall die of the sword. 

.VA in K.itanga. „ bamt barire ballira fiimo, heofan»,JitiHO. (do.) 

iVZ>/ inSenna „ bhsc atM eiaivt atenga mfeni..., aii:a in-maUka adimftui... (da.) 

'XiEiNLEyvti Mpongwe.., ,, -.uaadu :oi blng' ^kn-ara, i^'ilttjovo n 'ok-.^iaia. (do.) 

NGA in Kafir ,, boanie abapile u mtouU, liaya iii/a ngo mkonle l^n^'A » mkoulo). 

KA in Chwana ,, bolU hacivertu^ jalvit, batla hBla-iiia)ui \aboU. (da.j. [(do.) 

A'.^andA'IC.rfinSwahili , ua -.Mil -..■alii-aao upanga, wala kiifn ktn nfiaisg.i. (do.)(C[. 

li.'ii/a na ii'ila'J, we are 'lying from hungti|. 

574. — A'. £. This preposition is frequently used before locative expressions in 
Chwana and Kafir, It seems llien to convey ihc notion of " an interval " between mo 
places, or that of" a certain direction " followed. Ex. in Kafir ; C'ye nga pina t (Chwana : 
Oile ka kae .') "' Which way has he gone? " 

575. — Other examples : 

Tonga Kakir 

llaa.inia e iii-ula im-fiix (- ■ iii-:i/a ), Ihey went /y a I ba-liamba ng;e iidlila culiha =nEA 

|ncw r.Ki<l. |y ndUla', 

l'i/Hatii-.iil.ti- a r«Hi/.j). hu .li«i1 /r.'w hmipir. nu./.i nge ii;llal.i{^ nga tH./Wnl 

)'iii!'if mbii'/^Hgi, Iniilil ;.'iW inuiliir. | yaia ngO hihii:y ( ~ ngavi ). 
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N, B, In Senn*! the instrumental preposition NDI is sometimes replaced by the 
locative classifier PA. 

576. — 3"* An equiparative preposition which means *'as, like ". 
Its principal forms are : — 

ANGA in Tonga. Ex. Mu-ade u-bede anga ince/o(Qx nincefo^ cf. 583), the muade is 

like arsenic. 
INGA or KALA in Angola. Ex. ...inga be-ulu or WSLlSLbe-u/u, as in heaven. 
NGA or NGA'NGA in Kafir. Ex. Lo m-fo u nganga Icnvo^ this man is as big as that. 
JAKA in Chwana. Ex. Obua jaka vtogohct^ he speaks like his brother. 

N. B» These particles are also used as conjunctions before verbs with the same meaning 
as abo ve. 

577. — 4** A possessive preposition which is practically equi- 
valent to our ** of ". Its proper form is -A in all the Bantu languages, 
excepting Mpongwe and other languages north of the Congo. Ex. 

in Tonga : -a Leza ** of God ", -a mu-ntii *' of a man ", -a bu-longo 
** of mud ", etc. 

This preposition changes to -E or -O, according to the general 
rules of contraction and assimilation, when it happens to be imme- 
diately followed by i, e, or by u, 0. Ex. in Tonga : -e in-^ombe ** of 
-a cow " (= -a in- gombe, cf. 249). -0 uise, ** of his father " (=» a 

uise, cf. 249). Ex. in Kafir : -e n-komo ** of a cow " (= a i nkomo), 

-O nt-ntu ** of a person " (= a« m-niu). 

Besides this, the possessive expressions thus formed are treated as 
if they were a kxnd oi determinative adjectives. Hence it will be seen 
further on that they are not immediately joined to the substantive 
which they determine, but are connected with it by a connective 
pronoun, such as u in the expression vii-cila u-a mu-lavu, ** the tail 
of a lion *\ or i in the expression mi-cila Va ba4avu ** tails of lions ", 
etc., cf. 743. 

578- — ^' B, I. In some Tonga proper names the possessive particle -a seems 
to be replaced by -na^ as if this were a fuller or more primitive form. Ex. Si-ntL-Mf/a 
** Man (or father, or son) of tusks ", Si-na-mpondo or Si-SiPiipondo '* Man (father, son) 
of horns '', etc. It may be that, etymologically speaking, the possessive particle a is 
related to the connective particle a or na (570). 

2. With regard to the use of the particles kua^ kiva^ ka^ ga^ etc., in possessive expres- 
sions, cf. 783. 

§ 8. The Particles -Z/, -NA, etc., in Locative Expression.s. 

579. — We often find in locative expressions such particles as 
-//, -;//i, etc., which might be thought to be pn*position.s, or parts of 
prepositions, but in reality arc verbal forms equivalent to our •* to 
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be ", or " to have ". As they will be shown in their proper place 
(1040-1046) to have this value, it will suffice here to state the fact 
that, when the word which should immediately follow a locative 
classifier is a pronoun, or a substantive which has no classifier proper, 
such as Leza " God ", iata " my father ", uso " thy father ", uise 

" his father ", etc. (cf. cl, BA, 342), then in Tonga the copula 

/; (1025) is inserted between this classifier and the following pronoun 
or substantive. The Karanga use in almost all the same cases the 
particle na " to have ". In the same cases the Chwana use the 
locative pronoun ^-o, and understand the copula after it. In Senna 
and Ganda the copula // is used as in Tonga, but before a greater 
number of substantives. In Congo the particle na " to have " is 
used as in Karanga, but before all sorts of substantives ; etc. etc, 

580. — Ex. Tonga Karanga 
Uaka fu^aiim kuW Leza, he knelt down to God. Uakafu;-ama kima. Reja, 
Ukedt ku\\ uise (or kuling/iise), he lives withhis Ugere pana. fate. 

father. 
Uaka inka kuWimut nyika, he went to another Uaktja kuaCmwe nyika. 

place. 
MuM Ltza..., in God... AJuna. Rtja. 

Kafir : Mkulu kunxn'e, he is taller than you. 
SwAHiLi : ...^unar^ ...relating to him. 
Senna : Piia ficd pa\\ vilo . . ., when he came to the hare,... 
Congo : F'lna kati, between ; wuna kati, inside, etc., etc., 1040-1046. 

§ 9. Etvmoi-ogiics. — Vari.\. 

581. — There is every reason to believe that the locative clas- 
sifiers belong to the most primitive elements of the Bantu languages. 
PA- conveys the notion of " opposition between two things ", or 
" their facing each other ", or " the application of the one upon the 
other ", and consequently of " close proximity ". It seems to be 
related to the verb -pa " to give ". KU- conveys the notion of 
" receding from, going aside ". It is related to the verbal suffix -uka, 
which forms neuter expansive verbs (loSo), to the adjective -knlu 
" great", " ancient ", and to the corresponding verb -kti/a " to grow 
out ". Cf. 468. MU- conveys the notion of " intimate union ", of 
" things which are within one another ". It is related to the 
adjective -muc " one ". Cf. 725. Hence its change to -«/' or ■/«/'. 
which has its parallel in the change of -muir to -nj; \t\ Knfir (122), 
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The etymology of several of the examples which have been given under n. 553 has 
just been explained in nn. 541, 559. We may complete here the notions there given.' 

1 . Pansi " down ", lit. " on the ground ", ku-nsi " below *', etc. From muse " the 
ground **. It may be remarked that the word (p)a'tisi is generally used after the verb 
•kala " to sit " (Chwana -nnti or 'dula\ just as we generally say " to sit down ", not simply 
" to sit ". Hence the mistake of several scholars who give us such verbs as kui'tiiansi^ 
ii-kalathi^ u-kaLiti^ etc. ** to sit down ",when they should decompose them into ku-kaVansi^ 
u-kai^athi\ etc. In Chwana the word //-wg, which was originally identical with the Swahili 
ti-ni or chi-ni (= Tonga wu-nsi)^ has come to be used not only for the Tonga pansi *' on 
the ground ", as in godula ien^ " to sit down ", but also, as it seems, as a purely expletive 
particle, sotjiewhat like our " down " in vulgar English. And in the expressions koa fcnq^ 
ka fa ten^y etc., it seems to mean " inside ", when we might rather expect it to be 
equivalent to the Tonga/a-/fj/ or rather to the Kafir 9iga pautsi^^ downwards ". I'erhaps 
this anomaly is only apparent, as it may be that in these expressions the word tertq does 
not answer to the Swahili iini or r/i//fi, but to ndani " inside ", lit. " in the belly ", from 
i'dda or n-da ^' belly ". It may also be remarked that the Hantu pa-nsi has given to Chwana 
the word le-futshe '* the earth " (Senna pansi), which at first sight might have been thought 
to have nothing in common with ien%. This again shows what a mixed language Chwana 
is. Cf. 753. 

The Kafir word e sanisi " below *' means properly " where it comes down ", from -sa 
** to come " and n-tsi (= n-si = Tonga mu-se) " the ground ". Its Chwana equivalent 
ka tlase is formed in the same manner, as the Chwana verb ila ** to come *' is the equi- 
valent for the Kafir -5^(173, '95)- Here therefore the Chwana element which means 
" ground " is no longer ie as in /^-wg, nor ishe as in Ufatshe, but se, 

2. In pa'fu{p)i " near " the element fu conveys originally the notion of " death, the 
end of a thing *\ The meaning of the element pi is not clear. Considered in the light of 
the phonetic laws it should be related to -pia •* to burn ". Cf. 541, 601. 

3. In (p)a'me, ku-nse, " outside ", the stem nze means properly "ap proaching ground ". 
It is related to -za " to come " and to in-zila " a way, a path ". 

4. In (p)fjulu^ kdjulit " above ", etc., the word ij-ulu ** the sky " means lit. " the open 
expanse ". Cf. 468(3), 503(8), etc. The verb -jula means '* to open *'. 

5. (P)iikaii " between". From kati^' the centre ", 529(4). The Swahili wa^kaii, which 
should be the equivalent for the Tonga /a*/'a/i, seems to have come to mean exclusively 
" a time, the time of... " 

6. (P)a-mue ** together ". From -mue " one ". 

7. (P)ijilo ** yesterday ", more properly ** last night ", lit. " at bed-time ", from i-lo 
" bed ". The Kafir pt-zolo means lit. " at the time of stretching oneself out ", from 
kU'tola ** to stretch oneself out ". 

8. {Pyjunsa " to morrow ", more properly " to-morrow morning ". From the element 
yW, notion of** opening " (cf. kujula '* to open "), and -za or iza "to come ", which implies 
the notion of " something future '*. 

9. Ku tU'tnbo " in front ". From im-bo " the front side of the body ". 

ID. Mu'Suie " behind ". The word i-suU " the back side " seems to be derived from the 
elements su, notion of " disappearing ", and U, notion of " length, distance". Cf. 439(5). 

\\,(P)a-li? "Where?" (whence probably pit) leaves the thought suspended, and 
probably contains the classifier LI- with a reference to orientation, i. e. to an indefinite 
position of the Sun. Cf. 431, and 800, 808. 

Most of those prepositions which are not classifiers (569-578) 
seem to have been originally verbal forins related to the auxiliaries 
ya ** to go " (91 i). enda ** to go " (cf. 918 and 939). I'a/a '* to sit ' 
(cf. 941 and 944). n^a ** to be inclined to... " (cf. 995), etc. 



XII. — Gopulatiue ficefires before Substantit]e0. 

582. — Among the numerous manners ofexpressing the copula 
in the Bantu languages, most of which wili be studied together in 
another chapter, there is one which is to be noted here, because 
in some languages it is a mere modification of the prefixes of the 
substantives. Its proper effect seems to be that of verbalizing nouns, 
i, e. changing them into expressions which have more of the nature 
of verbs than of that of substantives, as if we should say in English 
" this bleeds ", instead of " this (is) blood ". Its proper form in 
Tonga, and some other languages of the interior, is a mere nasal 
sound, m or n nasal, prefixed to classifiers. In some cases it is a full 
nasal syllable, viz. nga, or ngu.or m. In Kafir its form varies as the 
classifiers themselves. In Senna, Chwana, Swahili, etc., it has the 
same form before all sorts of nouns, etc. 



583.- 


Ex.: — 










TONCA 


Kafir 


Senna 




MU'- 


(m)-'«n-«C« 


ngu m^ntH 


ndi munlu 


it is a mar. 


— 


ngu Ltza 


ngu Tixo 


ndi Afu-iioisu 


it is God. 


BA- 


m-ba-rilu 


nga f>a-ntu 


ndi a.ntii 


those are men. 


MU*- 


{m)-"iu-nla 


ngu vi-siLi 


ndi "ci'ra 


it is a tail. 


MI- 


{m)-mi-ala 


yi mi'sila 


ndi f^a-nra 


iho-'e are tails. 


IN- 


ni-nQomie 


yi H-konw 


ndi n^oiiibe 


it is a cow. 


CZ)IN 


azin-QOM/'e 


Zi n^komo 


ndi ( zi )ngombe 


those are cows. 


(L)I. 


n-ditanga 


li tanga 


ndi (anga 


it is a pumpkin. 


MA- 


{m)-"ia-/ai,sa 


nga ma-tan^ 


a ndi mntaiiga 


thosearepumijkins 




ior)nga.'»"7-/a'iga 






BU- 


m-/"itandt 


bu tyu'-iila 


ndi bu-adiia 


it is beer. 


KU- 


(n)'iu-iia 


ku kn-lya 




it is food. 


LU- 


n-dii-anja 


lu Iw a II die 




it is the sea. 


CI- 


R-fi-i'ula 


si >i-fiih 


ndi eihira 


it is a seat. 


7A- 


n-zi-bula 


zi zilulo 


ndi hi-bura 


those are seats. 


KA- 


{nykapamba 




ndi kamw-ami 


it is a ijaliy. 


TU- 


(nyiu-Ufe 






those are babies. 


loc.{P)A- 


mpafui 




ndi pd-Jupi 


it is near. 


„ KU- 


{^yku-k 


ku ku.d,- 


ndi ktt-tali 


it is far. 


„ MU- 


(m)-"'" ii.i''nda 


...5t>idii-n 


ndi mnyuiiiba 


it is in the house 



584. — N. B. In general, mere n.is.ils "hicli pretede hard consonants or mare 
practically not heard, unless they be immediately preceded by ,i vowel uUich supports 
ihem. Hence it is that in the above Tonga examples n or m are in some cases put 
between brackets, because at the beginning ofa sentence, or after a pause, they would not 
be perceived. 

585. — It is impossible to make out to what extent the copula- 
tive prefixes of Tonga are used in the languages of the interior. 
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because nobody that I know of has even adverted to their existence. 
However it can be traced in Khutu. a language spoken inland from 
Zanzibar, in Bisa, in Guha, etc. Thus in Bisa (Last's PolygL, p. 135) 
we find «-//w/**a tongue",pl.ni-«-^/w/, andni-;«^//a ** a dog", where 
it is pretty evident that ni is not a classifier, but the copulative 
prefix, so that ni-w-^//^i must be rendered literally by " it is a dog ", 
and Til-n-dimi by ** they are tongues '\ Likewise, in Guha. Stanley 
has the word m-bu-ato, which he renders by ** boat, canoe ", but 
the exact rendering must be ** it is a canoe '*, since the proper word 
for " canoe " is simply bu-ato, etc. 

N, B, It will be seen further on that the copulative prefixes of Tonga are used in Senna 
before pronouns fcf. 656* and 1035). 

586. — Copulative prefixes of the same reduplicative sort as 
those of Kafir are met with in Kaguru, Gogo, Nyamwezi, etc. For 
Kaguru this is evident from Last's Kaguru Grammar, where we 
find, pp. 47 and 50, a complete series of reduplicated pronouns such 
as zi'ZO, Ih'/o, li-lo. chi-cho, etc., ** it is it, it is they ", answering 
exactly to their Kafir equivalents zi-zo, lu4o, li-lo, si-so, etc. 
(= Tonga nzi'Zio ndu-luo, ndi-lio, nce-co, etc., 662). Likewise in 
Last's Polygloita, p. 222, we find the Kaguru expressions di-kumi 
** it is ten ". di-kunda " it is nine ", where we should have only 
kumi, kunda, if these meant simply *' ten ", *' nine ", etc. 

587. — Invariable copulative prefixes similar to the Senna 
NDI are used in Chwana, Swahili, Karanga, etc. The Chwana form 
is KE. Ex. Ke mo't/io *' it is a man ", ke ba-iotsana ** they are 
rascals ", ]^^ ba-ihaba-nchu ** they are people of Thaba-nchu ", etc. 
(Crisps Gr., p. 52). The Swahili form is NL Ex. Ndugu yangu ni 
sultani, " my brother is the Sultan ". 

N, B, We shall see later on that in Swahili NI is apparently replaced by NDI before 
pronouns. 

In Karanga the regular form of the copulative prefix seems to b^ 
NDI, as in Senna. 

588. — There is no evidence of any prefix which can be iden- 
tified with the above in Herero, Angola, Congo, etc. In Mpongwe 
the particle NE is sometimes used with a copulative meaning. 
Ex. Woo ne mande? '* Who are they .^" (— Tonga Boo vabanif) 



xni. — Jpfje Barticlcs tofjicb introtiuce Substantitjca 

afret; 
BaiBSitiE Verbs. 

589. — Bantu languages fall under three classes with regard to 
the manner of introducing the name of the agent after passive 
verbs. Some make use of the /nj^r«weK/(7/ preposition (Tonga A, 
Karanga NA, etc., § 572). Such are Tonga, Karanga, Swahili, etc. 
Others make use of the copulative prefixes just described. Such are 
Kafir and Chwana. Swahili admits also of this construction. Others 
join such substantives to their verb without any particle. Such is 
Ganda. Such is also Zulu, which departs on this point from the 
Kafir construction. 

Ex Tonga ; Ua-ka iialigua a Maria, he was born of Mary, lit. he was begotten hv 

Mary. 
Karanga : U-a-ka-^wanva na Maria, do. 

Swahili ; /la a-ka-engozwa na Roho (or niRoho)... Jesus was led li^ the spirit... 

(Mai., 4, 1). 
Congo : Idilu kwa ngandu, it was eaten by a crocodile (Bentley's Did. p. 39). 
Chwana : Go-bolclswen^ ke Morena, it was said by the Lord. 
Kafir : ...kwa-tiwa yi nkosi, do. 

Zulu ; ...ktva-tm<a i nkoii, do. 

Ganda : ...Isa na-a-twalibwa Moyo mu ^km^w, Jesus was led l-y the spirit into 

ihe desert (Mat., 4, 1). 
etc., etc. 

XIV. — Tbe Suflices of Substantines. 

590. — In the Bantu languages the suffixes of substantives 
have very little importance from a grammatical point of view, be- 
cause, unlike the suffixes of our classical languages, they have no 
influence on the construction of sentences. The only noticeable 
exception to this is that of the locative suffix -«/ or -/*«/, which, 
according to what has been said, has in Swahili and some other 
languages the same ruling power as other locative classifiers, e. g. 
7tyum6a-ni mw-rt^'c " in thy house " {= nwi-nyumOa mw-flZ-c). 
However some stems may be noted which are more easily appended 
than others to substantives as suffixes. Such are : — 

591. — -ana or -nyana, which has already been described as forming the 

regular diminutives o( soiiit- languages. Ex. in 'Tonga : mii-ku/u-SLtiai 
" an elder brother", lit. " i!ie elder child". {517, S>S), 
■kulu " great, elder ". Ex. in Tonga: wwkulu " his grandfather ". 
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592. kazi (Rotse -kati or -ati, Mozambique -ari, Kafir -azi or -kazi, 

etc.) « " female ". Hence in Tonga mu-ana\iZ2X " wife ", lit. 
** child female ", or more exactly " female member-of-the-family ". 
iV. /?. In Kafir when the substantive to which 'kaxi\% suffixed has no distinction of sex, 
this denotes fecundity, beauty, or excellence. Ex. u m-fikazi " a fine tree ". 

593. ike or -kc (Yao chc, Herero -tyc, etc.) = •* small *'. Ex. Muaftikt 

" a small brother" (519). 

594. — Less important suffixes in Kafir are -ra " something like ", and 

-ndini, a sort of vocative suffix. 

595- — •'Y. /?. In Kafir and Chwana the addition to a word of the suffixes which 
t)egin with a vowel causes the phonetic changes described in nn. 122 and 202-207. Ex. in 
Kafir : u m-lanjdLna " a small river " (Chwana mo'/acwana^ from « mlambo " a river " 
(Chwana mO'lapo)^inkonyana " a calf" (Chwana X*;^^//g7(/ana), from 1 nkomo " one head 
of cattle " (Chwana k^omo\ etc. 



XV. — Onomatopoetic Subgtantities. 

596. — We meet in these languages with a pecuh'ar kind of 
onomatopoetic substantives, which, though having no classifiers, 
deserve special attention, were it only because they seem to give 
the key to the formation of a large number of other words. These 
onomatopoetic substantives are used principally : — a) by themsel- 
ves, as exclamations ; — b) after the verb -ti ** to say, to do **. as in 
masekua alila ka aW kuakuakua " when ducks cry, they say 
kuakuakua; — c) after a certain number of other verbs, as in 
mulilo ulasarara piri-biri-biri ** fire gives a red blazing flame ". 
Some authors prefer to class this kind of word as adverbs. But. 
considering that they generally do duty as direct objects of verbs, 
they are substantives rather than anything else. 

Examples in other languages : — 

Kafir : WatiXxi^ lit. he did ///, i. e. he kept silent. 

Umbona wati sa, the maize did sa^ i. e. was spread about. 
Senna : Chiko charira chonchoncho, a calabash sounds like cfufnchoncho, 

i. e. gives a hollow sound. 

etc., etc. 

N, B, A whole list of such onomatopoetic words may be seen in the Rev. Alexander 
Heiherwick's Yao Gramttiar^ p. 77-79. Cf. also Rebmann's Kinyassa Dictionary (passim). 



XVI. — Tfaria. 

597. — The classifiers which have been described in this chapter 
are the very marrow of the Bantu languages, as may be judged 
from a single glance at n. 42. Adjectives, verbs, determinatives of 
all sorts, vary exactly as the classifiers of their nouns, thus giving to 
the sentences a clearness which has perhaps no parallel in any other 
language. H ence, for any one who wishes to study a Bantu language, 
the importance of learning first how to analyse substantives, that is, 
how to distinguish in them the classifier or determining element 
from the stem or determined element. 

598. — We have already stated (245) that many languages of 
the Niger, the Guinea Coast, and even Senegambia, are semi-Bantu, 
and cannot be explained properly without some knowledge of the 
purer Bantu languages. This is particularly true in the matter of 
substantives. 

It is no rash assertion to say, for instance, that such words in 
Ibo of Lower Niger as n-ri " food ", 7t-ii " an ear ", Yi7aa " a child ", 
on-wu " death", u-ia " a bow", w-anyi" a woman ", vta-du " people ", 
e-^ili " the middle ", e-i'u " above ", etc., are closely related to the 
Tonga ku-lia or ku-ria " food ", " to eat " (52*), ku-tiii " an ear " 
(462*), jnu-ana "a child" {322*), ku-fua " death ", "to die" (52*), 
bu-ta " a bow " (453), mii-kazi " a woman " {322*), ba-ntu " people" 
{322*), f'/jd-^-a//" In the middle" {533*), (p)ejulu ''above" (533*), 
etc. ; and that, consequently, the Ibo prefixes of substantives, a, e, 
i, 0, a, w. are, like similar prefixes in Mpongwe, mere remnants of 
the old Bantu classifiers. (Cf. Grammalical Elements of the Jbo 
language, by the Rev. J. F. SchOn, London, 1861). 

Likewise, or rather a fort tort, when we find in the scanty avail- 
able collections of the Avatime language of the middle Niger (.') 
such words as Q-no " a person ", o-nyime " a man (vir), plur. be-; 
0-dshe " a woman ", plur. ba- ; li-gu?iic " one head of cattle ", plur. 
e- ; li-/«kpo ■' the head ". plur. e- ; ko-/(?kpa " an ear ", plur. ba-; 
ki-nenii " the tongue ", plur. bi- ; \i--dje " the sun ", plur. e- ; etc., 
it is not difficult to recognise in them transformations of the Bantu 
words mu-ntu " a person " (322*), mu-alume " a man " {322*). 
mu-kazi " a woman " (322*), in-gombe " one head of cattle ' (385*), 
mu-tiie (alias li-tue) " the head " (366*). ku-tui " an ear " (462*^), 
lu-limi '■ the tongue " (469*), i-zuba (Dualla i-wc) " the sun " 
{410*), etc. And it is even easitir to see thai the prefixes of such 
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Avatime words are radically identical with the Bantu classifiers. 
(Cf. Zeitschrift fiir afrikanische Sprachen, 1887-88, pp. 161-188, 
and 1889-90, pp. 107-132.) 

What we say of I bo and Avatime can be extended to many other 
so-called Negro languages. Cf. n. 830. 

599. — This thought has also occurred to me sometimes, that, 
notwithstanding all prejudices to the contrary, several Semitic 
prefixes, such as MA- in the biblical names of tribes and men, MA-, 
MI', J/-, /, etc., in ma-bbid '* deluge " (Chwana ma-dula), ma-ddd, 
** knowledge ", ma-t^mon ** a treasure ", ma-zon ** food ", ma-kon, 
m'-kunah and t-kuna/i *' a place ". mi'k*loih ** perfections ", ta-k'Uth 
** perfection ". mi-kHhabh ** a writing '*, m'-dan'' disputes ", V-shubah 
*' the return ", f-shurah ** a present ", etc., A- in a-don ** a lord " 
(Zulu in-dund), E- in e-sheth ** a married woman " (Chwana vto- 
sadi\ etc., etc., and, in general, such prefixes as these to substan- 
tives, participles, and locatives, may be found to be distantly related 
to the Bantu classifiers. This, however, is a mere suggestion. 



Gl)apter III. 

ADJECTIVES. 

600. — The student may have noticed above (nn. 39-43) that 
in Bantu every determinative of a substantive requires a prefix, 
which is no other than that of this substantive, or part, or a fuller 
form, of it. Hence it is, for instance, that in the examples under 
n. 42 we find the determinative " your " rendered by n-ako in ;««- 
anau-ako " your child ", by ba-ako in ba-ana ba-ako " your children ", 
by I'-ako in mi-saino i-ako " your trees ", by a-ako in ina-sekna a-ako 
" your ducks ", by ku-ako in ku-iui ku-ako " your ear ", by zi-ako in 
zi-nlu zi-ako " your things ", etc. Hence also, the Tonga equivalent 
for our adjective " bad " is mu-bi in nm-ana imi-bi " a bad child ", 
ba-bi in ba-ana ba-bi " bad children ", !)ii-bi in nii-samo iiiz-bi " bad 
trees ", ma-bi in ma-sumo ma-bi" bad spears ", ku-bi in ku-iui ku-bi 
" a had ear ", si-bi in zi-niu zi-bi " bad things ", etc., etc. 

601. — Another most important principle is that — if however 
we do not consider all the Bantu languages, but only the larger 
number of them — these people must be said to be far from 
agreeing with us in the distribution of the various determinatives 
of substantives. Basing their own distribution of these on a prin- 
ciple of logic which we ourselves overlook, they have one kind 
of cortsiruction for the few determinatives which express nature, 
dimension, age, or in general the guanlilativf, inirinsic, and com- 
paratively permanent properties of things, such as old, young, big, 
thin, tali, short, etc., and another kind of construction for all 
determinatives whatever which are expressive of colour, sensible 
qualities, position, relations, or in general of the external or chaH- 
geable qualities and relations, such as white, red, clean, dirty, near, 
far, mine, thine, etc. 

In other words, the Bantu treat differently the determinatives 
which properly express iJ««^(in[rinsicalIy), and those which express 
being tvlth (having or belonging to), or being like.. . 

The former alone are adjectives proper. If we consider neither 
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Swahili nor Angola or Congo, but the generality of the Bantu 
languages, we may put nearly all such adjectives under the heading 
of Quantitative adjectives *. The others may therefore be termed 
Non-quantitative, 

302. — A^. ^. I. In Swahili and a few other Coast languages, in which foreign 
influence is particularly felt, some adjectives which do not refer to anything like quantity 
are treated nevertheless as quantitative. 

603- — -• I" Angola and Lower Congo the notion of quantitative adjectives seems 
to have been lost altogether. In these languages most adjectives pass as possessive express- 
ions, and consequently we shall not treat of them in this chapter, but in the next. (n. 780;. 



♦ THE MOST USUAL QUANTITATIVE ADJECTIVES. 




Good 


nicely fat. 


lean, 


large, 


ancient, 


Am All 




pleasant, fine 


poor, bad 


great 


great 


OtAlOl A 


Tonga 


-botu 


•nono 


■bi 


-pati 


-kulu 


• 

-nmi 


Bisa 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


-nini (?) 


Gogo 


•swamu 


• • • 


-bi 


• • • 


-baha 


•dodo 


Kaguru 


-swamu 


-nogo (.^) 


-bi 


-kulu 


•kulu 


-dodo 


Shambala 


•edi 


-tana (?) 


-wi 


-kulu 


-kulu (?) 


-dodo 


Boondei 


-edi 


•tana 


-baya 


•kulu 


• • • 


•dodo 


Nyamivezi 


-iza 


-soga 


-wi 


-kulu 


•nikulu 


-do 


Taita 


-rani 


-rifu 


-lagelage 


•baa 


■ • • 


•chahe 


Kamba 


r -cheo 
\ -iseo 


-nene 


•vii 


•nene 


-uu or ku 


•nini 


SwahUi 


-ema 


•nono 


•baya 


•kubwa 


•kuu 


*dogo 


Pokomo 


• • • 


-nona 


•wi (?) 


• • • 


••• 


-tyuiyu 


Ni.a j I 


•dzu 

> 


•nonu 
> 


■ 

-1 
-(m)bi 


-bahe 

> 


-kulu 
> 


-dide 
•tide 


Senna 


• ■ • 


• . . 


• • • 


-kulu 


• • • 


-ngono 


Karanga 


-buya 


•naki 


-bi 


•urwana 


•urwana 


•cecana 


Ganda 


-lungi 


-mene 


-bi 


-kulu 


•kulu 


-tono 


Xosa-Kattr 


• • • 


S -hie 
l-tle 


-bi 


•kulu 


-kulu 


-ncinci 


Zulu-Kafir 


• • • 


/-hie 
\-llc 


-bi 


•kulu 


•kulu 


-ncane 


Herero 


-ua 
) -bua 

1 


-ua 
-bua 


-vi 
-bi 


•nene 


•kuru 


•titi 


Bihe 


-wa 


-wa 


-mi 


-nene 


•ale 


•titu 


Kwango 


-bwa 


-bwa 


-bi 


-kamakama 


■ • • 


•ndondo 


Rotse 


J -wawa 
( -bwa 


-wawa 
-bwa 


-i 
-bi 


-nene 


• • • 


-nini 


Guha 


• • • 


■ • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


-ke (.>) 


Rua 


-am pi 


•nune 


-bi 


« • • 


• • • 


-sheshe 


Yao 


i -bone 


-koto 


•chimwa 


-kulungwa 


•chekulu 


•nandi 


Mozambique 


1 

1 • •• 


• • • 


• • • 


•ulupale 


•ulupale 


• • • 


Chwana | J* 


1 


•ntle 


•be, -shwe 


-golu 


-golugolu 


-nyenyane 


1 

• • • 


» 


•mpe 


-kgolu 


-kgolukgolu 


> 


Mpongwe | J' 


• toia 
, -bia 


-bia 
-bia 


•be 
-be 


•volu 
•polu 


-lungu 
-nunj(u 


•ango 
•yango 


Fan 


• • • 


• • • 


be 


-nene 


• • ■ 


• • • 


Dualla 


•lodi 


• > • 


-hi 


■ • • 


•kuon 


•sadi 


Fernandian 


•boke 


•lilc it) 


• • • 


• role role 


•bolfMilo 


•koko (?) 


N. H, Concer 


nin^' Angol; 


I and Lowe 


r Congo, cf. 


n. 603. 







I. — Quantitatine HDjectmes. 

§ I. Adaptation of the Quantitative Adjectives to the 

DIl-FERENT CLASSES OF SuiiSTANTIVES. 

604. — Quantitative adjectives, such 2.% -lanfo " long ", -^/a 
" new ", -kulu " ancient ", -fiaii " large ", and the like, incorporate 
as a rule, the classifier of their substantive, expressed or understood 

Ex. IN Tonga: 
Cl,MU-ntu ; iiiu-ii/uniu-/flH/D,» tail man. Cl.HA-ntu: ba-jj/u ba-/o«>, tall men. 

,, jiVmi/ii "I /'If irniu-/iiif/i>, a long camel eon. „ ha.ii!a/ilaiii/'iieblL-ian/e,]oTigcami:l<:oiis. 
,, MU-ciLA: mu ci/n mti'laii/n, a long lai) ., MI-cii.a: mi-ei/a nA-laii/o, lonj> tails. 



THE MOST 


USUAL 


QUANTITATIVE ADJECTIVES. (C 


ontinued. 




long, 


short, 


" 


young. 


alive. 


abundant, 




tall 


small 






whole 


many 


Tonga 


( -lanfo 
) -danfo 


-fuefui 


■nene 


-pia 


-umi 


j-ingi 
) or -nji 


Blsa 


-tali 










-ingi 


GogO 


•tali 






■ pja(?) 




-ingi 


Kaguru 


■lefu 


-guhi 


■d'aia 




■gima 


-engi 


Shambala 


-lali 






-hia 


■gima 


-ingi 


Boon del 


-le 


-jVhi 


■daia 


-hia 


-gima 


-ngi 


Nyamweil 


■lihu 


-guhi 


j -lala 
) -dala 


■pia 


-panga 


-ingi 


Talta 


-lele 


-vui 


-kale 


-ishi 




■etigi 


Kamba 


/ -acha 
\ -adia 


-gQwe 


-tenc 


-via 


■ma 


-ingi 


Swahni 


■refu 


-fupi 


-kukuu 


■pia 


■ lima 


-ingi 


Pokomo 


■yeya 






-bfya 






Ntka j i" 


-(n^le 


-flihi 


■kare 


-pia 


■lima 


■ngi 


Senna 


■ lali 


-fupi 




-pia 




■inji 


Karanga 


-refo 


-fupi 




.p.a 


-penyo 


-nji 


Ganila 


1 .panvu 


-mpi 


-daa 


j-gia 
l-pia 


-bmu 


-ngi 


Xoaa-Kanr 


-de 


■futshana 


-dala 


■tsha 




Vninji 
• ningi 


Zulu-Kanr 


-de 


■fupi 


-dala 


-isha 




Heraro 


|:S 


■supi 


■nene 




-ingi 


BIhe 






-ale 








K wan go 














Rotse 




■canana 




-bia 






Guha 


■Va 










-ingi 


Rua 


'lampi 


-ipi 


-nuDu 




■ umi 




Yao 


-leu 


-jipi 


-chekulu 


-wisi 


i iJTumi 


5 ■j'i'j^J*. 
; -yinji 


Mozambique 




-kai^i 




-kana 




} -inchi 
\ or ■injeni 


„^ I I. 


-lele 


•kutshane 




-iha 




Chwana '. 


■telele 


■khuishane 




■ncha 




, 


Mpongwe ! '* 


-la 
-da 


■pe 


■lungu 


-yona 




-enge 
-yenge 


Fan 




■chun 










Duall* 














Fernandlan 






-boioolo 






-nk'enkc 
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CL.(I)N-GOMBE:in-i'»w^n-</fl/i/2K388)alongcow. CL.(ZI)N-coMUE:in-iV//i/v(«i)n-*/<iM/i;,loni;co\is. 
„ (L)I-BUE: X'bui (U-)A2if/0, a long stone (411). ,, MA-UUE: ma-^M/ voA-lan/o^ long stones. 
,, BU-siKU:bu-jf>6f/bti*/a'i/2', a long night. 
„ KU-TUI: ku-/«f ku-Znii^, a long ear. 
M LU*i.lMi:lu-/f>/iflu-Ax/fy2^, a long tongue. 

,, CI-NTU: ci-yz/M ci-iatt/o^ a long thing. „ ZIntu: zi-///i/ zx-ian/o, long things. 

,, KA-SAMO: )Ui'samo lUL-ian/b^ a long branch. „ TU-samo: tu-soMO ivL-lan/o^ long branches. 

605. — I do not know that any such adjectives are regularly 
used in Tonga in the locative classes (PJA-nsi, KU nsi^ MU-nsi. 
However the locative expressions pa-/ui and ku-fui ** near '\ 
(p^'fuefui ** very near ", etc., may be considered as adjectives 
which refer to certain notions of place understood. It seems that 
in a few languages, principally in Yao, quantitative adjectives can 
agree with locative expressions as well as with other substantives. 

Ex. IN Yao : Pdiakuiima pa i^dikulun^oa^ a large hoeing place. (-^V. B. The first 

pa ^iitx pa-kulima is a sort of relative particle, cf. 617.) 
tAu-akuiima mua mu-kulungwa^ in a large hoeing place. (A^ B. Here 
again, the first tnua after muakulima is a sort of relative particle. ) 

§ 2. Effects of the Phonetic Laws upon the For.ms of 

Quantitative Adjectives. 

606. — The phonetic principles which have been described in 
the previous chapters are applicable to adjectives exactly as they are 
to substantives. Special attention should be paid to the following : — 

607. — i"" The general law of changing n to m before labials 
(281), as in in-zila m-pta ** a new road " (not in-zila n-pia) ; and 
that of dropping nasals before hard consonants in Swahili, Shambala, 
etc. (283). Ex. in Swahili : nyumda kubwa ** a large house " (not 
nyumba Ti-kubwa). 

608. — 2** The law, in certain languages, of restoring the 
original consonants after ;/ and in, and the opposite law, in certain 
other languages, of modifying certain consonants after nasals, 
together with the more general law of changing / to rf after //. 
Cf. 286, 51. Ex. : — 

I Consonants restored. 

CiANDA : € nsao e fn-pia^ new bags, (not e nsao e n-gta, cf. e digiUf new things). 
NiKA : n^offia #/i-b/, a bad drum, (not ftgoma ;/y-i, cf. /li-goc ///•!, a bad string). 

etc. etc. 

II Consonants modified. 

Tonga : utsi/a H-dan/tf, a long way, (not t'nsi/a nAan/o), 

Nyamwezi : nthu m-hiat new knives, (not ns/tu m-pia, cf. /us/ta /u pi'a, a new knife). 

10 
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609. — 3" The law of imbibing nasals into the next consonant 
in Chwana, Mozambique, etc. Ex. in Chwana : Piisa e kgoto {not 
pitsa e n-goio) " a large pot ". Cf. Mosadi eo mo-golo " a great 

woman " (nn. 184-196). 

610. — 4° The law of avoiding monosyllables, even in opposition 
to the preceding laws relative to « nasal. Ex. : — 

SwAHlLi : njia TCl-pia, a new road (not njia pia, 389, 607). 

JBinbo'ix-pia, a new vessel (nox jombo pia, 413). 
Chwana : tula e n-cha, a new road (not tsda e cka, 609, 390.) 

611. — 5° Those laws relative to the stems beginning with 
vowels which cause certain classifiers to be retained before ihem 
under a modified form, though they are dropped in most other cases. 
Ex. in Swahili : Btiyu yema " a good calabash ", {not buyii etna ; 
cf. dt/v't kiikuu, not buyu yi-kukiiu " an old calabash "). Cf. 415. 

612. — 6" The laws for contracting, assimilating, or dropping 
vowels when they happen to meet. Ex. in Swahili : ma-buyu mitna 

(= 7}ia-eina) " good calabashes ". 

§ 3. Ow THE Use of Quantitative Adjectives as Epithets. 

613. — 1° In the generality of the Bantu languages, when 
quantitative adjectives are used as epithets they are simply placed 
after their substantive, after having first incorporated the proper 

classifier. 

Ex. IN TOSCA ; Muntu mu-i/, a bad man; mu-iaiiio itlU-hH/o, a high tree; /«/- 
/iango mipati, large holes; xi'ntu ziboiu, good things, eic. 

614. — ■'^' ^' 'n Tonga, and several olher langu.ige?, adjectives of cl. LI- very 
often drop this classifier, and adjectives of ci. IN- generally drop the inili.il (' after their 
substantive. Ex. ibiit piili ox ibttt U-pati" a large itone ",in-sila O-ifiin/a" a[ong road" 
Sometimes also, adjectives of cl. ZIN- drop the initial syllable xi. Ex. £ti ngaitda 
oi-bptH. (oftener esi ngaaJa zlm-bolu) " these good houses ". 

615. — Other examples : — 

St.vNA : Mii-d:i ma.-^ulu, the great waters, i. e. the deluge. Mhaona somba 

zikiilu, ( = (n)so'nba siTi-kiilu, the n being dropped before 
the hard letter k), and he saw great Ashes, etc. 

NVAMWEZi : Munhii msoga u-mo, ont fine man ; wa-n/j» vntoga vr-ingi, 

many fine men, etc. 

K.AKAKGA: Jfapuji miuriiana, large pumpkins; \wi nu nvinji, many 

thii _ , etc. 
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Ganda : O mU'Sana mu-w^/, much W^K \ e tumere nungi ( - n-«////^/), 

good food, etc. 

Kamba: Mu ndu mU'Cheo^ a good man \anduz,cheo^ good men, etc. 

Kaguru : M'tomondo va-kulu^ a large hippopotamus; wantu viSi-sivamUf 

good men, etc. 

BooNDEi : Afu/i mu farta^ a fine tree ; ////-// mi-tana^ fine trees, etc. 

PoKOMO : Mpuftga mulffyay a new journey, etc. 

SwAHiLi : Mbuyu va-kuinua^ a large baobab; $iku nyitiji ( =^ siku ziny- 

inji)^ many days, etc. 

RoTSE : Mojima mowawa^ a good heart ; mojima mo-/, a bad heart, etc. 

Mozambique : M-laba vaulubaU^ a large baobab ; viajuio rtiolubaU ( » tna- 

ulubaU)y large rivers, etc. 

Mponcwe : O'londa ottipolu^ om-^/Vi, otiwona^ a large, good, fresh fruit. 

Eja tvolu, e-ti/Vz, eyofta, a large, good, new thing, etc. (For par- 
ticulars see Mgr. Le Berre*s Grafnttiaire Pon^ouee^^^, ^y^S)- 
etc., etc. 

616. — 2^ \n Kafir adjectives which are used as epithets 
require before themselves a relative particle (718) when their sub- 
stantive has an article : on the contrary, they admit none when 
their substantive has no article. The forms of the relative particles 
in Kafir are 0, e, or a, according as the classifiers of the nouns which 
are referred to contain a, t, or u (cf. 718, 719). 

In Herero it seems that quantitative adjectives require before 
themselves a relative particle in every case, as if this had become 
an integrant part of the classifier. Its form is e for class LI-, for 
all the other classes. 

In Chwana and Yao the use of relative particles before quantita- 
tive adjectives seems also to be regular. The forms are various, 
viz. in Chwana : eo, ba, o, e, etc. (cf. 719) ; in Yao : jtia, pi. wa, in 
cl. MU-BA; wa, pi. /a, in cl. MU-MI \ ja, pi. sia in cl. IN-ZIN. 
etc. (cf. 720). 

617. — Examples : — 

Kafir : i® Without relative particle. 

Kangela la m-ntu m-hle^ look at that fine person. 
Ait mti m kulu^ it is no(t a) large tree. 

2° With a relative particle. 

Nda-bona u mntu o mhU^ I saw a fine person. 
Ngu m-ti o m-kulu^ it is a large tree. 
Chwana : Le-ina jc Usha, a new name; diihipa tSC dinchu^ " new knives **; 

Af(h(ho eo mo-ntle^ a good-looking person ; di-lo tSC di-poilana^ small 
things, etc. (Cf. Rev. W. Crisp's Chwana Gr., pp. 2a, 23). 
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Yao : Afu-ndu iMSm-kiiliitigii'a, a great man; ntifla vo-kulung^va (=wa 

i/iii-kuiiingu-a), a great tree ; mi-ttla ja mi kulungivt, great trees, 

eic.(Cf. Rev. A. Hetherwick's Gr., p. 17.) 
Herebo : miili o mu-re, a long beam (Rev. F. W. Kolbe's Did,) ; ndyim 

O n-de, a long road ; e horo cpe, a new pail ; o m-handa '"-*'■ 

a new dress, etc. 

5 4. On TiiE Use of Quantitative Adject*^"^ as Predicates. 

618. — 1° In Tonga and Karanga, when these adjectives are 
used as predicates with the copula, either the copula is expressed 
by /;" (cf. 1024), negative sinsi, linsi, etc., and in this case they have 
the same forms as when used as epithets ; or oftener, at least when 
the clause is in the present tense, they admit the nasal copula with 
those various phonetic effects on their classifier which have been 
described in the chapter on substantives (5S2-585). Ex. : — 

TOKGA 

Oyu mu hIh u-li imi-pati, or oftener, cyu mu-ntu 'm-pati, this man is big. 

Iztiba litipaH „ iziiba ndi-p-Ui, the sun is great. 

£xi tirilu sili zt-hlu „ est sintu nzXbatu, these things are good. 

Ei nyika i-ii mbotu „ ft nyika nim botu, this ground is good. 

Ei nyika Itmim-botu „ f/ nyika tinsi aiai-botu, this ground is not good. 

etc., etc. 

Karanga. 
1/ ri/i nju;a (^= Tonga ueii-ii mu-embizi), thou art young. 
Irie tiyika labe mbuyana tia} {^^'Vnnffi Inyika ilia Unsi mbotu iia ?) Is not that 

ground good ? etc. 

619. — 2° In Ganda, and in most of the other Eastern languages, 
the copula seems to be generally expressed by the panicle // or its 
equivalent in affirmative clauses. Concerning negative clauses 
nothing certain is to be found. 

Ex. In Ganda : Gwc o-kiali mu lamii, (while) thou art slill alive... 

620. — 3" In Swahili and Mozambique the copula seems to be 
generally understood before adjectives of quantity when they are 
used as predicates. Ex. : — 

SwAHlLl MOZAMDIQUE 

IVe hu kufii, TTiiima. I Jfywm.fi'm^ij/Afcj//, thou art not dead,but(i/tw. 

Kana minis m zima... I Kana minyo gi mgumi..., if I am alive... 

(Rankin's ^fakua Tales, p. 13). 

621. — 4" In Kafir generally neither copula nor relative prefix 
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is expressed, at least in the present tense, and the predicate adjective 
is usually for clearness' sake placed at the head of the clause. 

Ex. yininji u wbona^ the maize is abundant ; M*^^ h mtikakulu^ this tree is very 
high ; 
Vci'dala U nkomo^ this cow is old ; Si\>2iiiha^ we are young ; etc. 

622. — Likewise, in Chwana the copula is generally understood 
in the present tense, but its connective pronoun subject is expressed. 

Ex. Motse mo-/////, lit. the town it (is) pretty ; le-tscha Ic Xtgolo^ lit. the pigeon it 
(is) great, etc. (Cf. Rev. W. Crisp's Cr., p. 55). 

623. — In Herero quantitative adjectives seem to require an 
article or relative particle before them, even when they are used as 
predicates. Ex. Owami o mnnenep'ove, lit. ** I am one older than you. '* 

II. — Ron^quantitatitie HDjectitieg. 

624. — Leaving aside possessive, demonstrative, and numeral 
adjectives, as well as certain others, all of which will be dealt with in 
the next chapter, we may mention here a particular kind of adjective 
which radically are or have been substantives and which are treated 
in a somewhat peculiar manner. 

Such are for instance : — 

In Kafir : bomvu *' red ", mhlope " white ", mnyama " black ", and other adjec- 
tives expressive of colour, as well as several others, such as nzulu 
" deep ", 'banzi ** wide ", etc. 

In Chwana : molemo ** good ", tJiata " strong ", etc. 

625. — ^'- ^* '• 1 ^"^ ^^^ certain that such adjectives exist in Tonga and in the 
generality of the Bantu languages. However it is probable that we should consider as 
such in Tonga the word lu4ozi " straight ". 

626> — -• ^^ Kafir bomvu is properly the ancient substantive bo-mvu^ or more 
probably bu-omvu^ which means " red clay " (cf. the word for " red ground " mo-mi/u 
in Nyengo, w-^w in Chwana, mo-vu in Ycyc, mo-pu in Rotse, li-bu in Lojazi, etc.). The 
substantive u m-khpt still exists in Zubi, and means properly ^ the white of the eye ". 
U m-nyama means properly ** an enclosure ", or " the rain-bow ". N-sulu (=*= li-sulu 
(cf. 414) means " the sky ", etc. 

Likewise, in Chwana mo-lemo means properly ** straightness, goodness " ; thata^ 
(ss n-tata^ cf. n. 390) means " strength ", etc. 

3. Thus it maybe noticed that in general such adjectives contain already in themselves 
a classifier. 

627. — It is peculiar to this kind of adjective that they are 
immediately appended to the copula when this is expressed, or to 
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the pronoun subject of the copula when this is understood, without 
first incorporating the classifier of their substantive. Ex. : — 
Kafir : Si bom fa, we arc red {not si 6.1 iatiivu, c{. sufra, n. 621, r/'-ba /Mn, we are 
young). 
i/-ya kii-ha bomvit, he will be red (not uya kn ba mw-bomvii). 
U-mnlu obomvH, a. red man, lit , a man who (is) red (not ;/ ninlii o mil- 
bomvu). 
Chwana : Kt Ihata, I am strong (not kt mo-thala). 
etc., etc. 

628. — -V- li- 1. In Unnlu a ureal many of our adjectives are rendered by verbs. 
Rx. ToNG.i ; Miiiitu u a-ka tuba kii wu-liie, a man who has while hair, lit. 

who has become while ai ihe head, (from kutuba, to turn 
while). 
Munlu uUdt. such a man, a certain man. III. a man who has 
done so, who is so, (as pointed out by a motion of the hand). 
Ttdt is the |)erfecl oi kii-ti, to say so..., lo do so... 
K \KiK : U miilwana n-liiii!:iUy</, a good child, lit. a child who has turned 
out straight, (from kulunga, to become straight). — U-liirtgile, 
he is good, is the [lerfecl of ku-luiiga. 
1. in Angola and Congo nearly all adjecttves are treated as possessive expressions, 
cf. 7 So. 

in. Gompacatiues ano Superlatiues. 

629. — 1" In Bantu comparison causes no changes in the 
adjectives themselves, as if they were essentially comparative, but 
it is shown either by the context itself, or by some other means, for 
instance — 

630. — <^) By the use of a locative expression which may then 
be said to be comparative, as in the above Herero example : O 
wami mu-nene p'ove, lit. " I am old with respect to you ", i. e. 
" I am older than you ". Ex. : — 

Tonga : Ei nzila nindtxnfo kuli ndilia, this road is longer than that, lit. 

this road is long with respect lo that. 
Kafir : Ndi mde ku-we, I am taller than you, lit, I am lall with respect 
lo you. 
M-Julihane lo intitii kwa bakowabo, this woman is smaller 

than her relations. 
Af-kiilu lo e milanjeni yonke, Ihis (river) is larger than all 
the oiheis. 

631. — 0) By the use of the verb kii-pita '" to surpass ". or an 
equivalent fur it (in Chwana ^(.'■o^/c/if, in Angohi kn-(n-ta, etc.). 
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Ex. In Chwana ; Piiu € tihata go-feta teo, this horse is stronger than that, 

lit... is strong to surpass that one. 

632. — 2^ Superlatives, or intensive adjectives, are generally 
obtained by repetitions or by laying a particular stress on the prin- 
cipal syllable of a word. Ex. : — 

Tonga : Matanga maingi-maingi, or oftener maingiingi, very 

many pumpkins. 
Karanca : Mapuji manji-manji, very many pumpkins. 
Kafir : Jmfene t ti-fiinji^ very many baboons. A particular stress is 

laid on the first / of -mnji, 

N, B, I. The reduplicative adjectives nini " small ^^fuefui " short ", etc., are applica- 
tions of the same principle. 

2. We find in Kafir reduplications of the stems of substantives which convey the same 
notion as our adjective " genuine ". Ex. i-cubacuba " genuine tobacco ", from i cuba ** to- 
bacco ". 

633. — There are various other manners of expressing inten- 
sity, e. g. by the use of the adverbial adjective ku-nene •* greatly ". 
or, in Kafir, ka-kulu ** greatly ", or by the use of an intensive verb, 
such as ku'botesia *' to be very good ", from -botu ** good '*, etc. 
(cf. 1079). 

634. — A particularly interesting manner of expressing super- 
latives, at least in Kafir, consists in denying that a thing is what it 
is with respect to the quality which it possesses in a high degree. 
Ex. A si mnlu u kuba mhle, lit. ** he is not a man (with respect) to 
being beautiful ", 1. e. ** he is a marvel of beauty **. 



Gljapter IV. 

PRONOUNS. 

635. — Here again we must remember that there are in the 
generality of the Bantu languages eighteen categories of substan- 
tives distinguished from one another by classifiers expressed or 
understood, and that, consequently, there is a proportionate number 
of pronouns which cannot be used indifferently. Foreigners in 
general attend very little to this, nnd the immediate consequence 
of it is that natives, anxious to speak like the white man, often 
come by degrees to neglect entirely what constitutes the proper 
beauty and perfection of their own language. This effect is very 
noticeable in several coast languages. It goes to its extreme limit 
in certain Northern semi-Bantu languages. And perhaps in Bantu 
languages in general the disturbances in the pronominal system 
are the best criterion of the amount of foreign influence on them in 
past times. 

636. — An element essential to every pronoun of the third 
person is a form derived from the classifisr of its substantive. This 
element is what we shall term the connective pronoun, because its 
proper function is to connect verbs and determinatives with their 

substantive. 

I. — Gonnectitje Bronouna. 

637. — The connective pronouns are a kind of proclitic par- 
ticle prefixed to verbs and verbal expressions in order to point 
out their subject and their object. When we come to relative, 
possessive, and other determinative expressions, we shall see 
that most of them, from the Bantu point of view, are considered 
as verbal expressions, and consequently require also connective 
pronouns before them. In this article we consider only how these 
pronouns are formed, and how in their most ordinary use they are 
prefixed to verbs in absolute clauses. 

To give a general notion of the essential difference which exists 
between them and substantive pronouns, it may be said that tht-y 
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are equivalent to the French yV, tu, il, tls ; me, te, le. Us, etc., while 
substantive pronouns rather answer to the French moi, toi, lut\ 
eux, etc. 

Ex. (Mu-nitt) M'iide^ (the man) he is asleep, (French : il dort). 

(Bantu) hSL-iede^ (the people) f^y are asleep, (French : i/s dormenl). 

(Lu'Sabila) Xw-lede, (the baby) it is asleep. 

(Ndi'ue) M'bonide, (you)^vir have seen, (French : (loi) /// as vu). 

(Mt) ndi-ba-/''W/</^ (I) / have seem them, (French : (moi)y> la ai viis). 

638. — Concerning the use of these connective pronouns the 
most important thing to be observed is that the fact of expressing 
the substantive subject of a verb does not dispense from expressing 
the connective pronoun before the same verb. 

Ex. Leza w-kede, God lives, lit God he lives. 

Ma-lozui z,la sisia, the Rotse are very black, lit. the Rotse they are very black. 
Bu'izu ta hxxd'ivo, there is no more grass, lit. grass //is no more there. 
Baanike beesu ba a-fua, our brothers are dead, lit. our brothers they are dead. 



§ I. Forms. 

639. — Below may be seen comparative tables of the various 
connective pronouns in the principal Bantu languages according to 
the different classes and persons *. There are a few columns in 
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l"* person. 


2*^ person. 


3** person : CI. MU 


•HA. 




Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 

Stthj. Ohj. 


Plur. 


Sing. 

Stthj. Ohi. 


Plur. 


Tonga 


ndt, n 


tu 


u, /•// 


mu 


u, a, mu 


ba 


Kaguru 


ni 


chi 


u, ku 


m(u) 


yu, a, ka, mu 


wa 


Boondei 


ni, n 


tu,ti 


u, ku 


m(u) 


yu, a, ;// 


wa 


Nyamwezl 


ni, n 


tu 


u, kit 


mu 


u, a, mu 


wa 


Kamba 


ni 


tu 


u, ku 


m(u) 


yu, a, m{u) 


ma, ii 


Swahill 


ni, n 


tu 


u, ku 


m(u; 


u, a, *fi(^*) 


wa 


Pokomo 


ni 


hti 


ku, ku 


mu 


ty)u, ka, ///// 


wa 


Senna 


ndi 


ti 


u, ku 


mu 


u, a, w/^w), w 


(w)a 


Karanga 


ndi, n 


ti 


u, ku 


mu 


u, a, m(u), (u)n 


ba 


Ganda 


nzt, nyi, n 


tu, ti 0, kit 


mu 


u, Si, mu 


ba 


Kafir 


ndi (ngi, z.) 


s»i u, kit 


ni 


u, a, e, m(u) 


ba, be 


Herero 


ndyi, inbi 


tu 


u, ku 


mu 


U, ///// 


vc 


Rotaa 


ni, i 


tu 


u, ku 


mu 


u, a, 


a 


Angola 


ngi 


tu 


u, ku 


mu, nu 


u, a, MU 


a 


Congo 


ngi, i, n 


tu 


u,o, — 


nu, lu 


0, a, c, w, n 


be 


Yao 


ni, n 


tu 


u, ku 


m(u) 


u, a, m(u) 


wa 


Mozambique 


ki 


ni 


n, u 


mfu) 


u, a, m(u) 


ya, a 


Cliwana 


ke, n, n 


re 


*>» .C" 


1<>, le- 


0, a, $110 


ba 


M|>ongwe 


mi 


a/vvc 


0, 


an wc 


a, ... 


w(i) 


Dualla 


n(a) 


di 


0, 





B, ... 


ba 
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which it is important to distinguish objective from subjective forms. 
For clearness" sake such objective forms are printed in italics. In 
the other columns no such distinction is to be made, as the objective 
forms do not differ from the subjective. 

N. B. The /("a/fr pronouns set in black leliers are found only in participial expressions. 
640. — As may be readily seen from these tables, most con- 
nective pronouns have almost the same form as the corresponding 
classifiers. A great exception to this principle is found in the pro- 
nouns which correspond to such classifiers as contain ;« or «,viz. MU, 
MI, MA. IN. For in most languages these classifiers commonly 
drop iheir vi or h when they are converted into pronouns, keeping 
it almost exclusively in the objective pronoun MU of cl. MU-BA. 
Strange to say, Lower Congo, Mpongwe, Dualla, and some other 
western languages differ on this point from the others by keeping 
the m or the « in most of those same pronouns. This difference is 
all the more remarkable as we have seen in the chapter on sub- 
stantives that in the Mpongwe classifiers the consonant tn is ge- 
nerally dropped, and in the Congo classifiers it is often weakened 
to « nasal. 



641.- 

with regard I< 



A', a. I. Modern Angola agrees in several i 
relaining ihe in in the connective pronouns iiu 



ivilh Lower Congo 



COMPARATIVE TABLE OF CONNECTIVE PRONOUNS. {Conf.) 





Cl. MU-MI. 


Cl. IN-ZIN, 


Cl. LI-MA, 


Cl. BU. 


Cl. KU, 




Sing, 


Piur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Sing. 


Tonga 


u 


-[ 




jj 


li 


a 


bu 


ku 


Kaguru 










li 


ga 


bu 


ku 


Boondet 










di 


ya 




ku 


NyamwezI 


E" 








li 


ga 




ku 


Kamba 




i 








ga 




ku 


Swahni 










li 


ya 




ku 


Pokomo 


u 


i 




zi 


dji 


ya 


lyu (?) 


ku 


Senna 








li 






bu 


ku 


Karanga 








ji 






bu 




Ganda 


gu 


ei 


'.J' 


li 


li 


ga 


bu 


ku 


Karir 




i.^f 


i./' 




li 


a, e, ica 


bu 


ku 


Herero 










(y)e,we 




ku 


Rotse 










li 








Angola 






v 


ji 








ku 


Congo 








ji. 


di 


me, ma 




ku 


Yao 




i' 


ji 




li 


ya 


u(?) 


ku 


Moiambtque 




ch> (?) 




Chi (?) 


ni 








Cliwana 








di 


le 




bn 


H" 


Mpongwe 


«{i) 


m{i) 


yii) 


^i) 


ny(i) 


n.(i) 


w(i) 


*(') 


Dualla 


""■ 






1 


di, li 




bu,bo 
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2. The Herero pronoun 1/1 correipondinf to d. MI is also interesting. 

3. Probably in Ganda, Yao, Kafir, Mozambique, etc., the ctnraoaanis /; j^ w^y^ etc., in 
the pronouns jfi/, //, tvu^yi^ etc., are merely euphonic (295\ The Rev. F. W. KoTbe thinks 
that some of them are vestiges of primitive consonants which have been weakened. 

642. — The subjoined tables of pronouns exhibit only regular 
forms independent of phonetic laws. To complete it, it will suffice 
to apply the general principles of Bantu phonetics which have been 
laid down in the first chapter of this work. Thus the pronoun ki of 
Kaguru, Swahili, Ganda, etc., will be changed to c or ch before 
vowels according to n. 258 ; the pronouns «, mu, ku, tu, bu, iu, 
will be changed in many languages to w, mw, kw, iw, bw, Iw, etc., 
before vowels ; likewise, before vowels the pronouns /. /^ ri, zi\ 
etc.. will in some languages be changed to^, ly, ry, zy, etc., and in 
others to^, /, r, z, etc., etc. Cf. principally nn. 247-298. 

643. — ^' ^' ^" (^^ same tables, it should be observed that in Kafir, Chwana, 
and Congo, the three locative classifiers are referred to by the pronoun ku (Chwana .^i?), 
instead of /<! (va, fa), ku {j^o) and mu (mo). The same takes place sometimes in Tonga 
and several other languages. 

§ 2. Connective Pronouns prefixed to verbs as Subjects. 

644. — As a rule every verb in an absolute clause requires a 
connective pronoun before it to point out the substantive subject. 



COMPARATIVE TABLE OF CONNECTIVE PRONOUNS. (Cont>.) 





CI. LU. 


CI. CI-Zl. 


CI. ka-tu. 


Locative Classes. 




Sing. 


Sing. 


Mur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


PA 


KU 


MU 


Tonga 


lu 


ci 


• 

Zl 


ka 


tu 


pa 


ku 


mu 


Kaguru 


li (?) 


ki 


hi 


ka 


• • • 


wa 


... 


• • • 


Boondei 


lu 


ki 


vi 


ka 


• • • 


ha 


ku 


mu 


Nyamwezi 


lu 


ki 


fi(?) 


ka 


tu 


ha 


ku 


• • • 


Kamba 


u 


ki 


• 

1 


ka 


tu 


... 


• • • 


mu 


SwahiU 


u 


ki 


vi 


ka 


• • • 


pa 


ku, y- 


mu, y. 


Pokomo 


tyu 


ki 


vi 


• • • 


• • • 


bfa 


• • 


• • • 


Senna 


• • • 


ci 


pi (.>), bzi 


ka 


• ■ • 


pa 


• • • 


mu 


Karanga 


ru 


• 

CI 


jwi 


ka 


tu 


pa 


ku 


mu 


Ganda 


lu 
lu 


ki 
si 


bi 

• 

7.1 


ka 

• • • 


• • • 

• • • 


wa 


ku 


• • • 


Kanr 




ku 




Herero 


ru 


tyi 


vi 


kc, (ru) 


tu 


P« 


ku 


mu 


Rotse 


• • • 


• 

SI 


• • • 


• ■ • 


• • • 


• • • 


ku 


• • • 


Angola 


lu 
lu 


ki 
ki 


• 

1 

• 

1 


ka 


tu 
tu 


• • • 


ku 


mu 


Congo 




ku 




Yao 


lu 


chi 


• 

1 


ka 


tu 


pa 


ku 


mu 


Mozambique 


u 
lo 


• 

1 
sc 


chi (?) 
(li 


• • • 

• • • 


• • • 

• • • 


va 


u 


m 


Chwana 




KO 




Mpongwe 


w(i) 


j(i) 


y(«) 


• • • 


• • • 


... 


• • • 


• • • 


Dualla 


• • • 


«, c 


bi, l>e 


• » • 


lo 


... 


• • • 


» • • 
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CIMUHA 
1, MUME 



CI. LI MA 



J Mt aH-Iayiya n 



Kafir 

Afna vAi-tinsn ujale.,.. A* 10 ne, /ihink to... 

Tina, ma »i-tyi saiitr, Ai lo ui, let tis cat all logelhei. 

( Iiiin-a-ta ia, ffViia vi-eba, \aii,yau have ilolen. 

} /nyiu, mnliidt a li? Nina. ni-^/W(>i«j .' Vou, where do j-aii live? 
( Ltza n-tedi m'maim, UQamala a-hlelitmamiiii, Godf/ii) tivei in the water.. 
t Ba-btu la^-mali ngubtt A Babuta \M.aitibati ngnho, the Buef'M/j'.J wear nu clolhn. 
J Mu-hnga u-inr'i/t, U m/amlv n-u/t, the river fit) it full. 

( Afi-hii^ i-uiiJt, I milaiiiht \-ztle, the rivers ((Aeyjate TuU. 

CI 1\ 7IV ' '"■?""'''■"■'''*"*''■'•'' I iteni^ y-emia fiina / Where did ihe cow goto? 
I /H-^oiiitxiaiiitaiii/i? / iU-bhiii x-emia fiiiia r Where i]iii \hc calXie go to } 
l-:ul-a \i-a-iala/a, / laiiga M-haMt, Ihc sun (il) Is srotchinE. 

K-Midi, A tHa.tan);a ^•ielile, the pumpkins (Ihey) nre Toiler. 

U lyaui\ya-ya vtla, ihe grass (il) is coming u|>. 

L'tH-fa \my» iu-JHa, dealh (il) v< ill come. 

Uhf-imiVt-ya liima, Ihc tongue f*!/ J bites. 

/ si-lalr K-ii'i'ii, a chair (it) has fallen. 

/ u-liito z-a-Tim, Ihe chairs (Ihey) fell. 

— ihc linby frVJis crjing. 

the babies (ihey) arc crying. 

KM-ya hhafaitsi, it is warm on ihe ground. 

Ku-j'^ H'li iiaiilii. il is warm below. 

Ku-/fl l^lia c •ullim. if is warm in ihe house. 



CI. CE.ZI 

CI.KA-TU 



CI. IIU. Bu-i=H\axla 

CI. KL'. Ku-faa^tM-tM-iika, 

CI. Ltl. Lu-limiXn-la Inma, 

I Ci-hula zi-a-ua, 

1 Zi.hih li-a «fl. 

( A'-i-fanib,! \u.-la lila, 

) Tu-famhi tu-/fl /i/fl. 
Loc. PA. Pi-/n/.afl-«j.*(rare 
Loc. KU. Ka/a fia iii-nsi, 
Loc, ML". i1/i,.«^i.H>/.. mu /n /i 

Similar examples might be given for all the other Bantu lan- 
guages. But they would present no remarkable difference. 

645. — Pronouns are often omitted before certain auxiliary 
forms of the verbs, as will be seen further on (nn. 873 and sqq). 

646. — Some peculiarities have to be noticed with regard to the 
pronouns of the first person singular and those of class MU-BA, 



I" In Chwana, Swahili, etc.. the full form of the pronoun of 
the 1"' person singular is reduced to « before certain auxiliary 
forms of the verbs. 

Ek. in Chh'ana : U-ia leka I may buy (= \it-ka reka). 

IN Swahili : N-'i? rudi, I shall come baclt (^ ni ta rudi). 



647. — ■'^' l>- '■ '" Tong.! ilie pronoun o 
iiiillcil in certain negative forms beginniti):; with 



' I do n 



648. — 2- 1" Lower Con^o the law seems to be to replace the full form ngi ( 
"Sy ^V ' Of y before such auxiliaiy forms, of ihe verbs as begin with a vowel, and by » 
before such au.>iiliary forms as begin with a consonant. Kx. : tiip'-tiu/a " I may go '■ 
y-a-yiiui.i " I went ", n-k-.i'-eHda " I go ". Cf Ucntley's Congo Grammar. 

649. — Of course wherever the pronoun of the first person j 
thus reduced to « nasal, the itumediate consequence of it is tn 
application of all the phonetic law.s rtlativi: to that sound. Tin 

ive^havc H-di-/«/(( " I strike ". u-lt-tida " thou strikestj 
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etc., instead of n-Xvtula, u-li-tula, etc. And in Yao, which softens 
consonants after ;/ nasal, we have n-desile " I have done ", u-lesile 
** thou hast done", etc., instead oin-iesile, u4esile, etc., etc., (cf. 69, 
11^ 77. etc.). 

650. — 2^ In Tonga, Kafir, Chwana,Herero, etc., the connective 
pronoun of the singular number of cl. M U-BA ( = *' he ") is regularly 
u (Chwana 0) in the affirmative forms of what may be called the 
historical or indicative mood of the verb, such as, in Tonga, u-kede 
** he is seated '*, u-a-kala •* he sat down *', u zookala '* he will sit 
down " (cf. 948). But in the negative forms of the same mood, and in 
all the forms of what may be termed the intentional mood, the same 
pronoun has the form a. Ex. in Tonga : ta Zrkede '* he is not 
seated ", ta di-kali ** he is not sitting down '*, ta dizi ku-kala ** he 
will not sit down "; adi-kale '* (I wish) he would sit down ", (let him) 
sit down ; a-/rt kali ** he must not sit down ", etc. 

651. — In Swahili the regular form of the same pronoun is a 
in every absolute clause. Ex. di-li ku-ja ** he came *' ; a-«a ku-ja 
'* he is coming ", etc. Apparently the same must be said of Nya- 
mwezi, Yao, Ganda, etc. 

652. — ^' ^* Whatever the exact genera! formula of the law relative to mono- 
syllables may be, the fact is that it causes this connective pronoun a to be replaced by 
yu before certain monosyllabic stems in Swahili and several other languages. Ex. in 
Swahili : yxi-mo *' he is therein ", yu-lo " he is there ", etc., (not a-m^, akOf etc.). 

§ 3. Connective Pronouns prefixed to verbs as Objects. 

653. — Besides the connective pronoun subject, transitive verbs 
admit also as prefix a connective pronoun of the class of their 
direct object. They even require it when this direct object is not 
expressed after them. These objective pronouns correspond to the 
French me, te, le^ leSy etc. 

Ex. Tonga Kafir 

u-VL^A-bonide, u-n^vbonile^ he has seen me. Cf. French : il ///*a vu. 

tu-a\LM'bonay $'a\LM'bona, we saw thee, „ nous te vtmes. 

tu-a-mubofia, s-a-m-bona, we saw him, „ nous U vtmes. 

tMisi-bona, w-aXxxbona, he saw us, „ il nous vit. 

iu-a-mM-bona, satixbona, we saw you, „ nous wus vimes. 

tu-a-h^bona, s-a-hdibona, we saw them, „ nous tis vtmes. 

iua-VL'bona (mulonga), sa-wu-boua (u m-lambo), wc saw it (the rfvcr). 

tu-a Vbona (mi-longa), s-a-yi-bona (i milambo), wc saw them (the rivers). 

tu-aX bona (in-^ombe), sa yi-bona (i nkomo), we saw it (the cow). 
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tu-a z\ bona ( in-gombt ), I i-a-zi-bona (i nkemo), we sa* ihem (the cows). 
tuaXxboua (i-sekua), saWhona (i dada), we saw it (the duck). 
tuai.hona (ma-ukua), \ s-avta.bona (a madada), wc saw them (the ducks). 
etc., etc. 

@34. — N. H. I In some languages even locative pronouns may be thus used as 
objects before verbs. Ex., in Tonga: Ua-n\M-lfmba (mu-nganda), "he painted it inside" 
(the interior of the house). 

2. In those forms of the verbs which contain an auxiliary the objective pronoun is not 
prefixed to the auxiliary, but to the principal verb. 

§ 4. Reflilxive Pronoun. 

655. — There is in nearly all, perhaps in all, the Bantu languages 
a reflexive pronoun of the same nature as those just described. Its 
form is : — 

Zi- in Tonga and Kafir. Ex. U-a-zi-bona " he saw himself". 
Dzi- in Nika. Ex. .-i -dzi-enefej-a " he goes for himself ", {from ku- 

endera " to go for... ") 
Dsi- {dzi- (?)) in Pokomo, {Zeilschrift. 18S8-89, p. 172). 
Ji-'m Swahili and Karanga. Ex. in Swahili : ku-ji-penda " to love 

oneself ". 
J^i- in Herero and Angola. Ex. in Angola; Eme ngi-ti-zola " I love 

myself ", (from ku-sola " to love"). 
Li- in Yao, Ex. ku-\\-gawa " to wound oneself", (from ku-gatva 

" to wound "). 
/- with strengthening of the following consonant in Chwana. Ex. 

O-a-i-lhiea " he spoke to himself", {from go-raea " to speak to ") 

— This i becomes i^- before vowels. Ex. go-'ikama " to touch 

oneself", {^romgo-ama" to touch "). 
/• in Kaguru. Ex. ho-i-loa " to strike oneself ", (from ku-toa " to 

strike "). 
B- in Ganda. Ex. kw-^-ita " to kill oneself ", (from ku-ila " to kill "). 



II. — Subsrantttie lper0onal Pronouns. 

656. — In most Bantu languages substantive personal pronouns 
appear under three different forms *, viz. : — 

i^ A self'Sianding form, which is a complete word by itself, as 
ime in ime/^z ndi-pengi, *' /, I am not mad *'. 

2^ An efuliiic form, which, being generally monosyllabic, 
cannot form a whole word by itself, as -ngu in mu-alume 7^rz-ngu 
*' my husband ", lit. •* the husband of me *'. 

iV. B, The enclitic forms which are set in italics in the subjoined tables are used 
exclusively in possessive expressions. 

3<^ A copula- containing form, which, though derived from the 
others in a regular manner, appears at first sight to differ from them 
sufficiently to deserve to be considered separately, as «^//;;/^ *• It is / ", 
ngue ** It is he **. 
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Person. Singular. 


1'* Person. 


Plural. 




bb 






M 












• 




.2. 


• 

• mm 




«.r 




c 




Is 


a 
2 


• mm 




li 




(/i 


c 


o 2 


M 


c 




o 2 




«^ 


U] 


w§ 


^ 


UJ 




ug 




%i 




o 


"5 






u 




{/) 






CO 








Tonga 


ime 


/ me, ngu 

\ njc (?) 


ndime 


isue 


sue, 


'isu 


ndisue 


Kaguru 


an ye 


nyc, ngu 


• • • 


ase 


se, 


'itu 


• • • 


Boondel 


mimi 


mi, -ngu 


• • • 


swiswi 


swi, 


itu 


• • • 


Nyatnwezi 


nene 


ne 


• • • 


isu 


tui. 


'isu 


• • • 


Kamba 


ninye 


nye, -kwa 


• • • 


nifi 


•i. 


'itu 


• • • 


Swahlli 


mimi 


mi, -ngu 


ndimi 


sisi 


swi, si. 


Hu 


ndisi 


Pokomo 


mimi 


mi 


• » • 


swiswi 


swi 


• • • 


... 


Nika 


mimi 


mi, -ngu 


ndimi 


suisui 


sui, 


'ihu 


ndisui 


Senna 


ine 


■«■ {z. 


ndine 


ife 


fc. 


'lU 


ndifc 


Karanga 


erne 


me, -ngu 


ndime 


isu 


su. 


'idu 


ndisu 


Ganda 


nze 


iige 


• •• 


fwe, fe 


fe 




... 


Kafir 


mna 


m {«■ mi) 


ndim 


tina 


li. 


'itu 


siti 


Herero 


oami 


ami, -ndye 


owami 


ete 


eie, 


'itu 


oete 


Angola 


erne 


ami 


... 


etu 


etu 




• •• 


Congo 


mono 


tm 


. • . 


yeto 


... 


'Ho 


... 


Yao 


une 


ne, -ngtt 


• ■ • 


uwe 


we, 


'itu 


... 


piozambique 


minyo 


mi, -ka 


(dimi 
\ diminyo 


hiyano 


hena. 


-ihu 


• . . 


Chwana 


nna 


me, (-Xvi) 


ke nna 


( rona 
) chona 


1 ch'o. (•«="») 


ke rona 


Mpongwe 


mie 


mie, -mi 


• •• 


axwe 


zwe, 


• • 

'fiO 


••• 


DuaUa 


mba 


-mi 


■ • • 


bifo 


... 


'SU 


... 
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\ I. Forms. 
I. Enclitic forms. 

657. — The enclitic forms of the substantive pronouns are the 
simplest of all. The principle of the formation of most of them is 
very plain from the subjoined tables, viz. : in most classes of nouns 

they consist of a connective pronoun and the sujfix o, blended 
together with the usual contractions. Thus, in cl. MU-MI we find 
u-o or w-o in the singular, and i-o or y-o in the plural, where a or zc; 
and t or^, are the connective pronouns of the same class, while o 
is the suffix proper to substantive pronouns. 

658. — Important apparent exceptions to this principle may be 
observed in the enclitic pronouns of cl. MU-BA, and in those of 
the 1"' and 2'' person, For the ending o shows itself in a few of 
them only. But the divergency between the mode of formation of 
these pronouns and that of the others may not be so great in reality 
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Tonga 


iue 


ue, -i'o 


ndiue 


imue 


mue, 


.,-„p 


ndinyue 


Kaguru 


agMegwe 


giie, -ia 




anye 


njie. 






Boondel 




we, -to 




nwinwi 








Nyamweil 


wewe 


we, -to 




imue 


mue. 


■inii 




Kamba 




we, -jity 


... 


inywi 


nywi. 


■inyii 




Swahilt 




,ve, .i-a 


ndiwe 


nyinyi 


nyi. 




ndinyi 


Pokomo 




we 




nywinywi 


nywi 






Nlka 




-i-fl 












Senna 




we, -i-o 


ndiwe 




mue. 




ndjmue 


Karanga 






ndiwe 










Ganda 
















Kafir 




we, -ta 


tiRuwe 










Harero 


ove 








ene, 




oene 


Angola 


eye 


c 




enu 








Congo 


ngeye 


nge, -i-u 




yeno 








Yao 


ugwe 


gwe, -*(■ 












Moiamblqufl 


weyo 


we, .0 


diwe 


nyenyu 


nyenyo 


•i/iyu 




Chwana 


>vena 


0. (-,>.'■';.»,"■ 


ke wena 


nvena 


lo, 


-tno 


kc lon!» 


M poll K we 


awe 


o, we, ■>'. 




anwe 


nwe, 


■Hi 
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VV.1 






binyo 
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as it seems to be at first sight, as the following considerations may 
show : — 

659. — i^ The fullest and more primitive forms of the pronouns 
in cl. MU-BA, and in the i^^^ and 2^ person, seem to be the 
following : — 



Common form. 

ir^ PERS. SING.: mui (perhaps mbttt) 

whence ///^, mi 
ny€{i22) 

»<? (73.CIC-) 
int pERs. PLUR.: stu (or tue^fue^ etc.) 

2<^ PRRS. SING.: ,, lU (whence u^, o^ 265) 

2^ PERS. PLUR.: ,, //////( whence n^Ycv, 122) 

CI.MU-BAsiNO.: ,, ii/( whence /^,^<j'M, etc.) 

Cl.MU-BA PLUR.:,, bao{y^\itXiZt bo^UKLO^^Kz.) 



AriEk TilE POSSESSIVE PARTICLE. 

-ngt* or w/(f.This with the poss.part.|;ivcs -atti^u mine, 

whence -<z-/i^/i(273) 
etc. 

•«j/<(=<i.iV«), ours. 
-a-kOf thine. 
-cnu( =<f •/////), yours. 
'ii'l'iu, his. 
•a-ito^ theirs. 



'isu or -ilu. 

ko. 

•inc, 'inu. 
•>t«^ whence •^,-.r),, 

bo „ 



I* 



*f 



I* 



ft 



ft 



I « 



1 1 



It 



2^ Considering that almost all ihese forms end in ue or o, 
reduced in some cases to «, and comparing them with the substan- 
tive pronouns of the other classes, most of which take o as their 
suffix, it may be said that we have here nothing else than an 
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• 


. ^ 
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• 


. ^ 
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kS 
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• aw 
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s 

^ 


. mm 


2-5 


c 
2 


"o 


ll 




(A 


c 


^ 


V) 


c 


® = 




C. 


M 


^§ 


^ 


tu 


w§ 




TJ 




u 


TJ 




u 




</) 






C/5 






Tonga 


uwe 


uc, 'ku€ 


nguc 


abo bo 


mbabo 


Kaguru 


yuyu 


yu, 'kwe 


• • • 


wao 


• • • 


Boondei 


ycyc 


yc, 'kwe 


• • • 


wao 


* 

• • • 


Nyamivezi 


uwe 


uc, 'kue 


• • • 


a wo wo 


• • • 


Kamba 


miya 


ya, 'kwi 


a • • 


acho cho, ^iyo 


• • • 


Swahlli 


ycyc 


yc, ke 


ndiye 


wao 


ndio 


PoKomo 


tyciyc 


lye 


• • • 


wao 


• • • 


Nika 


• • • 


'kwe 


■ • • 


ao 


• • • 


Senna 


iye 


yc, 'Che 


ndiye 


iwo wo 


\ ndiwo 


Karanga 


iyc 


yc, -# 


ndiye 


iwo wo 


ndiwo 


Ganda 


yc 


yc 


• • • 


be bo 


• • • 


Kafir 


ycna 


yc, ke 


nguye 


bona bo 


ngabo 


Herero 


oyc, eye 


e, e 


• • • 


owo, ovo wo 


... 


Angola 


mucne 


^ 


• • • 


enc i\ 


... 


Congo 


yandi 


'fitii 


• • ■ 


yau yau 
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• • • 
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application of the general phonetic principle of Bantu that ne and o 
are convertible in given cases (265). 

660. — Hence the general law of the original formation of 
simple substantive pronouns in Bantu may be expressed by the 
following formula : — 

Connective pronoun + sztffix -M^ or -o. 

N. il. The presence of i in -ko" ihec " and -kue " lie " after ihe possessive pnnieic it is 
pciliaps merely euphonic, or, lo be more cxacl, is iiilended lo prevent contractions 
which might interfere with clearness of expression, 

II. Self-standing forms, 

661. — Great dialectic divergencies are noticeable in the forma- 
tion of the self standing substantive pronouns. However they all 
seem to be applications of the one and same great principle of 
avoiding monosyllabic self-standing words (44). 

For, admitting this to be the correct view of the subject, we find 
that in order to maintain this principle : — - 
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a) Swahili, Nyaitiwezi, Nika, etc., make use of reduplications, 
e. g. mi-mi " I ", in Swahili. 

b) Kafir, Chwana, etc., make use of the suffix -«« or -ne " self", 
e. g. m(i)na " I ", In-Kafir. 

c) Tonga, Senna, Kamba, etc., make use of some kind of article, 
e. g. ni-nye " I ", in Kamba. 

JV. B. Possibly the Kamba prefix m means" self", exactly as the Chwana suffi* ■«* or na. 

d) Lower Congo, Mozambique, Mpongwe, etc., make use in 
some cases of prefixes, in others of suffixes. 

N. B. t. It is probable that the Ganda pronouns nst, tHwe^fwe^ etc., are monosyllabic 
(cf. 45). If so, they must be considered at being proclitic, not self-standing, pronouns. 

1. 1 bavenot sufficiently reliable or abunditnt dataon substantive pronouns in Nywema, 
Duatla, etc., to lay down the principle of their formation. 

In Tonga, Senna, Swahili, etc., there are apparently no self- 
standing substantive pronoims out of cl. MU-BA, and the 1"' and 
2** person. Demonstrative pronouns are used instead, or those 
forms of substantive pronouns which contain the copula, as will be 
seen further on. 
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III. Copula-containing forms. 

662. — If we consider the copula-containing forms of thi; sub- 
staiiii\c [jroiiouns, we shali find tlinc all oi them contain an encliiic 
pronoun as one of their elements. Their other element is a sort of 
copula which is modified according to the classes or remains inva- 
riable, more or less according to the principles laid down above 
regarding the copula beforti ordinary substantives (582-5SX). 

The formulas of .such expressions arc : — 
IN ■l'o.\tiA;Coi)iilalive itriifix varj'iny willi lliiitl.i^s, vi/, «^//, m/'<f, «_//, clc , - emliuc 

siibsianlive i>roiiouii, 
IN Kauk asu Kaguko (?) : Co[:ulalivi; prelix varying wiiii ihc class, liul wiihotit 

initial nasal in most cases-, 4- enclitic substantive pronoun. 
IN SwAHii.i, Karanga, Senna, etc. :rii« co])ulaiive [irefix udi invariable, r enclitic 

subsi.-iniivc |)ronouii. 
IN Chwana ; The copulalive partii.le ke invariable, !- enclitic substantive jirononn, 



suffix 
/>'. 1. Expressions 
u Inngiiagesoiily. 



of the kind just described have 
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I. In.Herero 1 Rndm 
I™ person plural, and ot 
power as the copula. 



" it is I ". Otit it also probably a copulative pronoun of ihe 
e of the i' peraoD plural, as if the article o had the same 



^ 2. Use of the Different Fokms. 
I. Seir-sUndlng Torms. 

663. — Substantive personal pfoiiouns are used in their self- 
standing form principally to express contrast or emphasis { = Frencli 
moi, iof, ini, eux, etc., before or after verbs). Ex. : — 

Tonga ; 
lue muloti, lit. tlwu, ihou art a sorcerer. 
A/tt-soo-jana baaka sika, inyuc ka mvli Itde, you will find llial tliey came while you, 

you were asleep. 
Bo ba-la luba, iue »-/i »<i, they are while, (but) Ae, he is black. 
Isue tU'li iaitini, izio (ti-ptmbeh) n-tipaii, (as for) kj, we are small, but lluy (the 

sea-cows) they are big. 

664. — Sknna: 
Ene ndi-na kala, I, 1 remain ; iue una kaia, thcu, thou remainest ; iye ana kah. 
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he, he remains ; ife ti-na kala, len, we remain ; imue mit-ita knla, yon, you remain ; 
iwo ana kala. Uity, they remain ; kala-ui imue, do ye remain, j'cw, etc. 

665. KabaNGA : 

Isu li-rih.t-ii'ciiii.t, iiu mu-kuriiana; wi, K'e are small, iluy (e. g. sea-cows) they are big. 

Ibo I'afi/ie, ilicy (e. g. the men), they said no. 

U-iw-l<n!j;a iue, ihou art mad, thou. 

Imue mu-.^-fana Reja : you, you are like Ood. 

lye, na-ru-hi \c n-kuruana ; ht, he was a great king. 

636. — Old Angola (from F. deCoucto's Angola Catechism, Rome, i66i) : 
yga-kii-iaicHe iye ngaiiit rami, I have offended you, yati my Ixird (page C). 
Bene, okilatn kiaa ,- thty, the three of them (ii, ii), 
Enue, IK (iIh oiiotoli), you and all men (ji, 17). 
i\fu-)ij:-i;!e\mt iv^ona yenii. do ye know me, wf your Lord (|i. 17). 

667. — Hkhero (from Dr. Biittner's Marchen der Ova -He rem in (lie 
/.dtichnj: j'.ir afrikanhche Sprachen, 18S7-.S8) : 

Ku-twa ete k'e iivi, to deliver hi from evil (|t, 294). 
/"'( ove, it is not ihee (]>. 1 90). 

668. — Sw^Hiu (from Dr. Steere's Su^ahiH Tales, Loudon rSSg) : 
Wewe ingia minui, go iiisiide, Ihoii. 

Wewe naiiil or weye iiatiil Who art tliou ? (p. 338). 

It'll. tfkn 7.vpi, wee? Mimi nafoka mjini ku'elu. Where dost thou come Irom. 

Ihou ? /, 1 come from our town (p. 338). 
Kii-iiywa wewe, drink thou (]>. 358). 

IVii-ka-eiida vivio hii-io, thus tliey went. lit. they went //, that (manner), (p. 341). 
Papa (papo (?)) Afl/w = here, (lit. (at) il, this place). 

669. — Kahr: 

Kiiya haiiiha mna. tit- There will go myself, i, e. I will go myself- 
Xda ku ku-hulala wena, ukubiX utiho. lit. Thee I shall kill, if ihou sayst so. 
Kwab'i iijiito iiku/a ku-a lo mfo ■ ba/i ke bona, bapuma emanzini, such was the deat h 
of that man ; as lo Ibem, they came out of the water. 

670. — Gani>\ {from the Gramniairt Jiuganda): 

Tii iia sika gue o-kia Ii mulmuHt l,it. Shall we come into power when Mu*, thou art 

Mill alive? 
Nze hut ndia mmere, sikktila, /, when I eat porri<i.i,'e, I cannot be satiated. 

671. — Chwvna: 

Nna, ka-repilo, lit. /", 1 said so(Cris|rs Gr., p. 13), etc.. etc. 

672. — ^. 1- !■ In some limi;iiat;es. vi/,. in Karanga, llerero, Cliwana, M,»am- 
liii|iie, ell',, siibiLniuive pronouni arc also iiscil rcnuliirly in ilieir sclf-siandini; form after 
liii- |irci'iis.inm nlili 11 means " Willi, nnii, alsii ", vi(. iiti nr lu in Kiiranna ami llerem 
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Ex. : Karanga : Ne-ebo, ba^ka-ba banji^ they also became numerous. 

HsRERO : N'eye a kotoka^ and she came back ; n'owo vain^ and they went. 
Mozambique : Ni-minyo gi-na hogoloa^ I too, I shall come back. Ni-yena 

a-kala na mwaraui^ he too had a wife. 

IN Chwana : Le-ene, he too ; le-bone, they too, etc... 

373« — -• I^ Chwana and Mozambique, substantive pronouns are used regularly 
in their self-standing form after several other prepositions or particles (cf. Crisp's 
Chwana Gr.^ p. 13). 

II. Enclitic forms. 

674. — The reader may remember first that all the other forms 
of substantive pronouns contain at least originally the enclitic form. 
This is found also doing duty regularly either as a noun or as a 
determinative in many other expressions which vary according to 
the different languages. 

Thus, in Tonga, we find it : — 

a) After the prep, a " and, with, also''. 

Ex. : Badinka ayxt, ku-nganga^ they went to the doctor with him, (lit. they went 
healso to the doctor). 

A^ B, Concerning the forms of the pronouns after the other prepositions in Tonga, 
cf. 688 and 1040-1041. 

b) Before or after verbal expressions without emphasis. 

Ex. : Ue »•//... He (the man already mentioned), he says... 
Balapilila sue, they pray for us. 

c]^ Before locative compressions. 

Ex. : Ta mu-toc-inki ko ku-lia^ do not go there, lit... to it, that (place). 

d) In such expressions as u-ci'/ivro, he is still there ; u-a-ti ko 
lu-bela^ he was there from the beginning, etc. 

675. — In Karanga, Swahili, Kafir, Senna, Angola, etc., we 
find these enclitic forms of pronouns in the same cases as in Tonga, 
though not so often before verbal expressions, and in several others, 
more particularly after prepositions in general, and often before 
numbers, as also before the word? which render our ** all ". Ex. : — 

Karanga : 

Ndoonda na-yo (0*'"^) ^i^* ^ ^^^^^ g^ ^Y *^ (t^c road). 
Banubeja ku-nasM^ men came to us, 

676. — Angola : 

Onganayekala nat, the Lord is with tha {CaUchism, p. a). 
Ku4undana\o^ to%irttQhi/{itikNako, the arm) (p. 23). 
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O miieiiye uae uuile'^Q o kii kaiula mo » ii'iyctyo... lit. his 5oul went Ihillier lu draw 

from thtnin ihe souls... (ibid., p. 17), 
miissa iiflii tii/it 0, lit. our food gii'e il (to) us {ibid., [i. i ). 
Itiixi iij;irif/a yo, the sins I have committed (lh<m) (p. 54), 

677. — SwAiiiLt : 

l.<iae' simba f(-mo ndani. Oho 1 lion, ihou art there inside. 

I'n-mo ndani, he is l/ure inside. 

Nam\, and (or) with me ; //ir-we, and (or) with //*«, etc... 

5/ mi. it is not /.■ ii-ye, it is not lie, elc... 

Ki-i'i nilicho «a-cho, the knife I have..., lit. the knife I am // with 1/ (cf. 733). 

Zo z«te(njiaj, all the roads, lit. /Aiy all (the roads). 

678. — Senna : 
5/-ne, it is not /. 

Aflin-fifti-yt nkali, and he entered inside. 

Mba-pila n^-yo ( m/'iizi ) ii-nyumhi, and he entered the house with H (the fjoal). 

679. — K„,ii: 

Viza ni. come.v^ 

f ko^"-ni, he is lliere near jiw. 

Asi-yt, it is not /le. 

Asi-lQ hailie, il is not a horse, lit. it (is) jiot //, horse. 

680. - f.AND.V ; 

Xa nge. and (or) «ilh me. 

N'a-i.Hnigiila WO e mpngi. lit. and he drew out there a pole, 

681. — 3" In Herero after prepositions and lociillve classifiers 
we do not as a rule find enclitic, but self-standing pronouns, 
liiiclitic pronoiins are found however in locative expressions of a 
different kind. 

K)[. .Vh/IcO, and he yoes o^f there). 

A-rire ty'iitiia mo i"'c ndyatii, lii, and she pot it in therein in the sack {Zeitxhri/t, 

1887-SS, 1). tIJO). 

682. — 4' In Chwana enclitic substantive pronouns are found 
;ilmosi exclusively after the preposition na " with ". 

Ex. Naho " wiih them ", na~0 " with thee ", elc. The locative pronoun m is often 
used after a negative copula. Ex. Gn neo, he is not there (= Tonga fa a-ko, 
Kafir a ka koj- 

683. — 5° In Mozambique enclitic subst;intive pronouns are 
found principally after a negative copula. 

y.\. Art vo. he is not there, ( = Swahili //n-ko). 

Afiiivi' i7,i,'/hio Amritni, I am not he, Aiiiran, { - Swahili mimi j/-ye AinraHi). 

.V. li. .Seir-sl.indinK pronnuns are used rej;iiliirly In most ollirr r.iscs. K\. .Vi-Hiiiii-i' 
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684. — From all this are excluded possessive expressions. For 
in these almost all the Bantu . languages agree in regularly using 
enclitic pronouns. 

Ex.: IN Tonga: Ingombt tia-n%\x^ »/Vtu, ziVnu, iiVi-bo, etc. my, our, your, their 
cattle, etc., (cf. 659). 

III. Copula-containing forms. •* 

685. — I" These copula-containing forms are used generally 
before substantives, or independently, to assert identity with tk par- 
ticular and determined person or thing. 

Ex.: Tonga, Karanga, Senna : Iwe ndi-UC Marani^ You arc Maran, lit. You, it is 
you^ Maran. 
SwAHiLi : Wnve ndi-we Afaram\ do. 

Mozambique : IVeyo di-we Afaratii, do. 

Kafir : Wena ngu-we Marani, do. 

Chwana : Wena ke-wena Afarafigy do. 

• OoO. — A^. ^. I. A similar construction in Hercro is the following: Owami 
Kaan, I am Kaare, lit. It is I, Kaare. Cf. 662. 

Do/. — 2. Wc may observe in Tonga the diflferencc between such expressions as 
lue mu'loti and Ndiwa mu-loMi, The first means only : " You are a sorcerer " ; the 
second means : " You arc the sorcerer (1 am looking for) ". 

Tonga idiom : Nceco ci nda-ta fuambana Jtu-sa, " that is why I have not hurried 
to come ". Oi^ntu ** a thing '' is here understood. 

688. — 2^ Jn Tonga these copula- containing pronouns are also 
used regularly after all prepositions and locative classifiers, though 
not always after the particle a when it means "and " (cf. 674), nei- 
ther after the possessive particle a (684). 

Ex.: 7V-/a hondua a ngue, ambabo, we shall rejoice with him, with them. 
U-a-inka huH Ti^iX\o(i'Saku)^ he is gone to him (to the devil). 
N. B. With regard to the insertion of ii between ku and ndilio^ cf. n. 1040. 

U-a-lapela anzxo (in-gubo)^ he wears them (clothes) when praying, lit. : he 
U-bed* anga ndi-me, he is like me. [v^^Y^ ^'^^ them. 

N. B. I do not know that these peculiar constructions have been noticed as yet in 
other Bantu languages. 

§ 3. Varia. 

689. — I® In Tonga, the suffix -nya " self ", equivalent to the 
Kafir -«a, Chwana -na or -tu, Ganda -una, Mozambique -nyo, etc. 
(cf. 824), is often added to substantive pronouns for the sake of 
greater emphasis. 

Ex.: Tu'ia hondua a-nguenyHf (LtMa), wc shall rejoice with him himself (God). 
Neieeionfdi w, (ci-ntu)^ that \s the s^x^ thing. 
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690. 
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- ;V. B. 1. In the bsc two e.\pres5ions /, 
Id j((7areen( 
nya «<i <ihi 

691. — 2" In Tonga the suffix -bo is generally appended to 
substitutive pronouns of the i''' and 2'' person when they are 
preceded by the particle a " and, also ". Hence a-sue-\iQ, we also ; 
(r-;;j'//f-bo, you also ; a-e-ho ( = a-uc-\iO). thou also ; a-mbcho 
( ^a-mc'\xi\. I also. This suffix -bo is radically identical with -mtie 
'■ one. another " (n, 792). 

X. II. r. Likewise in Karjinya na-sii-ha UiiuUt, " we sliall go, we also ", and in Senna 
/ifi-.bvo " 1 also ", //f.bve " wc also ", etc. 

2. K;iliri use in similar cases the |}ieli>; kwi- " ;lIso ". li\. kwt-miui " I loo " 
iru'ti-ic'dia " ihou also ", etc. 

692. — 3'^ In Ganda we find a sort of dual formed in the same 
manner with the suffix -tnbi " two {cf. 792) ". Kx. /e-i/ibi " both of 
us " ; bo-mbi " both of them " etc. (cf. 794). 



III. — X)Emonatratioe Btonouns. 

693. ^The various forms of demonstrative pronouns are distri- 
butable into ftindamenial, emphatic, and copula-containing forms*. 
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Class MU-BA. 





Singular 


■..Uf'HlU 




Pl.UKAl. 


BAn/u 






,.-. p 


sition 


!■' Fos. 


3' Pos. 


[-' P 


siti.n 


2' I'OS. 


3" I'os. 


Toug.i 


„.v„ 


..oumo 


loiyo 


(o'uln 


aba 


(a;bano 


a bo 


fajbali.. 


Kayiin. 


ay 11 




yuyci 


yudi,; 








wadia 


Nyamweii 


uyu 




uyo 




aiva 








Bunndei 


11 yu 




uyo 


yuda 


aw.i 




a wo 


wada 


Kamli.i 




iiyn 


uyu 


uuya 




aya 




aa) ;i 


Swahili 


hiiyii 




iiuyo 


yule 


hawa 






>^ak 


Pokomu 


lluyii 




liiiyo 


li..vude 


haiva 




ban 


hau.Hle 


Senna 


uyu 




uy.i 


ale 


aiva 






ale 


Karanga 


iijoyu 






I'eiondia 










Gandii 






oyo 






bano 


abo 


tab 


Xiisrf-KaTir 


"l«" 




lo« 0, lo 


I0W.1, U 


aba 




abo 


abava 


Ziilu-K^nr 


lo 


lona 


IO>V.> 


,'Z' 


laha 




labo 


laba'ya 


Herero 


li;nsui 








(i'mba 






■J ';^l 


Angola 


iu 




(.)o 










'i)ana 


Lower Congo 


.lyii 




oyo 




aya 








Yao 


.■,.i[ii 


(ajjino 


(a)jojo 


(aJjiiU 


(a)wa 


(ajivano 


(a)wn 


(a)wala 


Moiambliiiie 




ula. Din 


uyo 


ok 




.-ila 


ayo 


ale 


c:liw.iii;< 


ei> 


I ^H.'t 


toil 


cole 


ba 


' 1 '".'!.' 




ImIc 


M|)<»iuwu 




wtno 


w.,1.0 
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The student's attention is particularly called to the fact that our 
adverbs ** here ", ** there ", *' yonder '*, are rendered in Bantu 
by the demonstrative pronouns which correspond to the locative 
classes PA, KU, and MU. 

§ I. Fundamental Forms. 

694. — In Bantu grammars the fundamental forms of demon- 
strative pronouns are generally distributed into pronouns expressive 
of proximity, pronouns expressive of things already mentioned, or 
of limited distance, and pronouns expressive of greater distance. 
This certainly is not a correct view of the subject, at least in those 
languages on which the greatest amount of reliable materials is 
available. My informants of various tribes all agreed in distri- 
buting these pronouns as follows : — 

I® Pronouns expressive of proximity to the person speaking, or, as 
we may call them, demonstrative pronouns of the i"^ position. 
Ex. in Tonga : eli sekua,' \}cl\% duck (near me\ 

In some languages these pronouns have two forms, the one 
without any suffix, as aba in aba bantu ** these people ", the second 
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Class MU-MI. 





Singular 


. : MU'Cila 




Plural 


: MIcila 






1"* Position 


2^ Pos. 


3^ Pos. 


!"» Position 


2** Pos. 


t Pos. 


Tonga 


r 

(o)yu 


(o)uno 


(o)yo 


(o)ulia 


• 


(e)ino 


(c)yo 


(e)ilia 


Kaguru 


au 


« • • 


uo 


udia 


ai 


• • • 


iyo 


idia 


N yam was! 


ugu 


• • • 


ugo 


• • • 


• • 

11 


• • • 


io 


• • • 


Boondai 


• • • 


unu 


uwo 


uda 


• • • 


inu 


iyo 


ida 


Kamba 


• • • 


uya 


uyu 


uuyd 


• • • 


iya 


iyu 


iiyii 


Swahili 


huu 


• • • 


huo 


ule 


hii 


• • • 


hiyo 


ile 


Pokomo 


huu 


• • • 


huo 


huude 


hii 


• ■ • 


hiyo 


hiide 


Senna 


uu 


... 


• • • 


ule 


• • 

11 


• • • 


iyo 


ile 


Karanga 


oyu 


. • • 


oyo 


(e)ondia 


• • • 


• • • 


iyo 


ilia 


Ganda 


. • • 


guno 


ogo 


guli 


• • • 


gino 


cgio 


gili 


Xosa-Kafir 


lo 


• • • 


lowo,lo 


Iowa, la 


le 


• • • 


leyo, lo 


leva, la 
feya 


Zulu-Kafir 


lo 


lona 


lowo 


Iowa 


le 


lena 


Icyo 


Heraro 


(i)mbui 


• • • 


• • • 


( abuini 
( mbttiiu 


(i)inibi 


• • • 


• • • 


( mbini 
Imbina 


Angola 


• 

lU 


• • • 


(i)o 


(i)una 


cyi 


• • • 


oyo 


ina 


Lower Congo 


owu 


• • • 


owo 


owuna 


emi 


• • • 


emio 


emina 


Yao 


(a)u 


(a)uQo 


(a)oo 


(a)ula 


(a)ji 


(a)iino 


(a)jo 


(a)jila 


Mozambique 


• • • 


(ula 
\ una 


uyo 


ole 


• • • 


chila 


• • • 


chile 


Chwana 





jono 


00 


ole 


e 


( eno 
{•n« 


ceo 


ele 


Mpongwe 


. • • 


wins 


wons 


* • • 


• • • 


yiiio 


yoiis 


• • « 
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with ilie sLiffi-i no (iia, la), iis Inino in hanln Imno, which menus 
also " these people ". 

z" Pronouns expressive of proximity lo the person spoken to, 
whatever be the ilistance from the person speiiking. or demonstra- 
tive pronouns of the 2*' position. Ws.. Elio sekua, that duck (near 
voii). Almost all these pronouns end in -o. 

;," Pronouns expressive u^ ifistance from bolli the person speaking 
and I lie person spoken to, or demonstrative pronouns of the 
,V' position, \:\. Hlilia stkun, that duck (far both from me and 
from you). 

695. — -^' ''■ ""'* '1''^'' '* '''^ correcl dui^ioii of dcinnusiralive pronouo-s al 
le.iji III lonnii, Kaianga, Kafir, Chivana, and Scnnn. That lUe ^ame may be i^inl iif 
S>\a]iili and Angola can be safely established by considerinf; ibnl in ilie safest specimens 
of native literature in these lansjuaycs the Ucinonstrniive piunuuns ciidiiiy with llie sulTix 
-I'atc Used almost exclusively «itli refcri'iii-c to position near the person spoken to. 
I'hiTe is no difficulty with regard to ibe pronouns of the first or the tliiiil position. 

696. — E^. In Stt.MiJI.i {from Steele's Sumliili T.des, London, 1S89) : 

I'aj^e zo.i'me kt'.-tHiUi kwitharriika\\&'p<.\ \ou have gone in a hiiri) thiilicr iyiVtxtL you xtxti). 

do, .\'iin^i-jcii hiyo tunibako, \ am waiting for ilutt tobacco 'which i say is near^"!'/*), 

do. A7/;.'.i kiclio kita kiiuma, l/i.il head U'fymus) «ill ache. 
I'agejG./fA ,' miniie Ti'anj;ii,... maiieiw yayo kuia yayo sikii ^a/e .' Ah '. my hiisli.ind, 
evciy day //loie words [n/yi>iir.'i. t/i-<f same words. 
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iy-9f>ml 




I't 


lrii,\i,; {y.)lX-%nm/>.\ 




V" Position. 


-pos, 1 


3' pos. 


J- !'u 


silion. 2" ]>os. y' iHJb. 


Tonga 


.i 


■ejino 


eyo 


(e)ilia 


eii 


(e 'inn 


e/io (cViha 


KaBuru 






iyo ' 


id.a 


.u\ 




luQ (?) iidia 


Nyamwcil 
































Kamba 




lya 




iij.i 


... 


dya 


ayu iiiya 


Swdhlli 






IJO 


lie 


bi/,i 




hi^D <|IC 


Pokumu 






hiyu 


biole 


bui 




lii/o 1 hidde 


Senna 


ii 


.., 


lyo 


ile 


iii 




\ta \ .lie 


Karanica 


ci 




lyo 


(<-)ilia 


fi)<.ji 


,.. 


ij" 


.1 tcl..lL. 


Ganda 




eno 


eyo 


cli 




linu 




' 'Tili 


Xosa-Kanr 


le 




J ]■:)•'' 


li'''' 


c(i 




em 


.I.«)T1 


Zulu-Kanr 


le 


lena 


'leV j 


,'r};',u 


le/i 




Icia 


iSy;, 


Herero 


1 iirii. 








[i.nna 








Angola 


eyi 




oyi. ! 


inn 


Cli 




it\n 


jilVl 


Lower Cungcj 








cyiiin. 








tjina 


Yiiii 


a'JI 


.a.jiu.i 




laijila 








(a)sila 


Mi'iainlilque 




ila 


iyi> ,-| 1 


lie 




. ill la 




rl.ilr 


niiw-liia 


c 


1 '!"; 




L'k- 


l%c 


;;-;;;; 


1^e<> 


Isrlr 


M,..,„»;wa 
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>■"" 
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Cf. ibiticm, page 26, line 12 ; p. 36, 1. 7, 8 and 36; p. 40, 1. 3, 9, 10, etc. .\'. A\ At page 40, 
line 8, of the same work, the pronoun hiio in nyumha hilo " this house ", mi^jht be thought 
to create a difiicully ; but in reality it is a misprint for ////. Nyumba hllo is in no sense 
correct, because wjw/z/^i is a word of cl. IN, while hito isof cl. LI. 

697. — Ex. In Angola : 

O messo at 00, those eyes {0/ yours). From Father dc Coucto's CVf/., p. 3. 

1. Formation of these pronouns. 

698. — As may be easily seen from the subjoined tables, the 
most general formula for the formation of these demonstrative 
pronouns is as follows : — 

C none, or no('Ha^-la)^ for the 1'"' position. 
A kind of article • connect, pr. j-suftix-^ -t? for the 2'' position. 

( lia (ox la, ua^ ya^ le) for the 3*' position. 

The article seems not to be used at all in Chwana, Mozambique, 
or Mpongwe. In the other languages it is left out only in given 
cases, which vary according to the different languages. 

The forms of the same article are also various, viz. a in Yao; a, r, 
or 0, in Tonga, according to the class of the pronoun, etc. It may be 
noticed that we meet here one of the rare instances in which the 
Zulu language differs from Xosa. I'or the article of the demonstra- 
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Class LI-MA. 






A/*'l'Su//ti 






Singular : 


(L)I-sumo 


I 


'l.URAI. : 


; 




1"' Pobition 


r' Pob. 


3' Pos. 


1 
!"►• Position 


2'» Pos 


3' Pos. 


Tonga 


eli 


(e;lino 


elio 


(e)liha 


aya 


(a)ano 


ayo 


(a)alia 


Kaguru 


ali 


• • • 


lilo(?) 


lidia 


aya 


• • • 


ayo 


yadia 


Nyamwezi 


in 


• • • 


ilo 


• • • 


aya 


• • • 


ayo 


• • • 


Buondel 


idi 


• • • 


ido 


dia 


aya 


• • • 


ayo 


yada 


Kamba 


• • 

11 


• • • 


iyu 


iiya 


• • • 


ijaa 


gau 


gaiya 


SwahUl 


hili 


• • • 


hilo 


lile 


haya 


• • • 


hayo 


yalc 


Poke mo 


hidji 


... 


hidjo 


hidjide 


haya 


• • • 


hayo 


hayade 


benna 


iri (r) 


• • • 


iro(r) 


rile (.>) 


aa 


• • • 


• • • 


ale 


Karanga 


eri 


• • • 


• • • 


(i)riya 


aa 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Ganda 


• • • 


lino 


erio 


lili 


• • • 


gano 


ago 


gali 


Xosa-Kar.r 


eli 


• • • 


elo 


eliya 


la* 


• • • 


( Iawo 

do 


< iaw.n 


Zulu-Kar»r 


leli 


• • • 


lelo 


leliva 


la 


lana 


lawo 


lawa 


Herero 


(i)ndi 


(i)ndino 


• • • 


\ (i)iulint 
'( (i>idina 


(«)nga 


• • • 


• • • 


1 ii){vtii 
■{ niCvna 


Angola 


eri 


■ ■ • 


orio 


(e)rina 


a ma 


• • ■ 


\ 0"» 


(o)niana 


Lower Congo 


edi 


• • • 


cdio 


(e)dina 


oma 




omo 


(o)niana 


Yao 


{'A)\\ 


(n)lino 


(a)lio 


(a)lila 


(a)i;a 


(a;gano 


(•'»)go 


(a);:ala 


Mozambique 


• • • 


nna 


• • • 


nnc 


• • • 


nl.i 


• • • 


ale 


Chwana 


i jc 


« ICI.O 


JCO 


jclc 


(v%)a 


( aii.i 


ac) 


ah: 


Mpongive 


• • • 


nyino 


nyono 


• • • 


• • • 


( iwiRf 
\ aw.iRf 


numo 
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live pronouns of Zulu always contains /, whereas in Xosa the / is 
only beiird as a rule in such pronouns as have no other proper 
consonant. 

699. — .^". 13. 1. In Angola ihe pionouns M'.i, !mho (of class VA), J.-ut<i. l.-oh> (of 
•:la5S KU), and mumu, moiiio (.of class MU\ are prnpeily reduplicalive pronouns (ef, 705.1. 
ir ihe simple pronouns corresponiiing to these existed in Angola, they would lie 
^ipparenlly ab,i, oba:otu, oto; 1111111,111110. 

2. The demonsttalive prononns in Karanga seem to have two articles, llic one ordinary, 
1 ii, /(, 1'. or c, the other emphatic, vi/. /, More information is ivanted as 10 this lanjjuage, 
line orihemnct inicrcslint; of the Bantu family. 

3. The iiresence of /i in the articles of the Swalilli pronouns is proliably due to Arabic 
in^uence. I'ossibly the presence of / in Ihe corresponding Zulu articles is due to some 
.incient influence of the same sort. 

4. I consider it as probable that the suffix -ii for pronouns of the i'' position nas originally 
identical "iih the pronoun ue or i-o " you " of \he 2'' person singular. Perhaps the suRi\ -"rt 
for pronouns of ihe i"' position was also identical uith the pronoun -«c«, 'be possessive 
fiitm of ihe t'" person singular. The suffin -/e for pronouns of ihe 3'' position means " far ". 
The full form /in is probably a compound of U " far " -\- a, demonstrative in ihe distance. 

2. use and place of these pronouns, 

700. — First, demonstrative pronouns can be used substantively 
as self staiKling words. Ex. : — 

Oyu /////■/.>:(■, this (man) is a sorcerer. 
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Class 


LU. 






/ir-iii,.. 


/,(.' 


/,-«/, 






]'•' Position. 


2'' pos, 3' I'os. 


1" Position. 


.■' Pos. 


i'' Pos. 


TunK.i 
Kaguru 


n1,u 


.o)bun<, 


obo ;o)bulia 
no 1 udia 


olu 
alu 


(o)luno 


lulo {?) 


(o;lulia 
ludia 


Uoondel 


unu 


u'n'u 


unni?) uda 


ulu 


lunu 


iilo 
luno (?) 


luda 


Kamba 

Swahili 

Pokonui 

Senna 

Karanga 

GandB 


bu.j 
huip, 

■■. obu 


buoo 


uyu 
hui 
hnlyo 

nbo 
ob»o 


hule 

""if 

bull 


hiiLi 

ulu 
[i)oru 




uyu 
huo 

uio 


uuyj 
hule 

ruli 


Xosa-KaOr 


obu 




obo 


"1 "la'^' 


olu 




olo 


{±': 


Zii'.u-Kanr 


lobu 




lobo 


lobtiya 


I0I.1 


... 


lolo 


loluya 


Hercn, 

Angola 

l-owerConjio 

Yiii. 

Moinmltliluo 


'ilmbui 


:n)juni> 
Ilia (>) 


r 


(i)una 

(o)wuni. 

ra)ulri 

Ult: 


(i)ndui 

Otil 

olu 
(;olu 


(a)lun.. 


oio 

olo 
(ajlo 


luna 

(O)IUIKI 

(ajhiln 
ule 


CliwATla 


1" 


1 M.M 


JOII 


]ole 


lo 


! \Z'.'. 


I..O 


lok 


Mi...nuw" 




»oHe 


WIIIO 






"'"" 


nimo 
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Aba mba kazoaxa bako^ these (men) are ihy priests. 
Ba-yuni ba-a wano, the birds of this place, lit, of here. 
Nia-ka inka okuliai I went there. 

A'^. /?. Lino or elino, demonstrative pronoun of ct. LI, and Ino or eino, demonstrative 
pronoun of cl. IN, .ire often used independently to render our adverbs " then, now, 
immediately ". Ex. Ndi-liwo lino, I shall be there directly. 

SwAHlM : 
Una fanya tiini hapo? What are you doing there? (Rankin's Makua and Swahili 

Tales, p. 5). 
Huyu sikondoo, this is not a sheep (ibid., p. 5). 
YjsiXt, kiyondeni^ there among the sheep (ibid., p. 7). 
Wakakaa kule, they remained there (ibid., p. 9). 

Mozambique : 
Una vara ihenivz, ? What are you doing here ? (ibid,, p. 4). 
Hoyo kahiyo ibtvitibwiti, that is not a sheep, (ibid., p. 4). 
O-niadani, there among the sheep (ibid., p. 6). 

etc, etc. 

701. — Secondly, in the generality of the Bantu languages, 
when demonstrative pronouns are used adjectively, they seem to 
be placed somewhat indifferently before or after their substantive. 
In Chwanaand Ganda they seem to be always placed after. Ex.: — 
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Tonga 

Kaguru 

Nyamivezl 

Boondai 

Kamba 

Swahili 

Pokomo 

Senna 

Karanga 
Ganda 

Xosa-KaAr 

Zulu-Kafir 

Heraro 

Angola 
Lo^^er Congo 
Yao 
Mozambique 

Chwaha 

M pongiva 



Singular : CIntu 



1*^* Position 



cci 

achi 

iki 

iki 

• • • 

hichi 
hityi 

ICI 

(i)oci 



esi 
lesi 

(i)hi 

eki 

eki 

(a)chi 

• • • 

se 



(e)€ino 



kiya 



(i)ocino 
kino 



(a)chino 
ila 

K acrio 
*( Aciim 

jino 



2" Pes. 



3*' Pes. 



ecio 
chicho(?) 

icho 

iko 

kiyu 
hicho 
hilyo 

icio 

• • • 

ekio 

eso 

leso 

• • • 

okio 

ekio 

(a)cho 

• • • 

jono 



(e)cilia 
chidia 

• • • 

kia 

kiiya 

kile 

hilyidc 

circ 

• • • 

kili 

J e*iya 
'(«ka 

lesiya 

j hini 
( htna 

kina 

(c)kina 

(a)cila 

ile 

seic 



Plural : Zf-ntu 



ezi 

avi 

ifi 

• ■ 

ivt 

• • • 

hivi 

hiwi 
jibti 

• • • 

(ipi 
(i)o|wi 

. • . 

ezi 

lezi 

(i)mbi 

eyi 
eyi 

(a)i 

• • • 

ise 



(it ion 


2'« PoS 


3'' Pos. 


(e)zino 


ezi 


(e)zilia 


• • • 


vivo (?) 


vidia 


• • • 


ifo 


t • • 


• • • 


tvio 


via 


lya 


lyu 


iiya 


• • • 


hivio 


vile 


• ■ • 


hiwyo 


hividc 


• • • 


S il>«o 

(ipO 


1 btire 
\ ptrc 


• • • 


t)wo 


• • • 


bino 


ebio 


bili 


■ • • 


ezo 


I «yi)'a 

*( CM 


• • • 


lezo 


leziya 

1 mbini 
\ mli«n« 


• • • 


• • • 


• • ■ 


oyo 


ina 


■ ■ • 


cyo 


(ey)ina 


(a)ino 


(a)yo 


(a)ila 


chila 


• • • 


chile 


( tMtno 
'( |M:iut 


tseo 


tscle 


yiiif 


yoiio 


• • • 
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li.uik.ipui ■■ iin,ihi oyu '""< 
Ilia nyika liimi iiibulii >iii 1 



•ax<' oyu, lliey dic'd from hunger 
(I? Is not /Art/ ground 



Bakiifii riijaiii 

thii year. 
\r\^nyiha ((•bembiiyn. 
good? 
Ml'HUt iiiukuaraiia anxn oulia, Mii-buje iikuru aii^a eondia, Ask thai brother of 

Ei nkani HvniMiit Mai.-ui &A npfia. This story is finislied. 

702. — Examples taken from Rankin's .irad Taki Iranilated 
from Swahili : ~ 

riwAHII.I : Mo/AMMIQUE ; 

Kila mmojii ktittha wale .■.'.■;/(]i. j) MoS h r'alc-.. ."■■■:)■/ , F.ai li urn; of those 

thieves. . 
•ik.ituj zile Jiiiiiri. (|), 4), ... kuhela ole m^ttriijiii, ...and he put thou 

pittei of monty inside. 
U-.ikij,j hawa :.'.■-/.-. Ip. (>), Ala .-.'m'j'rt; 

come .. 
N'' pii.< huyu <imekui,i. (p. 6), .V,;-nr»2 



»vhen Mi'w ihievcs shall 
' ola ahoi-oa. yei this yaielie Ims 



TuU„> ihi f>iw huyu, Uij-ufito huu, Nliimiheri >ur:t'iv ola, ni-mlali ola, m->in<.-alii 
"■' kh'i hiki. (i\ S). ola. -Sell ns M/. gawlle, nnd Mfj stick, and 

M/V knife. 

703. — Other e.xiimples : — 
(;.imm: E ki/.inaiiyi ]!i\RO h.iit ,i<h1 Whose is //;(i Iikeniss? (New Tcsla- 

SwAiiiLI : Vaiiatii s.ina'im hli ? do. 

(;iiiv\M.A (Si 111] : Sfdi-a'ifu sena ^i' m-i'iiri/a.' do. 

M lONnwE : Edidi ;i'no za'maiiJt ' do. 



FUNDAMENTAL DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS (Continued.) 
Class KA-TU. 





S 


Vi;UI.AR 

bition. 


r' I'os, 


y i'os. 


I't.UKAI. : 
r" I'osition. 


!■' I'os. 


3' Pos. 


Tnny.i 

Ny.-.^.^^'elL 

Hoi.ildel 

Kamba 

KiirnnBH 


..k.i 
akii 


';Mkano 


nko 
nku 
ako 
k.iyu 
.-ikn 


<nik.-.;ia 

kada 
Waaj.l 


twii'(?) 

(ijotu 


(olluno 


luyu 


(iiuha 
lu..y.-| 


i^.mda 




knno 


uku 


kali 


iCf. Class HIM 






llerero 
UnwerConttu 

Vii.1 


eii.i:i 


l:iliiaiv> 


<.k<i 


'Um'.i' 


.>lil(475) 
rnil-i 


.. 


'a>lui. 


(aiiiila 



Angola : 
Senna: 
Kafir : 
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Afo kiluiji eki kia masoxi^ in this vale of tears {Angola Cai,^ p. 2). 
Ndoko kadzuke luku ii, go and wash this spoon. 
Yopula i nyama le, or Yopula le nyama^ take this meat out of the pot. 



§ 2. Emphatic forms. 



704. — In the generality of the Bantu languages great stress 
is laid sometimes on the last vowel of the demonstrative pronouns 
of the 3^ position in order to express great distance. 

Ex. In Tonga : okulia^ there (far); muntu oulia, that man (far). 

paya^ there (far) ; u mntu Iowa or lowaya, that man (far). 
mtu uuya, that man (far). (Last's Kamba Gr,^ p. 28). 
///// ule, that tree (yonder, far away). (Rev. P. Delaunay's 
Swah, Gr.f p. 31). 



In Kafir : 
In Kamba : 
In S>^ahili 



705. — In Swahili, Kamba, etc., another kind of emphatic 
demonstrative pronoun is formed by reduplicating their full forms. 
Such pronouns lay stress on the strict identity of a thing. 

Ex. In Swahili : Aha/a/a palepale, and he slept at that very place. 

Affo uleule, that very river yonder. 
In Kamba : Umama paapae, you may stand just here. 

706. — In some other languages, as also in Swahili, emphatic 



FUNDAMENTAL DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. (Contir 


lued.) 




The two classes KU (nonlocativi and locative). 






Nonlocative class : KU'tui 


Locative class : KU- 


nsi 




I'* Position 


2^ Pos. 


3** Pos. 


i"» Position 


i** Pos. 


t Pos. 


Tonga 


oku 


(o)kuno 


oko 


(o)kulia 


oku 


(o)kuno 


oko 


(o)kulia 


Kaguru 


aku 


• • • 


kuko(?) 


kudia 


• • • 


• • . 


• • • 


• • • 


Boondei 


• • • 


kunu 


kuno(?) 


kuda 


• ■ • 


kunu 


kuno(?) 


kuda 


Nyamivezl 


uku 


• • . 


uko 


• • • 


uku 


ukunu 


uko 


ikudia(?) 


Kamba 


. • • 


kwaa 


kuyu 


kuuyfi 


• • • 


kwaa 


kuyu 


kuuyii 


SwahUl 


huku 


• • . 


huko 


kule 


huku 


• • • 


huko 


kule 


Sanna 


uku 


. .• 


uko 


kure 


uku 


• • • 


uko 


kure 


Karanga 


(i)oku 


. • . 


• • . 


(i)okuya 


(i)oku 


okuno 


oko 


(i)okuya 


Ganda 


• • • 


kuno 


ok wo 


kuli 


• • . 


eno 


cyo 


... 


Xosa-Kanr 


oku 


• • t 


oko 


okuya 


(l)oku 


• • . 


(l)oko 


okuya 


Zulu-Kafir 


loku 


• •• 


loko 


lokuya 


loku 


• • • 


loko 


lokuya 


Herero 


(i)ngui 


• • • • • • 


( nguini 
*( nguina 


(i)nijui 


nguno 


• • • 


( (i)nguiiii 
\ (iynguina 


Angola 


oku 


• • • 


oko 


kuna 


kuku 


• • • 


koko 


kuna 


Loiver Congo 


oku 


• • • 


oko 


(o)kuna 


oku 


• • • 


uko 


fo;kuna 


Yao 


(a}ku 


(a)kuno 


(a)ko 


(a)kuhi 


(a;ku 


(a)kuno 


(ajko 


(a;kula 


Mozambique 


uu 


• • • 


• • . 


ule 


• • • 


• • • 





ngwc 


Ghwaoa 


• • • 


• • • 


• • . 


• a. 


koa 


koano 


koo 


kuale 


M pons wo 


• ■ • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


KUI10 


«'»«<> 


. • • 
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forms are often obtained by adding to the simple demonstrative 
pronoun a substantive pronoun of some kind or other. 

Kn. In Kaur : Yiyo-le »' ndUla, ihis is the very road (you are looking for). 

§ 3. Coi'ULA-CONTAININi; FoKMS. 

707. — We lind in Bantu two distinct kinds of demonslralive 
expressions which contain the copula. Those of the first kind render 
our " it is this, this is it, it is that, " etc. Those of the second kind 
render our " there he is, there she is, there it is, " etc. 

First kind. 

708. — Those of the lirst kind, which we find in 'I'oiiga. Kafir, 
Senna, Chwana, etc., are mostly- formed according i<i the s.inie 
principles as the copula-containing personal pronouns. 

Ex. InTong.a : 
Ng-ij"i ng-cj'", ngou/ia r/iun/n, it is this, that iierson. 
Nz (;(', azesif, nzesilia n-gomiie, it is these, those cows. 
Mp-i';.iJ " it is here " ; mp-ort'o " it is there ", etc. 

In Kafir ; 
Ngu-/(', n^\xlo7,o, ngU-/i>7C'a mn/n, it is this, thai jiersoii. 
L-c//, l-f/o, X-ehdada, it is this, that duck. 



FUNDAMENTAL DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS {Contlniied.) 
The locallvo classes (P)A and MU. 





PA 


mi. 




MU-Hsi. 




y Posilmn, 


3' I'os, 


3'' I'os. 


1™ Position. 


3'' Pos. 


3" Pos. 


Tonga 


,,, np^no 


au*. 


aJH.ilia 


omu 


(o)muno 


01.10 


(oJMlulia 


Kaguri. 


b.ili^i 


baho 


haciia 










Nyamwez, 


li.ili.i 


haho 












Boondol 


li.inu 


aho 


had! 








iiida 


Kamba 




ivaj-u 












Swahili 


hapa 


hapo 


Va'ir 


humu 




humo 


ml« 


Pokumo 


habfa 


habfo 


l.aMide 










Senna 


.ipa pano 


iipo 


pare 










Karanga 


.»i>pa opano 


opo 


(i)op.iya 










Gand.i 






wal.i 










Xoaa-Kanr 


(ij'rip.. :.. 


apo 


paya 










Zulu-Kafir 




lapo 


(lajpaya 










Herer.. 


iitniba inbano 














Ant^ola 


l)al,.-i 




bima 










Lower Congo 






(o)vana 








lo)>nuna 


Yao 


,.rpa ..T.p.ino 


UOp" 


(iOpala 


i'a)mu 


(alnii.no 


(a)ni.. 


(anmla 


M<<2,-1>llIlllt1IU 

Chw.iii.i 


'■' 1 1.!!",' 




r,ik- 


nni 






mule 


Mii-.i^we 


\.U.I \tl1ll 
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709. — ^* ^^' Kafirs and Tongas often like to replace such expressions by simple 
demonstrative pronouns preceded by copula-containing personal pronouns : Ex. in Kafir: 
Yiyo le / ndlela^ this is the road ; nguye lo mntu^ it is this person ; lilo eli dada^ it is 
this duck. Expressions of this kind are often used even in the first and second person. 
Ex. in Kafir : Ndim lo^ it is I here present ; siti aba^ it is we here present, etc. 

710. — We must probably associate with this kind of pronoun 
various compound demonstrative forms which are found in Mozam- 
bique, Ganda, Herero, and Kaguru. 

711- — In Mozambique these forms are the following : — 



Singular 
Class MA (= Tonga MUB.^) : TMola, thiyola 
Class MMI (= Tonga MU-MI) : Puyola 
Class I (= Tonga IN-ZIN) : Piyela 

Class NI-MA (= Tonga LIMA): Pinena 

Class U : Puw<nvu 

Loc. cl. VA (= Tonga PA) : Pivava 

Log. cl. M (= Tonga MU) : Pumomu 

Cf. Chauncy Maples ** Handbook of the Makua Lan\^age 



Plural 
Piyala^ piayo 
Pichechi 
Pichechi 
Piyala 



it 



P'55 



712. — In Ganda, where these forms are found even in the 
i"^ and the 2^ person, they are as follows : — 



CI. MU-BA 



\ 



i«» Pcrs. 
2»* Pers. : 
3** Pers. : 



nzuHO 

uno 

uno 



SINGULAR. 

Pbs. 2^* Pos. 3*^ Pos. 

nzuyo 

uyo 

uyo 



Cl. MU-MI : 

Cl. N : 

Cl. LI-MA : 

Cl. KI-BI : 

Cl. KABU (50S) : 



gu^uno ^uguo 

Uno iiyo 

ririno ririo 

kikino kikio 

kakano kako 



o 
is 



Uli 

uguli 
Uli 
ririli 
kikili 
kakaii 



PLURAL. 

I'** Pos. 2»« Pos. 3^ Pos. 
tut uno tutuo 
mumuno mumuo 
babano babo 



gigino 

zizino 

gagano 

bibino 

biibuno 



zizo 

bibio 
bubii'o 



babali 

gigiii 

ziziii 

gagali 

bibUi 

bubuli 



etc. etc. Cf. ** Grammaire Ruganda ", pp. 28, 29, where these forms are rendered 
by ** here I am, here he is, there he is, " etc. 

713. — Thus it may be seen that the copulative power of the 
connective pronoun repeated, which we have already observed in 
Kafir (708, 582. 586, 669), is not entirely foreign to Ganda. 

The Ganda forms just described are often used in connection 
with substantive pronouns. This probably renders them more em- 
phatic. Ex. nze nzuno, it is I here present ; nze nzuyo, it is I just 
mentioned to you ; f^ue uno, it is you here present, etc.. Such 
expressions seem to be parallel to those noticed above in Kafir, 
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e. g. ndiin to, it is I here present ; nguwe to, it is you here present, 
etc. (709). 

714, — The Kaguru forms which may be compared with the 
preceding are : — 

1'-' Pers. : Nlwiioii aiiyt, it is 1 ; nhome me, it is we. 

»■' Pers. ; Nlipgit't^ot agtut, it is ihou ; nhonyk anyie, it is you. 
CI, MU-B.-^ : Nhoyiiyii ttyii, it is he ; 'lAftio wan, it is ihcy. 
etc, etc Cf. l..asi*s " Kitgiirii Gramiiiat ", p. 45. 

715. — Expressions somewhat similar to these are in I IcTcro: — 
CI. MU-VA : Eye hi^ui, it is he or there he is. 

Ou'pinha, it is they or there they are. 
eic, elc. Cf. Kolbe's Htrerc Diet., pp. XLViii and 497 

Second kind. 

716. — That kind of copula-conlaining demonstrative pronoun 
which renders properly our " here he is, there he is, here it is, there 
it is, here they are ", etc., has been noticed as yet in Kafir only, 
but it probably exists in several other languages. Its forms arc 
particularly interesting, viz. : — 



G. MU-B.\: 


nankii 


nanko 


nanhiya 


CI. MU-MI: 


nauku 


naiika 


uankuyn 


CI. N7.1N': 


tiantsi 


natifio 


naiilsiya 


CI. LIMA: 


nail 


nolo 


naliya 


CI. IIU : 


na/'u 


naho 


iialiiiya 


CI. KU ; 


iiaku 


naki' 


nakura 


CI. SI -/.I : 


nasi 


naif 


riifsiya 


CI, LI- : 


iiabi 


nnlo 


>iaiuy,i 



nan I si iiantin 



nanga iiaiigo 



nautiiya 



IV. — aelatitie fitonoun0 

ann 

Relative eacttcle0. 

717. — Properly speaking, relative pronouns are no other than 
the connective particles previously described. This principle is of 
capital importance for understanding this article. 

Kx. In Tonga : Ula busia ba-ntu hditi-ka/ua^ he can raise to life people who arc dead. 
In Kafir: A si to n^itbo zx-luftoeie a madoda^ these are not clothes that are 

good for men. 
etc., etc. Cf. n. 730. 

718. — But in given cases, relative clauses require as a sort of 
antecedent certain relative particles *, which correspond to our 
** he, they, or the one ", in such expressions as ** the one who..., he 
who..., they who... '*, or to the French ** celni, ccux '*, etc., in such 
expressions as ** celui qui..., celui que..., ceux qui..., ccux que... *', 
etc. 

Ex. In Kafir : Lipina i hashe a bateta nga lof Where is the horse which they are 
speaking of? Lit. Where is the horse tht one they are speaking of it ? (Lit. in French : 
" Oil est le cheval ^^/i// (qu)'ils parlent de lui ? ") 

§ I. Forms of the Relative Particles. 

719- — On this subject there are divergencies greater perhaps 
than on any other between the different Bantu languages, as may 
be judged from the subjoined tables. 



♦ RELATIVE PARTICLES. 





CL 


CI. 


CI. 


CI. 


CI. 


CI. 




MU-ntu 


BA-ntu 


MU-cila 


Ml-cila 


I N-gombe 


(ZI)N-gombe 


Tonga 


u,ngu 


(mW 


u, ngu 


• • • 

1, nji 


• • • 

1, nji 


zi, nzi 


Kaguru 


ano 


wane 


nwo {}) 


iyo 


iyo 


zizo 


Boondei 


c... (-yc) 


wc... (-o) 


wc... (-0) 


yc...(-yo) 


yc... (-yo) 


zc... (-zo) 


Kamba 


• • • 


a 


u 


• 

1 


• 

1 


zi 


Swahili 


... -yc 


... -o 


... -0 


... -yo 


... -yo 


... -zo 


Senna 


o(muc) 


\vo(inue) 


o(lTIUC) 


yo(muc) 


yo(muc) 


zo(muc) 


Ganda 


) y. » 

(ye 


a 
be 



Xwc 


e 


c 

y« 


« 

fC 


Kafir 


(0... (.yo) 


.-»... (-yo) 


0... l-yo) 


r... (.yo) 


c... (.>-o) 


e... i^eo) 


m m^^m mm m 


'( uyciia 


abo«ia 


owona 


cyu«ui 


cyona 


c/omi 


Hereto 


njju 


inbu 


lllbu 


mbi 


ndyi 


ndu 


Angola 


u 


• • • 


mu 


mi 


« 

1 


■ 

J ma 


Lower Congo 


on.'i 


ana 


una 


mina 


ina 


Yao 


J" 


wa 


u 




ji 


^i 


Mozambique 


u 


y**^ 


u 


clii 


• 

1 


Chi 


Chwana 


CO... (-n|) 


ba... (nf) 


0... (-na) 


e... (.nf) 


c... (ni) 


Isc... (-nf) 
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720. — Thus I" it may be seen that in Yao, Kamba, and 

probably Mozambique, relative pronouns do not differ essentially 
in their forms from the connective pronouns previously described. 
.V, B, III Vao relative pariifles Like before adjeciives, nnd in some oiher cases, the 
stifFiv a. Hence >«a in cl. MV-ntt,,ja incl. Affcilu, eic. Cf. 617. 

721. — 2° In Tonjra relative particles have two sets of forms, 
the one which does not differ from connective pronouns, the other 

which is derived from it by prefixing to the same pronouns a nasal 
copula (5S2), whence the forms nj:;ii, mba, nji, ndi {—nli\ ndn 
( — nlii). etc. The simple forms a, u. and i. are seldom used, being 
^'enerally replaced by the copula-containing forms, probably for 
clearness' sake, or to avoid a hiatus. In like manner, for no other 
apparent reason, those relative particles which contain a soft con- 
sonant, viz. ba, li, til, etc., are often replaced by the nasalized forms 
>nba, ndi, iidii. etc. 

722. — 3" The Herero and Aiit^ohi relative particles are also 
derived directly from connective pronouns, but with this peculiarity 
[hat their final vowel is generally « where it might be expected to 
be a, as in iiiu for (( or ma, ku for /;a, etc. Those Herero particles 
which contain no hard consonant take besides this an initial nasal, 
which originally must have been identical with the nasal copula in 
Tonga. 

723. 4" Relative particles in Kafir are a. c, or 0. in their simple 
forms, according as they are followed by a pronoun containing n, i. 



Boontlei 
Kamba 



RELATIVE PARTICLES. (Continued.) 



Cl. 


Cl. 


Cl. 


Cl. 


(L)l-I)ue 


MA-bue 


BU-slku 


KU-tui 


li. n.l, 


.1. nj;^ 


liu, mini 


Uii 


lli.lc 

.ie.. (-do) 


yc... (-yo; 


nwo (?) 


kiilio 
Ue...(-k(.) 


... -lo 


— -yo 


"wo 


kii 
..--ko 


lodtiiiej 

liic 




wofinue) 


k..^mue) 


' '' ndi 

.lih.. 
li 

,.■...( ng. 


nyu 




k'u 
kii 
kiiii.i 
kn 
kii 
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or u. They have besides these emphatic forms, such as o-yena^a-bona, 
etc., which contain the same particles a, e, or 0, with a self-standing 
pronoun (661). 

In the same language the particle -yo, which is a sort of locative 
pronoun corresponding to the classifier -^V«(554), in relative clauses 
is appended to the verb when this is not imvudiately followed by 
another word. 

With regard to copula-containing relative particles in Kafir, see 

n. 776. 

724. — 5° In Ganda relative particles have the forms a, e, 0, 
only when they refer to the subject of the verb of the relative clause. 
When they refer to its object they borrow the forms of those sub- 
stantive pronouns which have the suffix -e (656). Cf. n. 777. 

The Boondei relative particles ending with -e seem to have been 
originally the same as these Ganda pronouns. The others are 
ordinary substantive pronouns. More information is wanted on the 
relative particles of this language. 

725- — 6° In Senna also the relative particles are no other 
than the ordinary substantive pronouns. But the particle -vine is 
generally suffixed to them. 

A''. B, On the one hand, the form -mue means properly " one " (792). On the other hand, 
the same form when thus suffixed to relative particles is unmistakably a sort of pronoun 
corresponding to the locative class MU, and originally identical with the Chwana suffix 
•/rf (727, cf. 204), as well as with the Kafir suffix -yo (733). These two facts when put 
together are particularly interesting, as they show distinctly that the locative elements 





RELATIVE PARTICLES. 


(Continued.) 






CI. 


CI. 


CI. 


Cl. 


Cl. 


Cl. 




KA-tamo 


TU-samo 


LU-limi 


(P)A-ntl 


KU-ntl 


IfU-nsl 


Tonga 


ka 


tu 


lu, ndu 


(p)a, mpa 


ku 


mu 


Kaguru 


... 


• • • 


lulo 


haho 


• • • 


• • • 


Boondei 


ke...(-ko) 


• • • 


0... (-we) 


he... (ho) 


kwe...(-ko) 


mwe... (-mo) 


Kamba 


ka 


tu 


u 


■ • • 


• • • 


■ • • 


Swahili 


• • • 


■ • • 


... -lo 


... -po 


... -ko 


... -mo 


Senna 


• • • 

A 


• « • 


ro(mue) 


po(mue) 


ko(mue) 


mo(mue) 


Ganda 


( a 


• • • 


e 
rwe 


we 


Ific 


mue 


Kanr 


• • • 


• • • 


(0... (•)'o) 
\olotia 


... 


okona 


■ • • 


Herero 


ku 


tu 


ndu 


pu 


ku 


mu 


Angola 


ka, ku 


tu 


lu 


bu 


ku 


mu 


Lower Congo 


kuna 


tuna 


luna 


vana 


kuna 


muna 


Yao 


ka 


tu 


lu 


pa 


ku 


mu 


Motamblque 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


v;i 


• • • 


• • • 


Chwana 


• • • 


• • • 


lo... (-nf) 


fa 


e(?) 


• • • 
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.I/U; -I'li, -lit, -ni, (548-555), nrc closely telaied 10 the adjective ■nine " une ", ami inuM 
therefore be said to signify primarily " one, together with ". 

726. — 7° In Swahili ;ilso the relative particles are identical 
with the substantive pronouns. IJut they have tWs pecuHarity, that. 
insteatJof introducing the relative clauses.as in most other languages, 
ihey are suffixed to their first verbal form, even when this is a mere 
auxiliary. {See examples n. 7^;^). 

727. — 8° The relative particles in Chwana do not differ from 
the simplest forms of the demonstrative pronouns. But in this 
language the suffix -7/g { = Kafir -j'o. 723, 735) is generally appended 
to the principal verb of a relative clause. 

In Congo the relative particles look like demonstrative pronouns 
of the third position without their initial article (693*). 

A'. /.'. More informa'.ion is wanted on the proper forms of the relative panicles in lilt 
other languages. 

^ 2. Use oi' Rel.ati\ 1-: Pahticles and Construction of 
Rki.ative Clau-ses in Genkkal. 

728. — The proper use of relative particles, and in general the 
construction of relative clauses, is the main difficulty in all Bantu 
languages. That of treating it here is considerably increased by the 
variety of the languages with which we are dealing, and by their 
divergencies on this very point. 

For clearness' sake we may consider separately ; i" The relative 
clauses in which the antecedent is represented by the subject of 
the verb, as in Afn-tihc u-a-fna... or u mu-nlu n-a-fua..., " the man 
who is dead... " — 2° The relative clauses in which the antecedent is 
represented by an object of the verb, as in Mn-ntii ngu nd-a-bona. 
" the man whom I have seen. ' 1 lence : — 

I. Relative clauses in v^hich the antecedent is represented by Ibe 
subject or the verb. 

729. — Fint Coiislntcdon (without a rtilativc particle). 

Ill most Bantu languages, when the antecedent is represented in 
the relative clause by the pronoun subject of the verb, this pronoun 
.ilonr generally docs duty as relativi: [)ronoun, ,niil no rt:lative p.ir- 
ticli; Is iist.'tl. This is ihc usual coiisiriiclinn in Tt)n).,'a, Kantnga. 
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Angola, Mozambique, Kaguru, Kamba, Nyamwezi, Mpongwe, and 
the Suto dialect of Chwana. In Kafir these relative clauses without 
a relative particle arc found only after antecedents which have 
themselves no article. 

730. — Ex. : — 

'J'ONGA : Monzi ula busia bantu ba-^X'^i fua^ Monze can raise to life people 

who are dead. 
Ndi-uc u-a-ka- ndi-lotla muana yxaka fua ejilo^ it is you who had 

bewitched my child who died yesterday. 
Ni-nganga muntu usonda^ lit. it is a Nganga, a man who smells, i. e. 

a Nganga is a man who smells people. 
Ue^ taia uesu yx-a-ka tu-bumba^ Thou, our Father, who didst form us. 
Bala soudela bantu ba /^ fuide^ they come near, the persons who 

are not dead. 
KAkANCAtyir* i'Pone ixindi yi-no-pzanga ndaf Where are the muircats which 

like to go? 

Old Angola : Esue t\x-ekala ko uze ou...^ We raho live in this world... (Father dc 

Coucto's Cat.f p. 34). 

MozAMUiQUE : M'tu dL-rueliy the man 7cho went. (Chauncy Maples' Gr., p. 50). 
Kaguru : Mu-ntu^ny-enda^ the man who loves me. (least's Gr., p. 47). 
Kamba : Mu-ndu di-nyenda^ the man who loves me. (Last's Gr., p. 28). 
NvAMWFzi : N'Zwilc z-a-za^ lit. hair ichich is red, i. e. red hair. 
Mpongwe : Nyare yi-re veno^ i-nyare sx-re veno^ the ox whieh is here, the oxen 

which ;xxt here. (M^^ I^ Berre's (7r, p. 11). 

Suto ; Leseli leV^no go uena... the light that is in thee. (Mat., 6, 23). 

Kafir : A-si m ntu utanda a nia-haiht (not ...otanda\ he is not (a) man 

who likes horses. 
Ndi'teta la nintu Vk-hamba paya^ (not ...o-hamba)^ I mean that man 

who is walking yonder. 
Kangela ela dada Xx-se mlanjeni (t\o\. ...c //-i^...), look at that duck 

which is in the river. 
Wena^ yx-hambate (not o-hamba-zt)^ you who walk naked. 

731- — Second Construction (a relative particle before the relative 
clause). 

This is the usual construction in Kafir, Chwana proper, Senna, 
Ganda, Yao, and Lower Congo. I find also examples of it in Tonga, 
but with this peculiarity, that the relative particle is placed before 
the antecedent itself, not after it as in these other languages. With 
regard to Kafir and Chwana we must remember that a suffix, viz. 
yo in Kafir, //(J in Chwana, is in given cases appended to the verb 

(723. T^lY 
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732. — Ex. 

Kakir : Ngu m-ntu a-tanda a ma Juiiliti = o iilniiila...) he is a man H'/io 
iikcs horses. 
N;^ii m-nlii o-'iiii-fiinJii yo. he is a man U'/in likes mo. 
.V. /;. Here (he aniece.lem '■i>i/„ hens pieccded by an .iiiiLle, Hit icl.ilivt ihuisc 
likewise rci|uires a lel.ilive parlicle. 

(JiiWANA I'Moi-KH : f.e-.'tili yt U-Zenq mo ^a wc'in. (Cf. Siilo : fe-te/i Uhn^ ••" "«'"■ 
supra n. 730,) the light t/ial is in thee, lit. ihe light t/iat which 

Dinkii tse difime/stnq, the shee[i l/iitt havu strayed. 
Af'iina eo ona aka re-bokUla, the man u-lw could have lold us. 
(Rev. William Crisi>'s Cr,, p. 52.) 
C;ANr).\ : .•/ hii-iilii a ^i7-^i'H3c, the people ic/w have gime. 

O mil ntH y-a-ja { = ey-a-Ja) the man icAw i.s coming. (Cf. I'ttnch 
GiJi/dii Gr., p, 30). 
Sknn.v : Kit iinikii ko-mue kii-li unc-a ive. the light /lint is in thee. (Mat,, 
6, =3). 
Miiaiia o-niue ti'ii-sua n-diio iia-lan-a, ihe child it-hicb was 
crying has gone utT. (Kev. Father Courtois' Telt Gra>iiiiiar,p,4'j.) 
\'.\u: yyuml'it i\j-ii-^jt-il< liio j-a-pik iiioio, the house which fell ycMer- 
day has been burnt. (Rev. A. Hetherwick's Gr., p. 34). 
l.owhk Congo : E n-taudi in 'e-knizanza, the child wltuh is coming. (Rev, Father 
Visscq's Gr., p. 25). 
ToNi^A : U I'lu-tilit u-a-keza tjilo, the man who came yesterday, lit. he the 
man who... 

733. — Third ComtrmiioH (a relative particle appended to the 
first verb of the relative clause). 

This is the regular construction in Swahili antl Booiidei, It is 
also met with in some Senna dialects. 
S".\t!ii.i : Ki-iii ki katiX €iia, ilie knife i-'/iUh cuts. 

A'/i'i */-«.i-cho angiika, the knife which is falling. 
Knit kt li cho '"iKirkn, the knife H'/iich has fallen. 
Kisu ki-/ai:icho iins'iia, the knife n'hic/i will fall. 
AV j» */-i/cho ht/,1, the knife ivhich does not cut. 
[!ucin[jL[ : .Vu nlii c :a-ye, the man who is coming, 

Mh-«ih i/idiiye eze, the man who will come. 

734. — S.n. 1. Ill liooudei [his const ruction lb geiictaUycuLiiiled with the second, 
t-x. Mali we kiigXi-a-o, ihc tree "liicli fell, 

2. The K;itir ttinslruclion with the auffi\ -^i", and ibe Clnvana oniliuction "iih ilie 
jiiffix -11%. may well be compared with this. 

2. Relative claiis.es in which the antecedent is represented by wn 
object of ihe verb. 

735. — i Icreag.iiii wi: may dislin^uish two kinilHafciiiislriiclJon. 

in titer lirst kind the antecedent is rcpresenied in the relative clausi; 
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by the relative particle alone. In the second kind the antecedent is 
recalled either before the verbal stem by an objective pronoun 
(connective), or after the verb by a substantive pronoun. 

736- — First construction (the antecedent represented in the 
relative clause by the relative particle alone placed at the very 
beginning of the clause). 

This is the usual construction, at least for affirmative clauses, in 
Tonga, Karanga, Angola, Yao. Senna, Ganda, etc., when the 
relative particle represents the direct object of the verb of the 
relative clause. 

Ex. Tonga : Ka mu-cita zi-ntu z\ ndi-yanda^ Do ye the things which I like. 

Ka u-ndi-pe chtitu ci nd-a-atfiba^ Give me the thing which I have 

said {^ Ka u-ndi-pdi.., cf. 274). 
I'Ukua li nd-a-ka bona ejilo...^ the duck which I saw yesterday... 
Ndi ue na u tid-a-ka bona ej'ilo t Is it you whom I saw yesterday ? 

JV, />. In such clauses, whether for the sake of clearness or that of euphony, wc often 
hear those nasalized forms of the relative particles which contain the copula, viz. ii^//, 
;/j^fi, ;«///,////, mbtt^ etc. (721), instead of w, ri, //, 1, ba^ etc. Ex. /-//7i isekua nd-u-amba f 
(= ...li'ti-amba) Which is the duck which you mean ? 

Herero : E purura ndi u atora^ the purura which thou hast carried off. 
Old .\ngola : O yuma y-a-iu-tuma^ the things which they order us. (Father de 

Couclo's Cat,) 
Modern .Angola: O mbua i nga-jiba...^ the dog which I have killed. (Cf. Hdli 

Chatelain's (7r., p. 95). 
Karanga : / nyika i fid-a-ka leber(ka...y the ground which I have said. 

Vao : Nyumbayi itv a-weni iiso..,, the house which wc saw yesterday. 
Ganda : A ba-ntu bc iu-laba, the men whom we see. 
Senna : Afa-u o-mue nancna, the words ivhich he says. 

A". B. In clauses of this kind in Senna the connective pronoun suhject of the verb is 
generaP.y understood, as in the preceding example, in which na-ptcna \siotu-na ncna, 

737. — Second construction (the antecedent recalled by a second 
pronoun besides the relative particle). 

This is the usual construction in Tonga, and the other languages 
just mentioned, when the relative particle represents an indirect 
object of the verb. I find it also in Tonga in negative clauses when 
the antecedent represents a rfirV^r/ object. 

In Kafir, Chwana, Swahili, and Kamba, it is the usual construction 
for all kinds of relative clauses in which the antecedent is repre- 
sented by an object of the verb. In Yao it seems to be as usual as 
the first construction (Rev. A. I letherwick's Gr., p. 34). Ex. : — 
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'roNGA : Bala Ion mii-nlii u l>n/.i YTiu-yandi, they liewilch the man vhom they 
do not like, lit. ihe man fii'ii ihey do not him like. 
Ingubo zi a-lapda anzio ■ , ihe cloilics in which he j'rays, lit. ihe 
cloihes Iheiii he prays with t!iem. 
.y. I>. [n such clauses (he connective pronoun ii of class ML'-iilii is clianyeil lo <t, 6;o. 
Oi.n .^Nc.oi.A : ... lie fniiio y-a-tii-fiiiln iiayo, ... and the manner in which ho died 
for lis, lit. ... and the manner tlinr he died for us with //. 

738.- 

Kmiu : /.iyc pina i tikoiiio e mli zi-ltii;.^iU-yo'? Whtrt- are the cows which i 
have bought ? lit. 'I'hey have gone wlmher, the cows l/uit I l/iem 

/n-gii/v a tia-landaza ua-zi', the clothes in which ihey [iray, lit. the 
clothes f/ia/ thty pray with them, 

.y. /■'. I, Kafir idioms : /;:/ ngniiiiwe zl-Aamiii n bfliiiigii or ...zVlumibit ti btliiii^n 
iig'i-zo, hi. these ships (wiili) which go while people, i. c. which »hiie people go by. — 
J/iiiiifi,t ii-yo iir-A.i t:-i nkiihi zXliiihi iib'\b<\iilii,V,o to steal those oxen "hicli those nicn art 
pl'UiUliing "ilh, lit. ...(wiilif '.^'hiih ate plouj;hiriu those people. - In such constructions, 
ivhere that which should be the object of the verb is apparently made the subject, there 
is a ;,'rcat deal of analog;) with the Tonga construclinn, only the real subject is understood. 

;, Kafirs say, for instance; I nhniiin a-^i-lcni^ik-yt (^ ! iikomo a.-a-ii.Uni^iU-y<i ^= 
.,.o-ii-r/-/i-H!;//t'-r.i', " the coivs which he has bought '' ; and likcMise : i til-omo a--..it-:c- 
h-ng.i-vi' = " the cons which he bou;,'hi ", thus replacing by <i the relative panicle of 
class MCiilu. 

739.- 

Chwan,* . J/.' /<■/-' o rf.Qlid-iiilif-ttii. the lire which we have kindled. 

TUu'b.ih e kiJudUcn^ /vi-eone, the ynn with which I have shot, lit. the 
i;iin ihiU I have shot with il. (Cf. Rev. W. Crisii's 6>-, p. tS.) 
-Sw \>iii I . Nino gdiii a-li\Q W-umai What is it that he says? I.il. Which (is) the 
word he is it saying ill 
K \MiM K~t iiido ka nina kA-o'iit iyo, the insect which I saw yesterday, lit, the 
insert lliat I saw // yestcrd.iy. (Cf. Last's K,im/;i Gi:, \<. 19.) 

740. — 1 o complete this mailer, we must aiJcl a word oil the 
possessive relative " whose ", and the like, viz. " of which " and " of 
whom ". As a general principle it may be said that in Uatitit the 
clauses which contain such a particle have a construction similar to 
that just described. Ex. : — 

ToxcA : Bixli kiiH hixiHu ba " zim-pongo ziui-hoc:i? \Vhcre are the iwople whose 
yoals these are? lit. ...the iieople Uiey it Is the goats of Mew these. 
lJmv.\N ^ ; A>fj/ e le-Jalsht e/e-nQjaxonc, the chief whose land this is, lit. the chief 
//in/ the land is :hat of Aim (Rev. IV. Crisp's 6>., p. iS). 

741. — Ihe usu.tl Kaf'tr construction ei|uivaleiit to this is some- 
what idinm.itical. ]ix. : — 

W'l/.- C ■■'U-.U.i -i -iin.iw,,. Ik- is .i ni.m ,.''(,■!, hauiU .iil' ljl:i<k, lit. he is .i iliin- 
U'/iuk (lias) h.inds that are Mack. 
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y^kZ. — ^' ^* Though these are the main principles which preside over ilie 
construction of relative clauses in the Bantu langua<;cs, it remains true that this point 
requires further study. I have at hand several grammars in which these delicate questions 
seem to have been carefully avoided. I have others which in this matter are by no means 
reliable. 



V. — Bronoun0 in Boggcssitie Grptessiong. 

§ I. Genkkal Principle. 

743- — In most Bantu languages possessive expressions are 
formed by placing the particle -a before substantives and pronouns. 
Thus from vm-ame '* a king ** we obtain -a mu-ame ** the king's " 
or ** of the king ", and from do ** they " we obtain -ado ** their ". 
Being thus formed, these expressions are treated as if they were a 
kind of relative clause, or, in other words, as if the possessive par- 
ticle -a were properly a verb meaning ** to belong to..., to appertain 
to... '*. Hence they require connective pronouns as well as relative 
clauses. 

Ex. IN Tonga : 
Muanakaz' \xa mu-ame^ the king's wife, lit. the wife which (is) of the king. 
Baanakazi ba -^i muame^ the king's wives. 
Mu'Cila M-a mu-iavu^ a lion's tail. 
Mi'Cila Va ha-lavu^ tails of lions. 
ImUzi x-ako^ (z)imbizi ziako^ thy horse, thy horses. 

etc, etc. 

744. — In those languages however which require relative 
particles of various kinds in certain relative clauses (731), these 
particles are not generally required before possessive expressions. 

Exceptions to these principles will be seen further on (761 and 
774-778). Thus, in Kafir we have u-mfazi w-ako, thy wife (not 
u mfazi o w-ako, T^i and 775), and in Chwana we have mo-sadi 
Q-agago, thy wife, (not mo-sadi ^oo-agago, 732). 

745- — '^- ^' '• ^* "^^y ^ ^*^" ^^°"^ ^^* examples just given, the principles 
reUitive to possessive expressions in general are applicable as well to the possessive 
adjectives -a/tgu ** my *', -ako " thy '', -akue " his ", -isti ** our ", -enu " your ", -^bo 
" their", -awo^ -ayo^ -alio^-alo^ etc. " its ", etc. (656*, 658, 659). 

746. — ^- 1(^ Nfpongwe the possessive particle -uis not heard in ordinary possess- 
ive expressions. Ex. Mboni yi n^ywe (not mboni ya, Hj(oti'€\ the chiefs gnat. But it is 
retained in possessive adjectives, as in Afboni ySLtn:', my goat. 
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747. — Before possessive expressions such connective pronouns 
as consist of h mere vowel, viz. w, i. or a, are sometimes sup- 
pressed. Thus we may hear in Tonga mu-ana a-ngn " my chiid 
for mn-ana n-a-ugu, tal'esu " our father " for ia/a n-esri, etc., in 
Kafir i doi-2i>' a-m " my goat " for i-bokwi: y-a-iii, etc. 

748. — This, combined with various other principles, has pro- 
duced in several languages a remarkable series of nouns of rela- 
tionship, as may be seen from the following table : — 



ba-nyoko 
nyok.ve 
nyoko 



thy father 


his father 


u yihlo 


iL yiic 


oiho 


oihe 


kito (?l 


kiic f-'l 


babako 


b.ibaye 



( kiianue 
b.ibangu 



- .\'. B. I. Most of these >vords .i 






analysed. Thus in Tonj 

Qd. The word for " his 
element aiiyit. notion ol 



in Tonga ihe "ords for " mother " are 
of the sin;^iilar as a mark of respect. 
ords for " iiiollier ' may be used in the 
' father ". Thus in Moiamblqiie the word 
H iliithi" my father " is a plural of class ML' -HA, and in Kafir /u/n is generally used as 
a plural of class IN-21N. Hence >ve may bear sometimes lata s-ai/i " my father ", /uAi 
:-,iia " thy father *' [^ u vihlo), etc. In Sernia both the "ord ■t-lnlii " father" and niii.ii 
"mother" seem to be used alivays as plurals of cl. ML'-ilA, 

751. ■— j In some languages the ixirda for " father"' arc nftener brought under 
cl. IN-ZIN than under cl. MU-HA, This is the case particularly in Angola. Nika, SMa. 



etc., etc, 

749. 



ell'. In I'liii, iii-i'ia, the possessive pronoun is 
in Tonga, Shambala, etc , seems to be derived 
the breast '', and ■•inn " child ". 

750. — 2' '"^s has been said in n. 143. 
^eneiall) nseil in the jilural number instcac 
In some other lanj^unges on the conlrarj ihc ' 
singular number, but not so the iiords for 



752. ~ 4- B.,ha 

emiiic language. 



'> is apparently borroMcii from At.i 
languages it is not used properly 
ih that of " sir, master ", or as nn honorific title. 
,1111 {ta/i, «./«/«, elt.) 



753. 



- 5, The Kev. \V. Cri 



. (.^. 
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impregnated wiih words borrowed from sever.il others. Thus the possessive expression -etio 
" your, yours ", is borrowed from Tonga, or Karanga, or Kafir, to form the words rractw 
" your father ", mmaeno *' your mother ", etc. A-kc {r= a-ni^e) "mine ", is borrowed 
from Karanga to form the words tiioro-aie " my son ", nnake " my younger brother " 
(= Karanga nonange)^ mo-gaisake " my spouse " (= tno-^otii-ake^ cf. 205), etc. 

754k. — 6. In Ganda, among other expressions similar to those above mentioned, 
we may notice bazt " my husband ", baro " thy husband ", etc. (French uantfa 
Gra9nmar, p. 26). 

§ 3. Possessive Expressions aktkk Locatives. 

755. — Locative expressions give rise to a great variety of 
construction for the possessive expressions which depend on them. 
Thus : — 

756. — i^ In Senna, Nyamwezi, Karanga, Mozambique, etc., 
possessive expressions which depend on locatives regularly admit 
the connective pronoun corresponding to the locative classifier of 
their noun. 

Ex. Nyamwrzi : Hanumha h-^ wawa " at the house of my father ". 

Kn-numba ku-a wawa ** towards the house of my father ". 
Mu-fiumba itiM-a wawa " in the house of my father ". 
Karanga : Kumbcri ko ^winu iwirire " before all things ", pe-juru ptn-sece 

( ^paun-sect) " on the earth " \pakati ptnjizi mbiri " between 
two rivers ", mu-kati mu-e-mumba " inside of the house ". 
Senna : Pakati pa akazi ** amidst women " \pa-maio paace " before his 
eyes " ; apa^io pakati pa piii pa mi-sozi " here in this vale of 
tears " ; m-mimba viw-anu " in your bosom " ; ku-musa ku-a nzou 
" at the abode of the elephant ". 
MozAMDiQUB : Va-zulu vdi'i'a ** over it " ; mu/n'na ma-ia " inside of it ", etc, 

757- — 2° In Tonga, Herero, Angola, Kongo, etc., the possess- 
ive expressions which depend on locatives admit only in a few 
cases the connective pronoun corresponding to the locative prefix : 
more commonly they require the connective pronoun corresponding 
to the proper classifier of their noun : in some cases they require no 
connective pronoun at all, principally when the locative expression 
is formed with an adjective. 

758. — Ex. Tonga : With a hcative pronoun : Ba-lala ku-wx/ Im-a-waftsi 
" they (the Mbunda) can sleep at the bottom of the water ". Ef/da lixi'MOftbo ku- 
angn ** walk before me ". 

With a 9iofi'loiaii7'€ pronoun : A ka-//' kaa macidiy^*' in tlu* middle of night ". Aw 
XtiXnzixabo ** in iheir villages ", ^fu Xi-^auiia \ako (or through assimilnlion wi/- 
Ti:^anda a-t'-kif) " in tliy house ". 
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Without any connective pronoun : Ba4a njiln mu-kati a-manzi " they go into the 
water '. Uktdt bulala a Si-ongo, kii-nsi a Mukuni " he lives above Siongo (Victoria 
Tails), below Mu-kuni ", Mii-tni a r/ni-Sf (or mit-iis'a mu st " under the ground "). 

759. — Other examples : 

Herkro : Tua />'-e kmiia r'o mu-vero (Kolhe's Did.) " put it down behind the 
door " : iV me/'n y i>)-e " before your eyes " ; i'u mil-»'««,i,>K Ui; " before him " ; 
w'c ka-i/ Ic'iJ w«a " in the niidsl of the water ". 

Anuola (from F. de Coucto's Catechism, 1661). Ato kitmbi t'x-tt kufua ku-etu " in 
ilie liourof our death". Mo kiiiriji eki \tlii 'iiino.xi " in this vale of tears ". U-tkala 
ko xabando yn In kiiaki'l'i-a kuria " he sits at iherighl hand... " 

Cosr.o. Afitim di-am/'ii di-a... " on account of... " ; in iia lOiir Iti a... " before 
[he face of-., "etc. (Cf. )ii;ntley's jDiir/. \\. 6ii). 

.v. /)'. It is Morlhyof niilice that, ihe ciiminulive cl.-isailicr^tii liavinj; been lost in Cont;n, 
the ancient expressions formed with kii-ti " miildlc, i:entre " are nou connected "ilh fol- 
IrjiiiiiR substaniives by ilie pronoun tii, as in mii-iiit ka-li ku-(t... " in the centre of ". 
'lliis connects Congo with Kiifir, Chwana, etc. 

760. — 3" In Swahili the possessive expressions which depend 
oil iocalives require different connective pronouns according to the 
tneaning of the locative expression. 

1-A, A'li/iy-ii I'jia " in the middle of the road ": jui/ y-n-kc " over ii ", etc (as if 

/■^//and>H were nouns of the class /.Wot AfA). 
Kali ka '!' ji-ve " in the middle of that stone " (as if kali were here a noun of 

class KA, a class nearly obliterated in Swahili). 
I^'yuiiil'ii-Tii kwa-ii " at liis house"; l:anifa-n\ kw-ir Miiuiigii "from the 

mouth of God " (as if the locative suffix iii were here equivalent to ku). 
Mikoito-ai mw«-c " in Iheir arms " ; ...n-iuli-nX mw rt ma-uti " in the region 

of darkness " (as if the locative suflix ■«/ were hero equivalent to iim). 
Afa-hali^a. ralia " the place of rest " (.is \( ma-lmli weve a locative of class PA). 

761. — 4" In Ivafir and Chwana, where the mechanism of 
locatives is perhaps still more disturbed than in Swaliilr, the possess- 
ive expressions which depend on old locative expressions are in 
most cases connected with them by means of the pronoun I'u 
(Chwana ^v). Other locative expressions require the connective 
pronoun corresponding to the proper classifier of the noun which 
the)' contain. 

Ex. K.'iFlR. Pizu kw-fl-X'(j " over thee ". Ecalani kw-rt-/« " at my side ", R:iiii/ii 
]cw-oita/'ii " below Ihe mountain ". — En dliiii y a ko " in thy house ". 

Ciitt ANA. Kua iitU ga I'li'tit ( = gO-n iiio!>e) " outside the town ". J-'n-^are ga 
/'ri iiii/i " amidst women " ( - . gO" I'n-uidi). Mo-Un^ ga h^'il^ii ( go-o Ittaku) 
" inwdeof the kraal ". — Mab>'g<iii^ Anna " in their arms '. 

762. — 5' In Mpongwe the locative [jarlicle ,^'0 generally dues 
iliity for all the locative classifiers of the other lianlu languages, and 
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it acts as a mere preposition. Hence in this language, when possess- 
ive expressions follow locative expressions, the connective pronoun 
which is required is, as a rule, that which corresponds to the 
classifier of the noun which is preceded by the locative particle 

Ex. Go nyumiyani ** behind you ". 

703. — ^^' ^' '" ihc same language some ready-made expressions remind one of 
the regular constructions of the other Hantu languages. Ex. Ati %Kiinpumi itani ^^ wiihin 
five years " (cf. .Swahili /vi// ka..., Tonga a ka-tiW^.y etc., n. 75S) ; wp,ttii^ini ga ttt/ci^o 
*• in the quality of friend " (cf. Chwana j/^/^r^), etc. 

764. — Concerning the locative expressions which mean '* near " 
and ** far ", it must be noticed that in nearly all the Bantu languages 
they are generally followed by the preposition which means " with " 
(Tonga a, Karanga, Kafir, etc. na, Chwana le, etc.). 

Ex. Kakanga : /^-////^ nc-//'//w^^ {=:tidL'iffmffil^o) " near the house". 

Kakik : ku-fupi na-/// " near me "; ku-di no inii i^-^na-u mti) " far from 
the tree ". 
Chwana : kgakaia le rofta ** far from us "; ^aui/iwjfic le mu/st '* very near 

the town " ; etc., etc. 

765. — Finally, in this matter we again find api)lications of the 
principle of avoiding monosyllables. For, when possessive express- 
ions should be reduced to mere monosyllables, this is avoided 
either by appending them as suffixes to the preceding word, or by 
prefixing a relative particle to the possessive expression. The first 
of these forms may be remarked principally in Ganda, the second 
in Karanga. 

Ex. Ganda : O A/o)vgvrt ** his heart " ; wu kono-gwo '* thy hand " ; i kanzu-yo, 

** thy cloth ". 
Karanga : Ba-nona ba^-^ ** their brothers " ; zina Vi-ri-o ** thy name ". 

766. — ^'' ^»*- '• '" Karanga the possessive is expressed b> a sulli\ when it con- 
tains no consonant proper. Ex. AV/za-uo ** thy son " (=* nona it-a-o). 

767. — 2. Following a somewhat similar principle, Kafirs generally say u-m-ntan^ 
am ** my child ", 1 fij^ubu^ am " my blanket ", etc., instead of // mtitana -io-a-m, i n^ubo 
yam, etc. 
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VI. — K-clatitJC ant) Eossessitjc Grptessions used 
SubstantiDelp. 

768. — Relative and possessive expressions may be used sub- 
stantively, viz. as subjects or predicates. Supposing, for instance. 
ih^t a Tonga had spoken of " feasts " vii-lia, he may say : I-e im- 
pi-',i-o iiji-a-i-u-sangmia, lit. " (those) of winter are (those) of the 
Ijeginning, i. e., are the first ". 

In order to understand the formation of such expressions in lianiu. 
we must distinguish between those languages which have articles 
and those which have none. Hence : — 

769. — I" Jn l/iasi- languages 'luhicli have no article, such as 
Tonga proper, Senna, Chwana, Swahili, etc., when such relative 
and possessive expressions are used substantively as subjeclR or 
objects, they appear to have commonly the same form as when used 
adjectively. When used as predic;iies they require before them a 
copula-containing relative particle. These laws however suffer ex- 
ceptions, and may require to be modified when reliable materials 
are more abundant. 

V^\. In Tosi..* : A. Relatii'e clauses. 

Without a copulative prefix. Wilh a copulaiive preOx. 

(/-(T-itrt rnw;-««i7. Hj,'« ^/'o«:i', he who began Monz: Xi%\i-a-ka saugri'irr, Vn., Monze it 

was Mon^e. is he who began. 

A-t/i'iia liitiilii, i/^'aniitfaku (or iii'masaku). Ma-iakii, nga-/u''ia ban/ii, the devils arc 

lil. thL'v H'lio biie int-n arc the devils, they who biic men, 

ll.i i,.ka a Imnt,, h.iH I in-ziU ), nji ha mi, til,. : i la i„ka a h.ih.l,,, nji //,: h, koi:d<4.i, 

lit, '//if/ (roailj j'.-huh jjocs wilh bad |ico]iIl', ttuit ii I'l johuli has fire; l/ial 7t'luWi goes 

iviih i;oi'd iK-ojilc, /liu' is it which has li-tpimicss. 

770. — B. Possessive claii.tcs. 

Ui kii'Saiigitmi mi4-iilii, iigii-Adnwn, ihc Adamo x\%\x-i> kusan^iiiiu, Adam was iht 

man of the beyiniiinj; (i. c. the first first iiinn. 

man}, was .\dam. 

Zic'J'' (-.inlii) ii.f.i, yours nre these Nzi J'W/w, r:/ :/«//', they are yours, iliusf 

(ihintis). things. 

Li -tiiXH (t\eiu.ij.iidj,,w.nc is lbi-.(diirk). /;/i i.:{-u<r ndi //-.f«v", tl'is duck is mine. 

Lu-«/ Ana (/» :;/■.' J. M/iiiimt.Wl. that /l.i nmi, ndu-/« </ /.,i«, the rhicfs arc 

(Iht r.i<L-J.'(t:u>l,lhey;ire tliL <-liii-fs. (iiid's ra.i-. 

Cl.ik- (.,../ -I ')„■,/, lliim. (III. II- I 1. I Ins /■.■,/w///'Ml.'./X-.., ihiMhinniMliiiK-. 
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77]^^ — N, B, I. In Tonga, for clearness' sake relative and possessive clauses 
very often admit that form which begins with the copula-containing relative particle. We 
have seen above that this is done particularly when the relative pronoun is the object of 
the verb (736). It is also done regularly when the relative or possessive clause is of some 
length containing several distinct words. This may be considered as a sort q{ bracket 
construction. Ex. Baa jaya mberere nja ku-pa-ila ** they have killed the sheep for the 
sacrifice " (lit...** it is that of the sacrifice"; ; Ba-ialia nyama nja ku-sunsiainsima ** they 
eat the meat which has been cooked with the porridge " (lit. ** ... it is that of flavouring 
the porridge ".) 
2. This kind of bracket construction seems to be particularly frequent in Hercro. 

772. — Examples in other languages : — 

A. Without copulative prefix. 

Relative clauses. 

Senna : Muka^ ugnliise ciomivc uU na-cio^ go, sell what thou hast (Mat., 19, 21.) 
Chwana : Ea^ obapatsc tseonanz na-cOy do. 

SwAHiLi : Tuma i'liyo yako^ take what is thine (Mat., 20, 14.) 
etc. Cf. Mat., 5, 3-10, in the various translations of the New Testament. 

Possessive clauses. 

Chwana : Cula eagago or cula eeo eagago^ take what is thine (Mat. 20, 14.) 
M PONG WE : Wang* iyti^ do. 

SwAHiLi : Y-a nani sanamu hu,..'( ... Ya Kaisari. Whose is this image...? Cesar's. 
(Mat., 22, 20) etc. 

B. With a copulative prefix. 

Chwana : Pitsa e cthubcgUen^ ke c mosctsana ana ae-reka n^gola^ the pot which 
is smashed is that which the girl bought last year. (Rev. W. Crisp's 
(^r., p. 18) 
Kakanga : W&vrua Wan^e (ru-jubo), it is Wange's (family). 
SwAHiLi : Ufalme wa mbin^u ni wao^ theirs is the kingdom of heaven. (Mat., 5, 10). 
SuTO : Len^lo Una ke la man^} ... Ke la Kesare. Whose inscription is this? 
Caesar's. (Mat,, 22, 20). 

773. — ^^' l^' ^^ *5 remarkable that in some Senna dialects, though the copula 
before substantives is generally nJi ^587), nevertheless before possessive expressions it 
has forms similar to those of Tonga (721). 

Ex. N'kasi uyu ngu-a/i// HgM-anga. This woman, wltost is she? Mine, 
Mi'odia a njl-a/iiV ^^i-atiga. These canoes, luhosi are they? Mitu, 
Ci-kaxi ici nc\-anif "Sci-an^a, This bottle, whose is it ? Afim, 

774. — 2^ Those languages which in given cases have an article 
before substantives require a relative particle, or a simple article, in 
similar cases before possessive and relative expressions when these 
are used substantively. Thus : — 
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775. — A) In Kafir such expressions require the relative par- 
ticle 0, €, or a (733). where substantives would require the article ;/, 
/, or a. 

\'.\. O '■•.•itm II iii/.t:i mtsha, wako mkiilUi my wife is 
O i<benza kaktitu, ndim lo { = O aseheriza . . .), lit. lie 
Reciprocally, no relative [jarticle is used 
require no article (3 1 7). 

V.\. Weill. )i:,\ipa (not O w</u...). Our(friend), come liere. 
i'iui'M, hflii (not -a l'clii)> \Vhai is it, our (friends) ? 
Lo '.fiiiii II mfiizi (not /.' O waiii). iliis wife of mini;, 
.■f si warn 11 iii/ii:HT\oi a it o warn), it is not my wifu. 

Where substantives rei|uire to be preceded by a copulative prefix 
{5S2) the possessive and relative expressions are likewise preceded 
by a copula-containing relative panicle, viz. uj^o in cl. MU, >toa in 
classes B.l and Af.-i.je in clasE.es .1// and /N, Ic in cl. LI. lo in 
cl. LU.bo In cl, BU. ko in cl. KU, ze in classes Zf and ZIN, 
H- in cl. .S7. 
K». Lo tti/iKingo kn hmn!, This womnn. whose is she ? 

Eli nii-n le // kn Imiiil Le lam. This tobacco, whose is it ? Il is mine. 

/..J iiiii-lia'ke ng'a ka I'aiii? Kg& jci'^k. These )ioises, whrise .ite thev ? Thoy 



776. — B) In 1 lerero, Angola, and Congo, the same sort of 
expressions require an article where substantives rnquire one. 

y.\. HKKi.ku: O nivio O r„a>:dy,: the knife is mine, Cf. ,' lurw >ii.>„dj^, my knife, 
(Kolbe's Did.) 
CoNco; E yame mbtk ivididi, my knife is lost, lit. mine knife is lost, or it is 
my knife that is lost, (lienlley's Gr., ]i. 513), 
.\-ii\.Q\.k:0 yiUiima Saiila Ngihya .-, that wliich Holy Church commands... 
(Ue Coucto's Cn/ ,\,.b). 
,\'. /■' Tins last e\,llnp]ee^hibils^l relative clause, I'osseiiive clause^ used sulisianiiiciy 
h,ive ni) aiui-le m I'ather de Couclo's CaUchisiii. 

777, — In Ganda expressions of the same sort, when not used 
as predicates. gen':rally require a simple article ; in a few cases they 
preler a peculiar kind of relative panicle which much resembles 
the demonstrative pronouns nrthfi first position in several languages, 
vi,i, ont. cbi. cyi. etc. 

\:\. MudH UHiiigi Miis,iiida, wi .Uusf^-ir, my sl.ive is a (Linda, ihine is a Soy.i 
<i*rci.<-h (ianJa Gr. ]>. i;,. 
Gr'ia.i rruHJftbi M\ (n-.t simi.i> e '■'■'>. ^j,-mA '.<:li what ii liuhv 'Mjt . i-^, iij. 
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When used as predicates, they remind us of the Kafir construction 
above noticed by requiring as a kind of copula that kind of substan- 
tive pronoun or relative particle which ends in e (724). 

Ex. O bwakabaka o Invo mu gulu bwe bwabwc (Kafir U bukumkani ba sc zukvini 
bo babo\ the kingdom of heaven is theirs. Cf. 830. 



VII. — BLelatitje anU Bogscggitjc Grpresgions Gquitialcnt 

to our HDjectitieg. 

778. — It has been mentioned above that in Bantu adjectives 
proper are comparatively few in number, and that their apparent 
want is supplied principally by relative clauses and possessive 
expressions. I now add a few remarks for a better understanding 
of this principle. Thus : — 

r In Tonga the words which correspond to our adjectives 
expressive of colour, sensible qualities, exterior form, etc., are 
mostly verbs, such dL^ku-luba ** to be while ", or more exactly ** to 
become white ", ku'Salala ** to be red ", kn-sia ** to be black ", ku- 
Inlama *' to be straight ", knpia *' to be hot ", etc. Hence the 
adjectives *' white, black, hot, " etc., of our languages pass 
simply as verbs in Tonga. 

Ex. j Absolute clause : Afanzi a a pia, the water is hot , lit... has become hot. 

I Relative clause: Ndiyanda manzia-apia, I want hot water, lit... water that 
^ has become hot. 

Absolute clause : Ei nzila ilttleme f^////c///<r = perfect oilulama), this road is 

straight. 
Relative clause : Inka c inzila iluUme, go by the direct road, lit... by the road 

that is straight. 

A^. n. Expressions of the same kind are found in all the Bantu languages. 



\ 



nQ. — 2^ In Angola and Congo most of the expressions which 
correspond to the quantitative adjectives of the other Bantu lan- 
guages (601, 603) have the form of possessive expressions. Such 
are, for instance, -a m-bole (-=rtJ inii-botc or perhaps -a bn-bote) 
•* good ", lit. •* of goodness ", -o-nenc {=• a n-ncne^ a bu-ncne) 
'• great '*, lit. ** of greatness ", -o-bc (= a u-bc) ** new ". lit. '* of 
freshness ". o-kulu ( = rt u-kulii) ** old " lit. ** of growth ", etc. 

Vs\. Emt H^i mit ti4 \xa mbote, I am a good man ( Tonga : pidunc mu titu xtiwbolu). 
Eye Momne^ ihou art great ( - Tonga : hvt iiiunent). 
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780. — ■^'' /■'■ liv press ions simiinr lo lliese, bul for dilTcrenl kinds nf adjeclivci, 
le foiinil in nearly all ilie IJ.nnlu ).inguai,'cs 

"\-. Kmir ; /ir:r7/(-;f^n<r "alruc.gemiine medicine"( = /i'i?:rt/n(«i'«"aniedicine 
of a inilhful man ", from ("ww " a gentleman, a mnn wlm docs not 
cheat "), Hence in Kafir iigo /^Tvaieui " in true lan^;uage, truly " 
( = nxok»-Ula k'.i'-c-iu'iie, lit. " in tlie language of a gemleinnn "), 
Stt'AiiM.r ; -I/-/// w-« i/iKyo " a greed)- i>erson ", (lit. " a man (jfsmall heait", from 
r/i-i-rc = Hi'y<t " small lieart " ; rf. iih>vo " iitnii "). 



\'III. — titonouns rEfcrhnci to Substantives iinDccstooD 
Bronotms usco ns Coniunctions. 

781. — Connective pronouns and others are often used with 
I'cferencc lo substantives which are entirely understood, being not 
even expressed in preceding sentences. Their meaning must then 
be made nut from the context. The number of the substantives 
which may be thus understood is however limited. In Tonga they 
are principally ihe followintf : — 

In I'lass 1,1 : Z:!^/'!/ ■' the sun, a do)'. " F.-i. Lio kiisangiiiin \\a in-u'fii, the first 
(d.iy)ofllie«'eck. 
" M .\ : im>-ii-J '• water, " K\. Ua-yala ahii-mga, pa Arka uklcla, lie 

went along the bank, where // (the 

I. I5U :/'«i7/v/ "night. •' V.'^. A-liihwd.... when // (niglit) has not 

yet cleared u|-,.. 

.. kU iK.lion uf atlion, time nr manner. Y.\. Tii-\(.\s-kottdim n h-idi, nu work 
is dune on the day of llie new moon, 

llit. il is networked ( 

CI ziKln " ;i tiling. * V.\. Nfi-imimanzi CO uyfya ? {= d ii cya, 

251 1. What is /■/ thai yon are thinking 



i-eil iMlh icfffcnrc !■> thJi nori!, ivheii It i^ iinilfrslomli is i. V.\. ; l-iiiii.iii,/i 11 i-it-iufMii 
I'l-Tt'f, " il h |>lcas.-ini inchni viiih ynu. ' 
;, In Tnn^.i ihc [ihn.il ./ 11/11 " ihiii ;* " is seldom imdcrslooil. lltil in .\ni;nl.i lis CT|iii- 

l.\ 1 11,1 ii^i I'rii-, iii;.i-\ii.i ii'ii " (il>c tilings) "iihrli yon ^;:ivt nic, I liiin- ciilcn llicni 
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2. Cf. in Hcrcro : 

3. Cf. in Ganda : 



They may then be considered as referring to certain notions of 
time, place, or manner of thought, understood. Ex. : — 

LI (referring to i-zuba, the sun) = ** when ", with re- 
ference to a determined moment of the day. 

Ex. Baatnuzika li bn-cia^ they bury him when night is clearing up. 

785. — (P)A = ** when '*, with reference to successive actions. 

Ex. 'Pdi-a ka/ua muntu^ bala muzika^ when a man is dead, they bury him. 

N. /?. The Swahili relative clauses which correspond exactly to the preceding contain 
the relative particle -/<?, in accordance with the genius of this language (726). Ex. 
Tu'li'po ku'ja...y " when we had come "... (Tonga Pa tu-esa...) 

(P)A = aIso ** where '*. The other locative particles, viz. 
kii and ;;///, may likewise be used as conjunctions. 

Ex. Vdi-a-ka tuba, (in the part of the body) ivfiere he is white. 
Mu nd-a-ka njira^ where I went in. 

A'. E. I. Cf. in Mozambique : Va no-kelaka^ wherein I am entering ; u (= ku) no-kuma 

nchudy where the Sun comes out. 
Ku me-kara^ where I slay ; n-dyuo mu tu-rarn^ the 

house wherein we sleep. 
To-manyi we (or gle) n-sula^ You do not know where I 
live; U-a-laba nyumba m>ve n-sulaf Have you seen the 
house wherein I live.^ — We^f^ie^ mwe are relative particles 
corresponding respectively to the locative classifiers wa^ 
e^ mil {=s pa^ ku^ mu). Cf. 719 and 540, 546, 552. 
etc., etc. 

786. — BU = ** supposing that..., if... ". 

P2x. Bu tubona u-bereka nawo.,.^ Suppose we see you working ihus... 

A'^ B. I. Cf. in Chwana BO = " as if". Ex. A o-lirajah bo n%oivtyana / Do you act 
thus, as if you were a child } (Rev. W. Crisp's Gr.^ n. 74). 

2. Cf. in Ganda the relative particle Bwe " if". Ex. Bwe ono-getida ruej(uIo^ o-no-fuka 
kirOy if you go ihis evening, you will arrive during night. Ne hue ba-lia^ ii ba-kkuia^ even 
if they eat, they will not be satisfied. (French Ganda Gr., p. 40). 

787. — CI = '* while, if". 

Ex. Ci tubercka..., ic/iile we are working. 

iV. r>. I. Cf in Herero : lyi ma mutyiwa^ if ye know ; lyi iua-kara koyenUy when wc 
were with you. (Rev. F. \V. Kolbe*s Diet.) 

2. In Herero the relative particle (i)ndu (referring to o ru-vese " lime ") is used in the 
same manner for ** when, whiU^*. Ex. ...ndu ma tu-ya^ when wc come. 

788. — KA = '• if,Vhen. while, and ". 

\'.\. /hi iia ka bali...^ they eat saying at the same time... 

Siabu/imqo u a-totii^ua a Leva ka ad lu sabiia^ Siabulongo was taken up by 
(lod white ho was still a baby. 
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They may then be considered as referring to certain notions of 
time, place, or manner of thought, understood. Ex.: — 

LI (referring to i-zttba, the sun) = " when ". with re- 
ference to a determined moment of the day. 

liK. Daamuzikd \\bii-{ia, they bury him -ivhtn night is clearing up. 

785. — (P)A = " when ", with reference to successive actions. 

K\. Pa-'( kafiM muiitu, IhiLi muzikii, wlien a man is dead, they bury him. 

.V. n. Tile Swahili relative cUuses M'liicli correspond exactly to the preceding contain 
the relative particle -/n, in accordance with the genius ol Iliis language (726). Ex. 
Tii-li-po tri-jii...," when we had come "... (Tonga Pa lu-^:a...) 

(P)A = a!so " where ". The other locative particles, viz. 
/,'u and ;;/«, may likewise be used as conjunctions. 
V.x. VA-aka tuba, (in ihe part of the body) joheit he is white. 
Mil nd-a-ka njirit, where I went in. 
.\. H. r. Cf in Mozambique : Va no-tirlitlrit, iiherein 1 am entering ; u (= ku) iio-iitiiiit 
m/uiii, vshete the Sun comes out. 
;. Cf. in Herero : Ku mt-tiira, \\hcie I stay ; 1' ii-.lyun mu lu-rii),i, ilic 

house wherein we sleep, 
j. Cf. in (ianda : To-manyi iwa [or gie) n-siila. You do not know where I 

live 1 U-a-hibn >tyuiiiti,i m\va ii-siita ? Mave you seen the 
house wherein I live? — J r^,jfi>,iH:i'i- are relative particles 
corresponding respectively to the locative classifiers tea, 
c,mii [--=pti, i-H, '•III). Cf. 719 and 540, 546, 552. 
etc., etc. 

786. — BU = " supposing that..., if... ". 

K\. Bu tiil'i<na ii-lieivka iimcv..., Siippote we see you wurkin^ thus... 

X. li. (. Cf. in Chwana BO ^= " as if". E\. A o-Urajalo bo » /igniiiipiii'i / Un )uu act 
thus, .-IS if von were a child ?(Kev. W, Crisp's i?/-., n. 74). 

2. Cf. in ( iaiula llic relative particle /Ji.r " if". En. Bwe o-iio-f^triilu nifjrii/o, o-iio-/rita 
iira, if you ^u this evening, you will arrive during uijjht. ,\V hue 6.i-/i<i, // b,t-J.iula, even 
if Ihcy (.-at, they ivill not be satisfied, 1 French Caml.i dr., p. 40). 

787. — CI = '■ while, if. 

r,x. Qiln-krtk,i..., w/iiU we are wuikiny. 

.\". /.'. I. Cf, in Herein ; lyi imi mri-lyiwti, if ye know ; tyi lii;i-i.ir.i Inrtnii, when wc 
^^cre with you. {Ktv. V. W. Kolbe'b MVA) 

2. In Hciero the relaii4'e particle 0)">f'i (referring to « ni-i-.-zc - lime ") is nsc.l in the 
^.ime manner for " when, while"'. Vs. ...ndu m.i ln-yn, when wl- come. 

788. — K.A ^ " if, when, while, mid ". 

V\. fill /ill lea bii-li..., they cal saying <if the lame Unit... 

Si.ibii/,<ii-;n u n./i<lii;iiii -i l.cn ka ■'■'■' In siil'ilii, Siabnliin(;o was taken ii]i l)y 
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Ba-a ka sika, inyue ka mu-li-Ude, they arrived while you were asleep. 
Ka a U a/uefitt\ uii...^ ka a-li ktt U, uti.,.^ if he be near, he says..., if he 
be far, he says... Cf. 970. 

APPENDIX ON THE LUNDA LANGUAGE. 

TSS'^'**. — While reading over the last proofsheets of this article I received 
Henrique Augusto Dias de Carvalho's ** Methodo prdtico para fallar a liuf^ua da 
lMuda{^y\ a most valuable addition to Bantu literature. .\s I had till then only a 
few pages of this work, my conclusions on this important language were limited to 
the few remarks laid down above in nn. 143 and 144. Complete as the same work 
now is, it furnishes good materials for comparison with these pages. 

/. Phonetics. — Lunda has a great deal in common wiih Angola, Lower Congo, 
and Mbamba, more p.irticularly with the last. Its most remarkable feature seems to 
be the uncertain sound of certain vowels, and the transition of .some others \o a, Ex. 
ku-mana ** to see " (Tonga kit bona), ///// lambo " a lip " (Tonga mu-lomo^ Angola 
mu zumbu^ Dualla mo-lumbu^ cf. 360*), n-zavo ** an elephant " (Tonga inzo7'n), etc. 

The following verbs may be comp.nred with the table of examples under n. 52 : 
kit-hia ** to steal ", ku-mana ** to see ", k'ovna " to hear ", kufua " to die ", kmia 
** to dnwn ", ku fika *' to arrive ", kiveza " 10 come ", kuj'n/a ** to dress ", kunvala 
** to beget ", kunua " to drink ", ku dia *• to eat ", kulala ** to lie down ", kudila 
** to cry ", ku-dima ** to hoe ", kusunia ** to bite ", ku ncta or kulcta ** to bring **, 
ku-enda " to walk ", kutuma " to send ". 

//. Substantives. — Lunda h.is the i 2 classes of substantives described in a pre- 
vious chapter. Ex. : — 
CI. MU-A ( - MU J5A) : Mu ntu " a person ", a- ; nnvana or mona "a child", a- ; 

inukaji' "a woman", a-; niuata "a chief", a-; muroro "a servant", a-; 

Nzamhi '* God " ; Afu kuarunda *' a I ^untla ", a- . tntuko " father " ; uiaku ** mother ". 
CI. MUM I : Afujiniba *' the body ", ////• . mukila " the tail ", ////-; ///// tue ** the 

head ", mi- : mu lambo ** a lip ", ////-; mu.xima ** the heart ", ////• ; mu tondo " a 

iree '\ mi- , mu-pueji ** a stream ", ////'• , mu ro " a year ", ////-. 
CI. X-jIN •• .^fbiji ox nama ** meat " , n-^^ombe " one head of cattle '\jin- : m-pcmbe 

" a goat ", /////• . nzolo ** a fowl ", Jin- . nnaka " a snake ", Jin ■ n zaio *' an 

elephant " ; jin- . nrula " rain " ; njila '* a |>aih ", Jin-. 
CI. (D)I-M.\ : Diciko " a day ", ma- . disu " an eye '\ mesu ; dizeu '* a tooth ", ma- ; 

difupa ** a bone ", ma- ; di-yala '* a stone ", ma- . dijina '* a name ", ma-. 
CI. (B)U-M.\ : Marufo " wine " ; // w^^ ** flour " ; uato " a canoe " ma u- ; u-cuko 

** night " ; mema '* water ". 
CI. KU : Kuhua " to fall ". Only inhnilivcs of verbs seem to belong to this class. 
CI. I.U-JUN) : A//-r////// or /v'//-^/w/ " ihe tongue". According to Carvalho the plural 

of this word is jidimi, and, in general, the i)lural classifier of this class is not 

y///, but //. It seems scarcely possible that this should be correct. The plinal 

cl.issihcr of ///-^//w/ must hi: Jin dimi, and, in general, if the //of the classifier //n 

is not heaid in some words, it must be only before liaid (onsonants, according 

to nn. 151 ai)d 2K3. 

I. I.isIm*.!. Iiii|)i*-ns.i n.iiMon.il. |H«*«« 
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Cl. CM (= CI Zl) : Ci-cuma "a thing", ; - ,■ ci-kanda "a hide", i- ,■ ci-lalo "a 

bridge ", i- ; i-kumbo " a hul ", /-. 
CI. KA-TU ; Kttkungi " a youth ", tu- ,■ ka-swe " fire ", ka-hva " a dog ", /«-. 
I-ocalive classes I'A, KU, and MU : Pa-xi ot pa-nfi " down "; mu-ixiai " wilhin " ; 

fia-suipa " near " -tPaUpa " far " \poh "outside " : pakaxi " between "; fie-uru 

" upon " ; kii'nyima " behind "; iiiu-cikuinbo " in the hut ". 

The aulhor gives also the locative classifier BU. But is not this again a mistake ? 
liU is the Angola classifier corresponding to ihe l.unda PA. Hence, for instance, 
when he says, p. 159, that " down " is rendered into l.unda by paxi o\ hoxi, must 
not his words be tinderslood in this sense thai boxi is the Angola equivalent for the 
l.unda /tf.vi? 

I find in l.unda the two inleresting locatives polo and kolo ( = paalo and ko-ulo), 
both of which mean " a place ". I have as yet noticed (heir exact equivalents only 
in Chwana in the viOTds/e/ii and go/o. Cf 537. 

/// Adjectivei. — The laws for the adjectives which 1 term quantitative, such as 
■ti-ape " good ", -ipe or mpe " bad ", -Jima " great ", iie/v " small ", -/tpa " long ", -ki 
" new ", etc., are the same as in Tonga (596). Ex. mutondo miijiiiia " a large tree ". 

Pronouns. — The connective personal pronouns seem lo be at " I ", u " thou ", 
« " he ", tu " we ", «« or mu " you ", a " they ", a, i, lu, di, etc. The substantive 
personal pronouns seem to be ami " I ", tyt " thou ", tnJi " he ", tru " we ", enu 
" you ", ene " they ", etc. But in Carvalho's work I remark a certain inconsistency 
in the forms of those pronouns which correspond to classifiers containing m (cf, 
n. 649). Thus I find ma-sui ama a-wr " iliese words of mine " (p. 205) next to ina-i 
ma 'i:olo " eggs of fowls " (p. 51), ma-ciko ma-cji? " all the days " (p. 117) next 
to ma-(ikv ama a.-oso " all these days. " (p. 231)1 »i"-f"e mu .1 "loiiu " the head of 
the child " (p. 109) next 10 mu-tut u-ei " thy head " (p. 12},), mu-jikila ou " this 
work " (p. 136) next lo mu lambo omu " this iiresunt " (p. 135), etc. 

Other conclusions on Lunda will be introduced into the following pages. Strange 
to say, many words in Lunda remind one of the languages which are heard near 
Delagoa Bay. 



IX. — Numerate. 

§ I. Bantu Numeration. 

789. — As far as I have been able to verify, counting among 
the Bantu is done principally with the aid of fingers. Old Kafirs, 
for instance, seldom express a number by the proper word, but they 
show it by a motion of the hand which they accompany with the 
expression zi-nje " they are so many... '' or ba-nje, vii-nje, ma-nje, 
etc., according to the class of the things in question. 

N. B, The following is in general the meaning of the principal signs : — 
Raising one of the small fingers alone counts i 

> > with the next » 2 

> )^ with the next two > 3 

> > with the next three > 4 

> the five fingers of a single hand > 5 

> the thumb alone or the thumb of one hand 

with the five fingers of the other > 6 

> the thumb with the index » 7 

> > with the next two fingers > 8 

> > with the next three fingers > 9 

Both hands laid flat against one another > 10 

Ten is a ktimi; two tens (20) are 2 ma-kumi or opening both hands twice ; three tens 
(30} are 3 fna-kumi or opening both hands three times, etc. 
One hundred in K.ifir is a kulu^ i. e. '* a large number ^ In many languages it is digana, 

790. — There are however also for the different numbers the 
proper words or expressions, which may be used when required. 
These are partly adjectives of one kind or another, partly sub- 
stantives. Thus among the Tonga and other tribes of the interior, 
there exist numeral adjectives up to five, but 6 is five-and-one, 7 is 
five-and-two, etc. Ten is expressed by the substantive ikumi, a 
hundred by via-kume-kumi, which is a superlative of " ten ". Beyond 
that there are in Tonga only *' tens without number ", makutni 
a-ta baluu 

In most of the other languages there are numeral adjectives up 
to 6, and substantives or foreign words for the other numbers. In a 
few languages '* a whole man '* is ** twenty ". 

In general South- African natives will see at a glance that one of 
their goats or head of cattle is missing even in a very large flock 
or herd. Yet they are very slow at counting properly, until they 
have been taught our own methods, which, it may be remarked, 
they adopt readily. 

791. — On the point of numeral adjectives the Bantu languages 
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go two different ways. Most of them, like Tonga, usually tre 
lliem as pronouns, so that they incorporate connective pronouns, ii 
classifiers. Others, like Kafir, treat them as quantitative adjectivi 
so that they incorporate classifiers, not connective pronouns. 

792, — I subjoin comparative tables *, which exhibit in ih' 
bare form the numbers [, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, id, and 100, in the princii 
liiuiiu liinjfuages. Where two forms are givf;ii for one luiniber in i 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF NUMBERS. 




1 


2 


3 


4 


Tonga 


-mm (14) 


-bili 


lain 


-nne 


BIsa 




-«i!i 


-tatu 


■nc 


Subla 




■bere 


-tatue 


-ne 


Ungu 




-"■ill 


-tatu 




Hehe 




-wile 


■dam 




Bunga 


-vveka 




-!ila(?) 


-dai 


Gogo 


■ nionKa 


-bili (-yele) 


-duiu 


-ne (-enaj 


Kaguru 




■ill, -bill 


-datu 




KondoB 




■ill, ■pili 
■ ill 


■tatu 




Shatnbala 




■ talii 




BooDdel 


-mwenga 


-idi 




■nne 


Z«guha 




-idi 






Kami 




-ili, pili 






Tnila 


■mojoeri 


-bili 


-datu 


■nne 


Nyamweii 






-dalii, -yalu 




Sukuma 




■wiri,-bili 


-dutu, -yatu 




Hyambu 




-wili 


-datu 




Ganda 




■bili 




-nya (-na) 


Kamba 


■ mondi 


■eri 


-daiu 




SwahlU 


■iHoja 


-wili, pili 


■ taiu 




Pokomo 


-manda 


.Mi, pili 


-hahu, -tabu 




Hlka 




-iri, -biri 


-liahu, tahu 




Senna 


-boii 


■ «iri, piri 




■ nai 


KarangH 


■muempera 


-biri 






Xosa-Kafir 


-nye 


-liiiii 






Zuiu-Kanr 


-nye 


-bill 






Herero 








-ne 


Blh« 




-vail 


-latu 


-kwana 


Kwengo 


-morika 


■bari 


-tam 




Rotse 




-yeri 






Nyengo 


-miiya 


-Ui 


■aw 


-nne 


Guha 










Rua 


-1110 


-biji 


-saiii 


-nne 


Angola 




-yari 


-lalu 




Lower Congo 




-olc 




■ya 


Nywema 


-mo 


-fi 


-salu 


.nenfl 


Y.no 








mrlicclie 


Komoro 




■bill 






Mozambique 


-moki 


■Ili (iili), [.ili 


■ rarii, tain 


-lIicxc 


Chwana 


-i.B» c 


■ l)i:<li, r><^di 


■raro, iharu 




M|»»igwc 

IJuallii 

K<>rii,-i,„||.iti 




-..aMi. -iMiii 


-larn IViitii 


-n.ii 


"S" 


-ilM 


■iu (?) 


•cla (-tie) 


L.un<]a 


-111 tic 


...ili 


■ •.am 


-ny. 
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same language, they cannot be used indifferently, but the first-placed 
generally is the regular one, while the second is that used under a 
nasal influence (55-59). Where however the second is between 
brackets, it is merely a dialectical modification of the first. 

N, B, The elements -ka or -nga^ -si or •*/, etc. in the words of the column for the number 
" one " originally meant '* only, exclusively, by itself " (814-818 and 824), The liantu word 
for " one " is properly -mue (variously changed to -///^, -nqw^^ -nye^ 'bo\ etc. 
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Tonga 

Bisa 

Subia 

Ungu 

Hehe 

Bunga 

Gogo 

Kaguru 

Kondoa 

Shambala 

Boondel 

Zeguha 

Kami 

Talta 

Nyam^vezl 

Sukuma 

Nyambu 

Ganda 

Kamba 

Swahili 

Pokomo 

Nika 

Senna 

Karanga 

Xosa-Kaflr 

Zulu-Kafir 

Herero 

Blhe 

Kwengo 

Rotse 

Nyengo 

Guha 

Rua 

Angola 

Lower Congo 

Nywema 

Yao 

Komoro 

Mozambique 

Chwana 

M pong we 

Dualla 

Farnandian 

Lunda 



•sano 

•tano 
•Hanue 

•tanu 

•hano 
-fundo 

•hano 

•sano 

-sano 

-xano 

•xano 

•xano 
•thano 

•sanu 
-tanu, -hanu 
-tano, -hano 

mxa 
-jano (-tano) 

•llano 

•tano 
•zano, -dsano 

-dzano 
-sano (-canu) 

-xano 
>hlanu, -tlanu 

•hianu 

-tanu 

-tanu 

•tanu 

•tanu 

•tanu 

•tano 

•tanu 

•tanu 

-tanu 

•tano 
m-sanu 

•sano 

•thanu 

•tlanu 
•tani, •tyani 

•tanu 
•ito 

•tano 



•sano a-mue 


i-kumi 


•tano na-mo 


i-kumi 


-omoiana (?) 


kume 


•kaga 


kumi 


• tandatu 


chumi 


•mfu 


li-hundu 


•tandatu 


i-kumi 


•tandatu 


{•kumi 


•tanda 


kumi 


-tandatu 


kumi 


•tandatu 


kumi 


•tandatu 


kumi 


-tanda 


{•kumi 


•tandatu 


i-kumi 


mkafi^a 


{•kumi 


-tandatu 


i-kumi 


rnkaga 


ikumi 


mkaga 
•thandatu 


kumi 


i-kumi 


sita (Arabic) 


kumi 


handahu, -tandahu 


kumi 


-handahu, tandahu 


kumi 


-tandatu 


kumi 


-xano na-mue 


kumi 


-tandatu 


i shumi 


•tandatu 


i shumi 


-hamboumue 


mu-rongo 


e pandu 


ekwi 


•tanu na-mo 


li-kumi 


aombomue 


li-kume 


•tenioya (?) 


ni^kume (1) 


-tanda 


kumi 


•samba 


ki-kwi 


•samanu 


(ri)-kuinyi 


•sambanu 


e kumi 


•samalo 


vum 


m-sanu na-mo 


li-kumi 


... tandaru 


kumi 


•thanu na^moka 


ni-kumi 


•rataro, thataro 


!e-shume 


o-rowa 


i-gomi 


• • • 


d-um 


ito la buli 


biu 


•sanibano 


di-kumi 
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ma-kumekumi 
i-gana 

• • • 

ka^gana 
chi^gana 

• . • 
i-gana 
i-gana 

gana 

gana 

gana 

gana 
i-gana 
i-gaona 
i-gana 
i-gana 
i-xana 
kt-kumi 
i-yana 

gana 

gana 

fana 
zana 
makume-makumi 
i kulu 
i kulu 
e-sere 
o cita 



gana 

ka-twa 

kama 

n^lcama 

lu-kama 

ma-kume li-kumi 

i-jana 

ma- kumi (?) ' 

le^kgolo 

n-kama 



ci-tcHa 



2o6 South-African Bantu Languages. 

\ 1. Formation and Use of the Numuehs from " One 
TO " Six ". 

793. — 1° According to what has been previously noticed, the 
numbers from " one " to " six " in Tonga, Bisa, Herero, Kamba. 
N'yamwezi. Ganda, Nyambu, Guha, Rotse. etc., incorporate the 
connective pronoun corresponding to the classifier of th(;ir noun, 
and consequently their construction is essentially identical with that 
of possessive expressions. This however is remarkable, at least in 
Tonga, that such numbers often admit before themselves, me- 
rely, as it seems, for the sake of emphasis, a copula-containing 
relative particle, and then the connective pronoun which should 
follow them immediately is generally understood, so that we hear, 
for instance, uti a ci-to nci-mue " he possesses one ford " (not... 
nci'ci-mite). Ex. : — 

Tonga : A) Without a copula-contalnlng relative panicle : 

Baati ku muntu M-iime..., they said to one man... 
Ba/i e ingoma zvtatu, they have ihrte drums. 

Uaka cita (miezi) i/alii..., (miafcj) \-nnc, he remained lliere three 
months..., fouryeats. 

B) With R copula-cunlalnlng relative particle ; 

Mitii iejinia viyi-iano a iinui, the months of the rainy season axe five 

and one. 
Baktde kute, inutii ngu ""« kuti Zuanga, they live far, at one month's 
distance from Wange. 
Bisa: J/rt/'Ka/ga-ic///, two fowls. (Last's /"n/ii'/., p. 138). 
Hkrhro: O muhana yu/»u(, one Lord ; t> rulu ru-mue, one body ; o N-gaiiii-urtrt> 
y'l-iiiut, one faith, etc (Rev. F. W. Kolbe's Hercra Did., p. 349). 
N. B. Instead o( yiiiiiui, j/i-miit, we should expect regularly uiniie, 
I iiiut (cf. 639*) 1 ihe presence of ihe iiiitial^v is probably due to the 
fact of -'irue being monosyllabic, and the consequent necessity of 
not exposing the whole adjective umue or imut to be sounded as 
a monosyllable through contractions or elisions (44). 
Kamba: Miindu yu-mive^ one man; mti umwe (ifa-mjvt ?J, one tree ; mi-hngi^ 
itatu, three tens (i, e. 30), etc. M B. Notice ^w-«iw? for u-mue, as in 
Herero. 
N'vAMWEZi : Afii-kii'iii a.wi7i (not wrt-*«'«/ma-Jc///,Steere'sCi'//.,p.49),two tens(jo) 
(rANHA ; //af^amba o mudu-we o-iiiu iia liakasibe ba-Jfl/w..., and ht- said to I'lir 
of his slaves and 10 three of lii^ wivus..., etc. 
NVAHiiif : M.i kumi i-mU. two tens { =^ 20). l-isl's /',-/., |.. ,(,0 
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794. — 2*" In Kafir, Chwana, Mozambique, Swahili, etc., the 
numbers from '* one " to '• six '* are treated as quantitative adjectives, 
and consequently incorporate the classifiers of their nouns (cf. 604). 

Ex. IN Kafir. 

A) Numbers used as epithets (616). 
Wa-tcnga a mayeta a ma, fa/u, he bought three medicines. 

N, B, The numeral nye or nyt-qa " one only " causes its noun to be used without an 
article, and consequently does not admit itself any relative particle (616). Ex. Una 
mfati va-nye-qa^ he has a single wife. 

B) Numbers used as predicates (618). 

Mangapina a mahashe apol Vld^-tatu, How many horses are there near youPThree. 
Other examples : 
Chwana: Ba-sadiba hK-raro batia siia^ the three women will grind ; cf. Hasadi 

hzrraro^ the women are three. (Cf. Rev. \V. Crisp's SeciHina 
Gr,, page 27). 
SwAHiLi: Meno yake ma,'Wi7t\ his two teeth. Dinari tatu (= ...niaiu^ cf. 282), 

three coins. 
Mozambique: Meno awe ao men/i ( '^mB,'in/iJf his two teeth; a/u a-ianu ntn/t 

( -= ^..na-a-inli) fiwt and two men ( ■« 7 men), etc. 

N. B. After substantive pronouns numerals are treated somewhat as suffixes in Ka6r, 
Chwana, Swahili, etc. Ex. in Kafir : bo-ba-bini^ both of them, lit. they both ; xo-n-taiu 
(in-komo)^ the three of them (cattle), etc. (675). 

Hence in Ganda that kind of dual formed with the suffix -mbi (^=. -bili) ^ two ". (692). 

§ 3. Formation and Use of the Numbers above ** Six ". 

795. — The numbers above '* six ", when they are not complex 
(796). are generally substantives, and, as such, require various par- 
ticles before them, according as they are self-standing, or predicates, 
or in apposition to other nouns. Ex. : — 

Tonga : I-kumi lie imbcrert {^liaitnberere) or Imberere kumi\ ten sheep; /mberere 

TiAx-kurni or ti-li-ikufni^ the sheep are ten. 
Kafir : Inkomo t zi li-shumi^ lit cows they which (are) a ten, i. e. ten cows. 

Jn-komo zi li-shumi^ the cows arc ten. 
etc, etc. 

§ 4. Complex Numbers. 

796. — In complex numbers, such as '* five and two (seven)", 
" ten and one (eleven) ", ** a hundred and three ", etc.. care is 
always had to give to every number \x?^ proper prefix. Ex. : — 

Tonga : Ndabona \ti%ombe zia/i mA'ki4wi nganne a zi/n/t/, I have seen cows 
which were 4 lens (40) + 3 (cow»). where it may be noticed lliat 
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Hgannf agrees with ihe tens (makiimi), while silatu has to agree 
wilh the cows (u}n%ombe. 
0[.n Aniioi.a : Mi-!'c voA-kuiiii Alntii nc-'Utttii, 33 years, lit. Years lens (which are) 
three + three (years); i-Zatti agreeing with mi.-l:iiiiii and ilalu 
with mi 7v, etc., etc. 

^ 5. Okpin.m. Numiiers, .\Nn Numf.rral Ahveubs. 

797. — In Bantu ordinal numbLTS are possessivi; cx^jrcssions 
proper. " First " — " that of the beginning ". 2'' = " that of the 
second place (or order) " ; 3'' = " that of the j'' place (or order) ". etc. 

Kx. I-suha a a kii-saii^iiiin, the i'~' day, lit, the sun of the beginning. 

Izulia lia bii-hiri, the 2'' day, lit. the sun of the second change, 
etc., etc. 

In several languages numbers are changed into quasi-adverbs by 
prefixing to them one of the classifiers KA- or KU-. Ex. in Tonga : 

ka~iinu- " once ", ku-hUi " a second time ", ka-taiu " a third time " 
(526) : h-u-bili " in two parts ", ku-latu " in three parts ", etc. 

The negative panicle before the number " une ". 

798. — ■ 'n Kafir ami UiUc i find here and there before the nmubcr " one " .t pe- 
culiar ne^'alive particle "hich dues not seem to be used in any other position. Its form ii 
«,j in Kafir, /-( in IJihe. Apparently it means " not even ". Cf. 570. V.s. : ~ 

lliHE ; /.rr MiitiK " no one ", ln-i-iimwi- " nowhere ", h ci-mwe " nothing' ", etc. Stover's 
I'inl'iimiu Or., pp. jo-41 
KvKiK ; .Vi.'// b.im HaoiignljJioyo...f Na m-nyc. Who is the man who cm say...? No one. 



X. — IntettOQatitie Bconouns, 

dctli 
Various X)ctcrminatitiC8. 

799. ^ I nterrogative pronouns, and most of those determinatives 
which we usually term " indefinite pronouns " in Bantu generally 
incorporate the connective pronoun of their class, exactly as de- 
monstrative pronouns and possessive expressions. Only in a few 
languages some of them incorporate classifiers, not connective 
pronouns, being thus treated as quantitative adjectives. They also 
present in tlieir u.su several pecidi.irities, varying according to the 
diffureiil languages. I shall tijuch on tiic most striking only. 
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§ I. The pronoun " How many?". 

800. — The Bantu equivalent for our ** How many ? '* is 
-nga-pi? lit. "going where } going how far? " from -pi? ** where?" 
and -nka or -nga ** go ". This is pronounced -nga-pi in Kafir, 
Herero, Karanga, Senna, etc. nga-iox nga-hixn Tonga, Bisa, Subia, 
Kaguru, Shambala, etc., -nga {nga-i ( ? )) in Gogo, Nyamwezi, Guha, 
etc.; -nga-vi {ka-vi (i^)) in Mozambique, ka-e in Chwana. Its equi- 
valent is 'lingwa in Yao ; -meka in Ganda, -mia in Mpongwe, -kwa 
in Congo, -anata in Kamba, kn-xi in Angola, etc. 

This pronoun is treated exactly as the numbers from *' one " to 
*• .six " : hence it incorporates a connective pronoun in certain 
languages, a classifier in the others (791). Ex.: — 

Tonga : Mi-samo i-n^ait how many trees ? 
Kafir : Afi-fi mi-ngapif > 

N» B, In Angola Ki-kuxit is used instead of A-kuxif in class A-niu. Ex. A-niu kikuxit 
How many persons ? (H^Ii Chatelain, Zeiischri/i^ 1889-90, p. 304). 

§ 2. The Pronoun and Adjective ** What } What sorht of... ? " 

801. A), — Originally the simple form corresponding to our 
" What?" was essentially, in the generality of Bantu languages, the 
bare classifier of the word which means ** a thing '\ or " things ", 
though a little modified in some cases, according to certain phone- 
tic laws. Hence we still have the following : — 

Pronoun " What ? " Cf. " Thing " or " things ". 

Tonga : nzit ., zvntu^ things. 

, tyi««, a thing ; yina^ things. 
, ki'/«, a thing. 
ki-/i/i/, a thing. 
ki-///a, a thing. 
in-Zr', a thing. 
QX'Ou/na a thin;'. 

Instead of the simple nzi? the Tonga prefer to use generally 
nyafna-mif lit. " what sort of meat } what sort of stuff ? " In like 
manner, instead of the simple ni? the Xosa-Kafirs prefer in most 
cases nto-nif ** what thing } " Ex. : — 

Tonga : Udta-nzi ? or udta nyamanzi ? What are you doing ? 
Herero : Mauugura tyi ? VVhat is he working at ? Aiotya vi ? Wliat are you saying ? 
(Kolbc's Did.) 
Kafir : WatixiX ? What did he say ? C/Ma ntoni ? What do you mean ? 

1 1 



Herero: O*// or vif 
SwAHiLi: kit 

Ganda : ki ? 

Congo : nki f 

Kafir: nit 

LUNDA : ^d? 
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All interrogative suffix, for instance -na in Kiifir, -ke in Hereru, 
is often added to such pronouns, as in general toother interrog;itive 
expressions. Ex. in Kafir: 6Vinina? What does he say? Uleia 
/itimina.? What do you mean ? 

In some other languages the original pronoun for "what.'" 
is either more transformed than in the preceding or borrowed 
from a neighbouring language. Thus we have : — 
Cha'an\ : -hQ ( = Kafir -«/). F,x. Ofiat/a iiQ ? Whnl do you seek ? 
Aniiola : nyi ( = do.), 
Senna : -rfj'/ (probably for ri). Ex. C^na/«ntiAyi? WInt do you want? 

802. — Several of these particles have also a self-standing, 
origiiuilly a copula-containing form. Such are in Kuhr j'ini ? " What 
is it?' (sometimes tyinil\ in Chwana en^ (Ex. ke en^} ■' What is 
it ? "), in Swahili nini?, in Ganda kiki ?, in Tonga ni-nyainami?, etc. 

803. I^) — The pronouns which are used for " What ? What 
sort of... ? " either as adjectives, or with reference to a determined 
class, generally incorporate the connective pronoun of their class. 
In Kafir they incorporate its classifier. In a few languages they are 
invariable. These pronouns are the following ; — 

Tonga : nyamanzi } with a conneriive pronoun. Ex. Uyanda miisamo unyamanzi! 
Wlial sort of tree do you waiU ? 
AxcoLA : -aiiyil (lit. of whit?), with a connective pronoun. Ex. Ene nsiniulH u-anyif 
What sort of man am I ? ( Heli Ch.itelain, ZiUuhr., p. 304). 
.V. />'. In Angola ihe pronouns of tlie locative classes are bu-nyi > ku-nyi > iiiu-uyi f not 
i'li-ii/iyi .', etc. {idii/.} 

CiiwANA ; -i7«a?(lit-of what?) with a connective pronoun. Ex. S(/o se ((ys awe? What 
sort of thing is this ? {Cris|>'s Gr., p. 19). 
Slnna : -ttiii? with a connective pronoun. Ex. Muadia (n%)\xaiiil What sort of 

canoe ? 
.V. /;. !u Merern-.(«;7 means "ivhose^ ''. Kx. o "i«,./ri/Hi,'W^ u-.i«i.' This bag, "hose 
IS iir Uev. F. \V. Kolbe's Hetcro Diet., p. 547), In Senna -am" may also be used "iih the 
same mcanin- (Cf 773.) 

Yao : -flM/? (lit of what?). Ex. Mk.thvt-achit What kind of knife ? (Rt-v. A. 
Hetherwick's Yao Gr., p. 35). 
Kafir : -nil wiih a classifier. Ex. / ziitli za mti m niJ Slicks of what sort of tree ? 
.\'. R. In K.ifir this adjecii»e -ni causes its substantive to be used without an article. 
HfiKERu : -ktl or -ngd with a classifier, Cf Rev. F. W. Kolbe's Dkf., p. 543. 
Swahili ; giiiii} invariable. Ex. Af/ii ^ani? Kilu '^anil What sort of man ? What 

sort of thing? 
I'oKOMo ; gii 1 invariable, 
rns.-.'i ; Hkia f invariable, followed by iis nouJi ; etc., cir, 
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§ 3. The Pronoun *• Who ? ". 
804. — The pronouns for ** Who? " are the following : — 

Tonga : uanK ?, pi. ba-anx ?, or wiih the copula nguanil^ pi. mba am ? Ex. Ngu<i/r/ 
izina liakol What is thy name? lit. Who art thou (with regard to) thy name? 

Cf. IN Nguru : Zina diako mbwanif What is thy name? (Last's Polyglotta, p. 47). 

Karanga and Senna : Sing, anil^ or with the copula ndi-anit Ex. in Karanga : 

Jina iirio ndianil What is thy name? 
Ganda : Anit pi. banil Ex. Ani adzet Who has come? 
Herero : Sing, anit ox yani. 

A'. B, Probably /<i;// .^ .== the Tonga copula-containing form n^-anif 

Mozambique : Upanif pi. apanil 

Kafir : U-banif pi. obanif^ or with the copula ngu banif pi. ngo-banit Ex. Igama 

lake ngubanina t What is his name ? 
Chwana : Mang? pi. bo mang t Ex. /Ce bo-niafi^ ? Who are they? 
Mpongwe : Mandel pi. wamandtl Ex. Wamandc mongi xinol Who are these 

people ? 
Angola and Lunda : Nanyit pi. akua-nyil 
Congo, Swahili, Boondei, etc. : Nanil Ex. in Congo : Nkumbu andinani} What 

is his name ? 

805- — ^' ^- '• " Whose?" is generally rendered by a possessive expression 
regularly formed from the above. Ex. in Kafir : I gama iika banif** Whose name?" Here 
it may be remembered that in Kafir the prefix of possessive expressions before individual 
names is Jta, not -^i, as it is ga in Chwana (783, A^. B.) 

2. It may be noticed that here again in the forms of these pronouns Mpongwe differs 
more from Congo than from Chwana and Mozambique. (Cf. 313). 

§ 4. The Discriminative Pronoun ** Which ? ** 

806. — As far as we can judge, in the generality of the Bantu 
languages the discriminative pronoun ** Which ? '* is rendered by an 
expression which means literally ** the one which is where ? ", viz. 
// in Tonga, ne in Herero. pt in Kafir, etc., with a connective 
pronoun. Ex. : — 

Tonga:-/// with a connective pronoun. Ex. U-yanda cibuia ci li? Which chair 
do you want ? lit... the chair which is where ? 

iV. B, This particle •/// being a mere monosyllable generally requires its connective 
pronoun to be strengthened by a sort of relative particle when such a connective pronoun 
should be otherwise a mere vowel. Ex. Mu-samo o«-/i/ " Which tree?" instead of 
mU'SamoU'li? Probably for the same reason, when it is preceded by one of the copulative 
relative particles ngu^ fiiba^ ndu^ etc., this does not cause the connective pronoun to be 
dropped. Ex. Ngu-ttii (mu'samo) / " Which is it (the tree).^" not simply Ngylif Cf X^m- 
a-lui/ua^ it is the one which is dead (769}. 



\ 
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807. — Other languages : — 

HtREKO : -iitl wJLli a connective pronoun, and a relative ])arlicle in some cases. 
The same in Karanga. 
[^AilK : -pil with a connective pronoun. Ex. U-Juna ii/ilalo si-pi? Wliicli chait 
do yon want ? 



.\', I!. When the connective pronoun is a mere voivel, it isslrengihencd by a semi-vowel 
placed before it. Ex, U-/uiut m-li wu- pi? " Which tree do you want ? " Hence, «ith llic 
copula : .^>«■wu-pl umlio-.uu-fiiii^i-y-i / " Which is the tree you want? " Cf. My Oultiiu- 
O^...\0i;.-A-„/r(,V., p. 3g, 
SwAHii.t : -/(.' wilh a coiini.:ctivc pionuun, yu-pi ? in class Mtii (cf. So6). 
Chwan.a : -Jti do. Ex. Mal/w o-fe? Which man? 

Anuola : -rhn do. Ex. K/fua ki-ebi ? Which manner ? 

CoNOO : ■()■' ? do. 

Mi'ONGWt : -f .' do. Ex, Nagii y-t ? Which house? A-iioinbi 

m-e? Which sheep ? 
Ka<jvhu : ■ahol:i(\\l. of where ?), wiih a conneclive prongun. \Ln. ii'n-iilu wahoki ? 
Which men ? 

808. — In Tonga " When?" is rendered by izuha li-H? ■■ Which 
sun? " or simply H-li?, the word izuba being then understood, (cf. 
7S2), and in Herero by ni-ne (0 rn-veze), lit. Which time ? This is 
probably the origin of the word for " when ? " in several other 
Bantu languages (Kafir nini?, Ganda di ? Swahili lijti>\ Chwuna 
icn^ ?) etc. 

When our "When?" means "Which year? Which season? 
etc, " it is rendered in Bantu languages by a full expression, as in 
Tonga : Mu-aka ouli ? Which year ? 

.V. /v. The Ton-a self-sianding form tt-lif " "here? " is alio properly ihe discrnninalivc 
inicrrOijaUve pronoun of tia.ss PA (536). 

§ 5. l\Tl;ivKOUATlVE FkoNOUNS L'SEH 1 NDLriMTELV. 

809. — In Kiifir, and probably in several other languages, in- 
terrogative pronouns are often used with an indefinite meaning, 
such as '■ no matter who, no matter where, etc. " Then they are 
generally reduplicated. 

E\. IS KArrR . IV.na /-d banibani .., ihou, (child) no matter of wlioni 
I f 'mil pipipi , he " cnl, no matter where. 

^ 6. The Pronoun .\M) Aujixtivi: " All. Whole ". 

810. — In Tonga " all " ts rendercLl by -onsc (sometimes -wiiV 
after i? or f. 350) preceded by a conneclive pronoun. Contrary to 
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most other pronouns, it has forms proper to the i''^^ and 2^ person, 
at least in the plural number. But in the 2^ person plural no-onse is 
used instead of muonse. 

Examples : Iswe to-onse^ all of us; Inyuft no onse^ all of you ; Bantu bo-o^se or bc-^w^y, 
all men ; mu-samo u onse (or through assimilation o-onse)^ the whole tree, etc. 

IV, B, I. KO'Onse (= ku-^iri/), when self-standing, means '* always, permanently ". 
Ex. Ncbombua u-la-kunka ko-onse^ the river Nebombua flows permanently. 

2. In many instances the word -onsi is not so well rendered by " all " as by " all toge- 
ther (I and you, you and they, etc.). " 

811. — The construction of the word for *' all ** in most other 
languages is essentially the same as in Tonga. But its stem varies 
as follows : Kafir onke^ Senna -onse, or -ense, or -onsene, or -ensene, 
Chwana -ollhe, Congo -onso or -nsOy Swahili -ote, Mozambique 
'Oteni, Angola -eselele or osololo or -ese, Mpongwe -odu, Ganda 
'Onna or -cnna, etc. In several of ihese languages a substantive 
pronoun is often used as a sort of determinative before this adjective 
when already completed by its connective pronoun, principally when 
it means ** whoever, whatever ". Ex. In Swahili : Y^ yote alakaye 
pita, mpige. Whoever will pass by, strike him. 

A^. L, The stem of this adjective being a dissyllable beginning with a vowel, its form 
in class Mu-ntu has become somewhat irregular in some languages, for instance, in 
Swahili j^-i?/^, not tv-oU, in Ganda j'-^/i/m, not w-oumt or w-^nna, etc. 

812. — In Herero and Karanga a particle is always required 
as a kind of determinative before this adjective, viz. a- in Herero, 
where the stem itself is -/le, and du- in Karanga, where the stem 
itself is -rtre. Ex. : — 

Herero : O vamdu a vehi, all men ; o-vina zvi'/ti, all things. 
Karanga : Ixindihuji rire, all the muircats ; inyika bu/r/V^, the whole earth. 

813- — Some Bantu languages have a sort of superlative form 
of this adjective which means'* whoever, whatever, any one *'. Ex. 
in Angola : MiUu uese u-ese, any man (who...) 

§ 7. The Pronoun A-like ** Alone, Bv himself ". 

814. — 1^ In Tonga the following is the formula of the expre.ss- 
ion which renders ** alone " : — 

a -h connective pronoun + like. 
I£x. Leza K-K-like, God alone; Aha bantu dL'hB,'like, these men alone. 

/V. /#. In siK h expressions /i is llie kind of preposition (Icscrihcfl in n. 57 j. It is 
ctpiivalcnt to our ** by " in ** by binisclf ". 
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We hear in the i"' person singular ndime e-ndike ( =...a-(i)ndi- 
like) " It is I alone ", and in the 2"^ tue alike ( = a-n-likc) " ihou 
alone "; the other persons are regular. 

815. 2° In Ganda the stem of the word rendering " alone " is 
■okhi or -ckkti, in Karanga -o^a or -e%,a, in KaFjr -cdwa or -odwa. 
These follow the same laws as the Tonga -onke '■ all " {-onna in 
Ganda, etc.), and have their proper forms even in the f^' and 
2^ person of the singular number. 

Ex. rN K*K[R ; "nia TiAtdwa, I alone, = O.inda nze nzthka = Katanga, ewe 
nd I'hif \yena -^-edwa, he nlone, =' Ganiia ye -^ ekka. 
,V. /i. As the Kiilii stem ■•■ilw<i " alone " seems lo be foreign to ll.inlu, may il noi be 
thou^lil lo be related lo the i\ord cdun or diiit " one " in Fiji? This reference to a Papuan 
language might seem out of place here, if il stood isolated. Hm it is warranted by several 
other siuns of distant relationship beliieen IJanlu and several lanKU.i-.'Ci Oceania. 
See Introdticlion, 3'' section). 

816. — 3° In Chwana the same word is -osi or -esi. In some 
cases it admits before itself the particle ka ( — Tonga a, 573). In 
others it follows the same laws as the Kafir -edioa or -odwa. 

Es. AV una ka-n-Mii It is I myself ; Ke-l'one b-cj/ it is they alone. 

817. — ^- ^- I" "11 these languages ihe same pronouns are sometimes used 
to render "himself, itself ", etc. 

818. — 4" In Herero '■ alone " is rendered in the first person 
singular by -crikc. In the other cases by pekc (invariable). Ex. Afba- 
endc crike " I went alone " ; ma-kara pekc " he stays alone ".It may 
also be rendered by poru- followed by a possessive e.tpression 
varying according to the class. Ex. Porn-andye. " by myself" ; 
poni-oyc ■' by yourself " ; pom-c " by himself ", etc. 

819. — 5" In Swahili " alone ' is rendered by /*f/'c (invariable) 
or \i\ peke y- followed by a possessive expression. Ex. pekc y-an^u 
" by myself " \ peke y-ako " by yourself ", etc. Cf. in Mozambique 
yek-aga " by myse]( ", yek-eku " by ourselves ". etc. 

i S. TuK PnONOUNs A-a-iii'hic " Hk also ". A-ha-la-l>o 
■■ Tin--\- \\s<r\ ". KTc 

820. — In Tonga a series of expressions rendering " he also, 
ihey al^in ". etc. is fnrnmd accitnling tn a formula somewhat similar 
1(1 ill. It of thi: expressions for " alone ", viz. : — 

(( + connective primnun -1-/(7 + substantive pronoun. 
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Ex. Leza a-a-la-kue, God also ; aba bantu a-ba-la-bOy these 
people also. 

321. — ^' ^« *• Notice 'kui instead of -ue in class MU-nlu. In the other classes 
we have a-u-la-o (mu-cila)^ a-i-ia-io (tni'Ciia)^ a-li-la-lw (i-stfdajy etc. In the i'* and 
2** person the expressions corresponding to these arc a-mbe-bo C=k a-me-bo) " 1 also ", 
a-e-bo (a-ue-bc) " thou also ", a-sui-bo " we also ", a-nyue-bo " you also ". (Cf. 691). 1 fail 
to see distinctly the exact value of the particles a and ta in these expressions. 

322. — 2^ Possibly expressions of the same sort exist in Yao, as I read the fol- 
lowing in Rev. A. Hetherwick*s Yao Grammar, p. 37 : " -atakwe, with the characteristics 
(connective pronouns) of the Brst class (i)/»-;i////), is frequently used in the sense of* this 
person ", " he ", " those persons ", " they ", and may be used as representing the third 
personal pronoun. Ex. Ana-wani ajiwiie^aftgaii iwaAdLW^we^ " Who stole .^ Was is not hc.^" 

323. — 3^ ^^ most other Bantu languages the expressions " he also, they also '\ 
etc. are generally rendered by the preposition which means " with, and ", followed by 
a substantive pronoun. In Kafir the particle kita ** also " is often used along with such 
expressions. Ex. K^va u mlatnbo wa-hainba na-Avo, or U mlambo wa-hamba kwa-na- 
wo, ** the river also went along ". 

§ 9. The Pronouns rendering " Self '*. 

824. — It has already been noticed (655) that in Bantu ** him- 
self, itself, themselves '* after verbs are regularly rendered by a 
connective objective pronoun, such as zi in Tonga, i in Chwana, ri 
in Angola, etc. Again, it has been noticed that in certain languages 
the same expressions are rendered after nouns by the same pronouns 
which render ** alone" (817). But there is also in Bantu a special 
particle for ** self ", viz. -nya in Tonga, -ene in Angola, -ini in He- 
rero, -enyewe in Swahili, etc. 

In Tonga -nya is suffixed to substantive pronouns. Ex. a-ngue- 
nya, with him himself. 

In more emphatic expressions the substantive pronoun is again 
repeated after -nya. Ex. Nguenya-Vit. it is he himself; nce-co- 
nya-co, it is the very thing, etc. 

825. In Angola -^ne, in Herero -;«;, in Swahili -enyexoe, etc., are 
preceded by connective pronouns. But in Angola niu-ene is used in 
class MU'tu instead of uene, and viunnc in the locative class M U 
instead of mu-ene. In Herero all such pronouns require the article 
before them, e. g. vent (cl. VA-ndu), zeni (cl. ZO-ngombe), 
etc., and, in class MUndu, viU'tni is used instead of u-ifti. In 
Swahili m7u enyewe is used in the three classes M-tu, M4i, and 
U-siku, 
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,V. n. In Sivahili similnr expressions are formed with -tnyi" one who has...", followed 
by adeierniinaiisie. Ex.jI/w-rnj'(i«-^KiAi"thc same who \avcs" \ Ki-lu ch-enyt m-viii>ngo 

" a round iliinR ". 

iJ lo. Tut: Pronoun -mbi " Other, Difkerknt, Foreicn ". 

826. — In Tonga and Kafir the word "' different " is rendered 
by -?iii)i, preceded by the proper connective pronoun. But, because 
this stem is monosyllabic, the connective pronoun generally require."! 
to be strengthened when it should be otherwise a mere vowel ; 
is it not dropped after the copuli. In Chw.ina the form of this 
pronoun is -pe (185). Ex. : — 

Tonga : Tinsi ugiie pt, n^H-uiijf'i, It is not lie, no, h is nnoiher (man), 
Kakik : ■■fsij-e, liayi, ii:^it u-it-wl'i or «^v -.i-u ml>i, liu. 
Chwan* : Ga ke na a/),; I have nothing else. 

827. — The equivalent of this pronoun is in Herero -iirug with 
a connective pronoun. Ex. oi'a-ndit v-arue, other people {foreignrrs, 
strangers). In Yao it is -ine. also with a connective pronoun. 

l->, mu-ndx jii ine, another man, etc. 

^ II. The Pronouns " Onk... .vnotuilh ". " Some ... otheks ". 

828. — In Tonga the expressions " one... another " " some... 
others " are rendered by the numeral adjective -mitc " one " repeated. 
Ex. U-mitt tiati..., ii-wite uati. the one said .,, the other said... 

Biiniiie Ihiasiala, ba-miie baamka, some remained behind, others went. 
.\', n. Hence the repetitive eNpression -mnemiii, " few, sc.irce ". F.x. Hiinlii bumiininii, 
fen men,. Cf. Superlatives, n, 63;). 

829. — Likewise in Kafir they are rendered by -iiye " one " 
with the proper classifier and an article. Ex. O m-nye loasata, mnye 
wciiika, one remained behind, the other went. 

In Ganda they are rendered by the quantitative adjective -lata. 
repealed. Ex. Al-lala a-lia, vi-lala (alia, thi: one eats, the other 
does not eat, etc., etc. 



aetro0pect on tbe Hrrtcle. 

830. — We have seen in a previous chapter (321,4), that the 
nearest approach in pure Tonga to the article of Kafir, Angola, 
Congo, Herero, Ganda, etc., is a kind of relative particle occa- 
sionally placed before substantives as if to determine them. From 
this fact I there might have drawn the conclusion that Bleek had 
rightly considered the Kafir article as having originally been ** a 
pronoun derived from the derivative prefix (classifier) which it 
precedes". {Compar, Gr., p. 153). But this conclusion I have 
reserved for this place, that I may the better show in what relation 
the various kinds of the Bantu particles now reviewed stand to one 
another. 

The classifiers, which are essentially a kind of adjective or 
generic nouns, are the basis of the whole mechanism of Bantu 
with respect to nouns and pronouns. The most elementary of all 
the pronouns is i\\^ connective pronoun, which in the various classes 
of the 3^ person is itself nothing else than the classifier, weakened 
in some instances, strengthened in others, of the substantive 
which it represents (639). The connective pronoun, when emphasi- 
sed and made into a word, no longer a mere particle, becomes 
a substantive pronotin (656). This substantive pronoun may be used 
in most Bantu languages as a relative particle (718) and then it 
becomes again a kind of enclitic or proclitic particle. It is properly 
from such relative particles that the article is derived in most of the 
languages in which it exists. And this is only natural,* as articles 
are to substantives what relative particles are to relative clauses 
(774). Hence, for instance, the Kafir u m-ntu ** a person " might 
originally have been rendered by *• lie person '*. exactly as otetayo 
is still exactly rendered by '* he who speaks '*. It is from the same 
relative particles, or directly from the connective pronouns, that 
demonstrative pronouns ^Tt, derived (698). 

Thus we find that the derivation of the various kinds of pronouns 
in Bantu agrees perfectly with what might be suggested by rea- 
son itself, and by their natural relation to each other. 

In connection with this conclusion I notice that the Bantu 
demonstrative pronouns have become a kind of article in certain 
semi- Bantu languages. To borrow an instance from Wolof, a lan- 
guage of Senegambia, in this language an article consisting of a 
consonant and a vowel is generally appended to substantives. In 
the plural the consonant is alw.iys j'. but in the singular it is in 
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most cases the Initial consonant of the substantive, exactly as the 
consonant of demonstrative pronouns in Bantu is regularly that of 
the corresponding classifier. The vowel is i for things which are 
near (i"^^' position), k for things which are at some distance 
(2'' position), a for remote things. {Dard's " Dictionnnire Fran^ais- 
M'olof. 1825 ", p. XIX). Itcan hardly be doubted thai such articles 
were originally identical with the Bantu demonstrative pronouns. 
F.x. SiNcuLAB. Plural. 

marrtm\, the river (here) marreyi, the rivers (here) 

iiiiinY-mu, llie river flhert) iiitrmyu, the rivers {ihere) 

I'l.iire ma., l^e river (yonder) marreyA, llie rivers (yonder) 

Jtiakidi, ihe li^Jii (here) diuiha-yi, tlie lions (here) 

d,!a!-a.A\i, the lion (ilierc) d.uiha yu, ihe lions (there) 

i/rM/'.rda, the lion (yonder) .fi/ii/m ya, the lions (yot.der) 

((7/i,v(c-si, llie le(i]).ir(! (here) saixrie-yi, the leojiard.! (here) 

siti);uf-su, ihe leopard (there) sm,i;ireyu, the leo|iards (there) 

siti'^iie SA, the Ie0|iard (yonder) iaif;ii( ya, ihe leojiards (yonder) 

ete., etc. 

In general. African natives, endowed as they are with keen 
senses, and little accustomed to consider abstract notions, are fond 
of vivid descriptions, in which motions of the hand coupled with 
demonstrative pronouiLs necessarily play a prominent part. For 
instance, a native will seldom be heard using a vague expression 
like this: " He lost one eye " ; but. as he noticed which eye was 
lost, he will say : " This eye of his died ", pointing at the same lime 
to one or the other of his own. Likewise, instead of telling you that 
there is a three hours' distance between two places, he will say : 
"If you start when it (the sun) is there, you will arrive when it is 
there ", and he will show you at the same time different points of 
the sun's course. 

The same remark accounts for the general use of motions of the 
h.md and demonstrative pronouns to express numbers (7S9). When 
my native informants had to enumerate objects of the same kind. 
I never heard such e.xpressions as " the first, the second, the third ". 
elc. but " the first " was expressed by " this " with the little finger 
pointed out, " the second " was also " this '*, with the second finger 
piiinted out, '■ the third " was again " this ". and so forth. 

"Ihe same remark again may account for the variety of descripi- 
i'.i' au.\iliarie.s which will lie dealt with in ihf iii-xt chapter. 



Gl)apter V. 

ON VERBS. 

831. — It is no easy task to coordinate my materials on verbs. 
On the one hand, the peculiarly descriptive Bantu turn of mind has 
introduced into the conjugation so great a variety of particles ; on 
the other, it is so hard to obtain directly from natives proper inform- 
ation as to their exact value ; besides, the correspondence of 
these particles in the various languages is so far from being plain, 
that in matter like this one does not see how to avoid either con- 
fusion or misleading connections. 

The plan which I have finally adopted is to consider : — 

I® The fundamental forms of the simple verb. 

2° The various auxiliary forms. 

30 The copula. 

40 The derivative verbs, including the passive voice, causative 
forms, etc. 



I. — FunDamcntal Forms of tbc Simple Verb. 

S I. Principal P.\rts of the Vekijs in Bantu. 

832. — We have here to attend principally to five sources of 
modification in the verb, viz. : — 

I** The form of the verbal stem itself, according as it is mono- 
syllabic or polysyllabic, beginning with a vowel or with a consonant 
(837, 840, 843, etc.). 

2* The class and person, as also in some cases the object, of the 
verb. This point has already been elucidated in the preceding 
chapter (637-655). For the convenience of the student in the follow- 
ing pages the connective pronouns are generally either set in 
diflTerent type from the rest, or separated from the verbal stem 
by a dash. 
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3' The difference of mood. Here we may distinguish four moods, 
viz. : — 

a) The indicative, naturally expressive of an actual fact, as tu- 
bona.... " we see... 

b) The subpinctive. expressive of a fact still in the mind, as... 
In-bone.... "that we may see ". 

c) The imperative, which might also be referred to the one or the 
other of the previous two, according to its various forms, as the 
quasiindicacive bona, and the subjunctive imperative u-bone, both of 
which mean " see thou ", 

d) The infinitive, or substantive mood, as ku-bona " to see "'. 

4" Duration in the indicative mood. Here we distinguish two 
stages, viz. : — 

a) The transient or non-permanent st;ige. Ex. Tubona..., " we 
see... " 

b) Thepermanentor perfect stage. Ex. lit-bonide " wehave seen ". 
5" The difference of actuality, according as the clause is affirmative 

or negative, 

Ex. Affirmative form : t7/-bo»a..., " we see ". 

Negative form : tn-tri-boui " we do not see ". 

833. — Thus, considering the variations which affect the verb 
in iis endings, we are led to distinguish in most Bantu languages 
four principal parts, or different forms, of the verbs, viz, : — 

1° An indicative, imperative, and participial form, ending in 
-II, as bon/t " see ", tn-bona... " we see ", ht-botia " to see ". 

.V. B. Tliere may Ije coupled with ihts furm in Angob -ind in most oilier Western Ian. 
:,'n.if;es a form endiii;; «iili a sort of mule, 01 iniliffereni voiiel, ivliich varies as the 
viiweliound of llie pcnuliiiiiate, ns in Angol.i -jimi, from -jiiim, \n tu<t-ji'iA (Tonga /«■(!■ 
zima.) " «e have exlinguislied", .ind -nnfor ■wio,fr(im -«««, in lii-n-itM (Tonga /tt-ii-w/u.i) 
" "6 h.ive (Irunl; ". 

2" A negative form ending in I {e or /, 370), as -bom or -boni 
in ta tu-ltone... or ta tn-boni " we do not see ". 

3° A subjunctive form, which is also imperative, ending in e. as 
-bonf in a tu-bonc " let us see ". 

4" A perfect form ending, in the larger ntimber of the verbs, in 
-itiif or -i/e. as -bonide in tu-bonide " we have seen ". 

In Kafir and several other languages there may lie added to 
ilu'sr a lifih, ending in -aJii^iT. as in Kafir -bintttHj^a in ti si-botiatti^a 
'" we \\A\r. not scrtl ". 
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Hence, for instance, if we were to recite the principal parts of 
the verb kn-bona *' to see ", we should say: bona, boni, bone, bonide, 
and in Kafir we should add bonanga. 

834. — A'. B, I. In Swahili there are many exceptional verbs borrowed from 
Arabic, or from other foreign languages, which have a form ending in / where it should 
end in «, as ku-hinni " to refuse to give ". In the other languages there arc very few such 
verbs. We may however notice in nearly all of them the verb ku-ti " to say, to do " (perfect 
'ted€\Ti Tonga, -U and -//// in Kafir, etc.). The form of this verb in Chwana is go-re (172 
and 300). We may notice also in Tonga and several other languages the verb -kuzi or 
ku-azi^^ to know" (without a perfect, as far as I know). Another remarkable verb in Kafir 
is kU'tsho "to say $0 '' (with reference to something already said or dune). Its perfect 
form is -ishilo. In Ganda this verb has the form -tyo. 
2. In Swahili there is no such perfect form as -bonitii. 



§ 2. Fundamental Forms derived from BONA 
1. Imperative form BONA ''see". 



835. — In nearly all the Bantu languages there exists for the 
second person singular an imperative form which regularly is the 
bare form ending in a, as bona ** see ". In most languages the 
addition to this form of a pronoun which means '* you " (-»/, -iV/e, 
-enu, etc.) produces an imperative form for the 2^ person plural. 



Ex. 


See thou 


See ve 




See thou 


See ye 


Tonga 


bona 


• • • 


Kafir 


bona 


bona/// 


Kacuru 


langa 


langr/// 


HfelREKO 


muna 


• • • 


BOONDEI 


ona 


onani 


ROTSE 


mona 


t • • 


Kamua 


ona 


ona/ 


Angola 


mona 


x\\OT\enu 


Swahili 


ona 


ona/// 


Congo 


mona 


////mona 


NiKA 


ona 


• • • 


Yao 


wona 


wona/// 


Senna 


ona 


ona/r/ 


MOZAMBIOUH 


ona 


ona/// 


Karanga 


wona 


wonaw/ 


Chwana 


bona 


bonaz/Q 


Ganda 


labba 


• • • 


Mpongwe 


1 yena 


yena/// 



336- — ^^* ^' ^^ Nyamwezi the forms corresponding to these have generally the 
suffix -jfci in the singular, -ge in the plural, as wonag^ *' see ", pi. wonag^ In some veibs, 
principally in those which end in -ia in the infinitive, these suffixes are replaced respei.t- 
ively by -ja and -yV, and then various phonetic changes often take place, as in sutftaja 
" consent " (cf. ku-sumia, to consent), oktj^m, *^ bake " (cf. ku-ocha, to bake). Cf. Steere's 
ColUctions for a Handbook of the Nyamwesi Lanj^age, pp. 67 and 64. 

837. — The effect on imperatives of the phonetic laws relative 
to monosyllabic stems, and to such as begin with a vowel (44 and 
46, n. 2), is remarkable in most Bantu languages, principally in the 
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" come th'iu, come yc " 



verb " lo come ". We may notice particularly the following 
forms : — 

CiANOA -.jtlngu, fr 

NvvMWEZi : iiza^i, ]il. >izoji 
HtRtRo: tHiiyo, pi. indyaiii 
SwAHiLi : hJoo, pi. tijuoni 

BOONDEI : soo( = n-SOO), pL lUiWili, 

t'HW^NA PROPER ; einllo, pi. liait^ 

Sl^to : tifw, pi. tl/ionz 

MpoNtiWE : j'n.tw, pi. yogoni 

Lower Congo : «■(=«, pi. nwza 

Kapik :_v/;rt, \i\. yizaiii 



838. — In Swahili the other monosyllabic verbs, and a few of 
those which begin with a vowel, take in the singular the prefix /•«-, 
which is prub.ibly the pronoun which means '" thou " (639*). Ex. 
ku/rt (from -ia) "eat thou ". There is no plural form properly corres- 
ponding to this ; for such imperatives as kuleni " eat ye " must be 
referred to the subjunctive imperative form (855). 

839. — In Lower Congo there are probably no monosyllabic 
\erbs. \'erbs which begin with a vowel take in the imperative 
singular (2'' person) the prefi.\ k-- " thju ". as vi-eiida " go thou ". 

The plural is regular. 

840. — In Kafir the verbs which begin with a vowel take the 
prefix/-, and monosyllabic verbs the prefix^/, Ex. yij'a " go thou " 
(from -yti), yeitza " do " {from -enza). 

841. — In Senna « is prefixed to monosyllabic verbs. Ex, \xdya 
" eat ", Vn^yiini " eat ye ", Minna " drink ", Xlmuani " drink ye ". 

In the same language the verb hit-cnda " to go " becomes in 
the imperative hi^oAv " go thou ". In Angola also we find this form 
lii^o^v next to udc; which has the same meaning (cf. 938). 



2. Indicative form NDI-BONA " I see". 

842. — This form is obtained as a rule by prefixing the various 
Diinective pronouns (639) inuni^dialely lo the form ending in -a. 
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Tonga 

Kaguru 

Ganda 

Swahili 

Kafir 

Congo 

Chwana 



I see 


thou sees! 


he sees 


/f//ibona 
nilanga 
ifdabba 


Mbona 
Mlanfi^a 
<7labba 


»bona 
alan^a 
alabba 


//lona 
/f///bona 


tc/ona 
f/bona 


(iona 
i/bona 


'mona 
>^rbona 


^mona 
<?bona 


/rnona 
(;bona 



ive see 

/f/bona 
M/langa 
/wlabba 
/Z£/ona 
j/bona 
/innona 
r/bona 



you see 

///ubona 

wf/langa 

wi/labba 

w/wona 

M/bona 

;/»mona 

/<?bona 



they see, etc. 

Aeibona, etc. 
2i/<ilanga, etc. 
^<ilabba, etc. 

Tt'ciona, etc. 
^/itx)na, etc. 
^^mona, etc. 

^(ibonn, etc. 



etc., etc. 

84^3. — ^' ^' ^^ Congo and Angola monosyllabic and vowel verbs generally 
insert -ku- or -kw- between the connective pronoun and the verbal stem. Ex. in Congo : 
n)^'wenda^ I go. 

844. — This form nAxbona, being indefinite, is not much used 
by itself, though it is frequently found in the compound forms 
which contain an auxiliary, as will be seen further on. 

When used by itself it is generally expressive of an action either 
indefinite with respect to time, or properly present. Mence it is that 
in Tonga, Swahili, Chwana, Kafir, etc., we find it used principally 
in relative clauses to express one fact concomitant with another. In 
Swahili it seems to be never u.sed except in relative clauses. In 
Tonga, Kafir, some Chwana dialects, etc., we find it sometimes in 
non-relative clauses, but then it is always followed by a determina- 
tive of some kind. In Lower Congo, Ganda, Kaguru, etc., it seems 
to be freely used even without being thus immediately followed by 
another word, etc., etc. Ex. : — 

845. — Tonga : 

Ningoma zi-lila^ Those are the drums that are beaten, lit... that cry. 
Bantu ba-ba^ thieves, lit. people who steal. 
Ngut unjUa muakale Zuanga^ It is he, Wange, who goes inside. 
Ziilo zi'tialua a balozi^ zi-njUa nhnubili^ ta zibonigui a zinjilila^ Evil spirits arc 
begotten by sorcerers, they enter the body, they arc not seen when they come in. 
Bd amba nsit What do they mean ? 
Uyanda a/unJe^ He wishes to learn. 

Matizi utiliLi paa Ceezia^ The river Matczi juins (the Zanlbc^i) at Cetxia's. 
Muntu u teka manzt\ intaU i-mujata^ ... and while a p>erson is drawing water, a 

crocodile gets hold of him. 
Tu ku'kombeliia^ We pay homage to thee. 

846. — Kafir : 

U-Ma mil mni na t What sort of tree do you mean ? 

A ndina nkomo i-tengiva-yo^ I have no cow for sale, lit... which is being sold. 
Yi nto ni na lo nto ni-za nayo t What is that you are coming with ? 
Ndi-Vila kiva Sabalala^ ndi-ya hva Sikutebu^ I am coming from Sabalala's, I go 
to Sikwcbu's. 
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847. SWAHILI : 

Ytye aiiijualayey He who follows me. . (Mat., 3, 11, ) 

Kivani habo yenu a-jua m-taka-yo, ... because your Faiiier knows what you want. 
(Mat., 6, 8.) 

848. — Ckwana: 

Cliwana jiroper : O-ls/iabang 1 What do you fear ? 

K/-bo7ta motho ei}o, to e-tsnmaea-H^ kabipnakc, I see that man, who walks quickly. 
Lot^ndima lo-ctx'a kwa fseUm, l.iglunini; comes from ihe Easl. (Mat., 24, 17). 
Suto : L<-;^ptlela-n^ behr 1 Why do you think evil ? 

Oi'bane Ninl'a hiia n-lseba sto /f.te-l/i'kfi-iiQ, .. l>c<.ausi; your Kathcr knows wlial 
you want, (Mat., 6, 8). 

849.— ANCOt.: 

Old : n^anay-ekala nae. The Lord is with thee. (Cal., \i. i). 

Eyt iu-kutenda .., eyt tii kit-andala. To ihee do we cry..., to thee do we send up 

our sighs. {Ibid., p. a). 
O mukutii n-boUr axi. The hody rots in the ground. (Ibid., p. 33). 
Eiuc Itt-ikah ko use ou. We who live in this world, (/bid., p. 34). 
Modern : (/.enda 11: imn'imbii k-a.jimbiriU, He who walks with a mouih (h, e. he 

who has a mouth) does not lose his way. (Chalelain's Gr., p. 131}. 
Htnda, se ya-Tula, i-beka njindti. Love, if immoderate, brings anger. (Ibid.) 

850. — Herero (Dr. Riitlner's hfaichtn dtr Ora/urern, p. 190) : 

O mundit eingui... u.tua o vanniye iii'o zgndyatu, h u-i ko, This is the woman who 
puts children into bags, and goes off. 

A', h. In Herero and some other Western languages ihe final vowel of this form is 
iiometimcs dropped, or iieakened, or assimilated with the penultimate, as in Ihe above 
example nuiko " and he goes off " (;= n'li il-ko = nu-ia-ia). Cf. 833. 

851. In Kafir we find in some cases, principally after auxiliaries. 
the form e-boiia where we might expect u-boua {cl. MU-ntu) or 
a-bona (cl. MA-tye). and be-bona where we might expect ba-bona 
(cl. BA-niu). We find likewise the perfect forms (^-^t>HiV<r and ^- 
bonile for u-bontle, a-bonilc, and ba-bonile (S65). Probably all such 
lornis must be considered as participles. Possibly also, as no such 
participles are found in the other languages, they are really indica- 
tives, but their original vowel a has come to be changed to e through 
some sort of assimilation, because they are mostly used after 
auxiliaries ending with e. as in ba-y^ h^-bouilc, they had seen. 

When the verbal stem of these expressions and the like is mono- 
syllabic, -si- is inserted between it and the connective pronoun ; 
$ is likewise inserted before vowel stems. 

852. — 'V, n. Oul of il.cir Loniiccl.on viiili ;ioxiliarJeb, liicse fi.rms aic f.uiiuf 
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hear ", kufika^'^Ko arrive", etc., and in certain clauses which express an action concomit- 
ant with another. Ex. : Ndababona hMsa " I saw them coming ", bemiiboHe usiza " I had 
seen you coming ", wamana ^peka ekaya " she went on cooking at home ", minfika 
tnj^eko " I arrived when he was not a home ", lit. ** ...he (being) not there ", bahamba 
hebtisa " they went on asking on the way ", u kupupa ^iele " to dream (when) sleeping", 
kwa kuko u m/azi ^ngahambi tmini " there was a woman who never went in the day- 
time **, kudala tnj^iko " it is a long time since he went ", lit. " ...he (being) not there ", etc. 

3. Infinitive form KU-BONA •• to see ". 

853. — The infinitive form ku-bona ** to see " being in reality 
a substantive (of cl. KU), nothing concerning its formation need 
be added to what has been said about it in the chapter on substan- 
tives (462-468). except that in certain languages, when it is used in 
conjunction with auxiliaries, its classifier KU-, or GO-, is generally 
understood, as in the Chwana Re-tla bona, we shall see ( = Tonga 
iu'za ]ii\X'bona). Apart from its use in conjunction with auxiliaries, 
it is used almost exclusively as a substantive proper. 

Ex. IN Tonga : Ta tuzi ku-yasana^ We cannot fight, lit. we do not know fighting. 

Miiia it ittipavo nja ku-sanguna^ The feasts of winter are the first, 
lit... are those of the beginning. 

We find also, at least with auxiliaries, the locative form mu ku- 
bona, at seeing. 

854. — In Tonga there is also an indicative form immediately 
derived from ku-bona, viz. n-ku-bona (= ndi-ku-bofui) *' I am to 
see *', U'ku'bona ** thou art to see ", u-ku-bona ** he is to see, he 
must see ", etc. Cf. 843. 

In Swahili, Angola, Congo, and a few other languages, monosyl- 
labic verbs, as in Swahili ku-ja ** to come ", and those which begin 
with a vowel without an initial aspiration, as kw-enda '* to go", require 
their classifier ku after most auxiliaries in those tenses in which 
other verbs do not take it. Ex. in Swahili : nina kuja '* I am com- 
ing ". nina kwenda ** I am going ". Cf. nina penda ** I am loving ". 
This is an application of the general taws exposed in nn. 44 and 45. 

§ 3. Subjunctive Form NDI-BONE. 

855. — This form is regularly used in all the Bantu languages 
with an imperative power, as tu-bone ** let us see ". In the 2^ person 
singular its connective pronoun is sometimes understood, as may 
be seen in the subjoined examples. In the 2^ person plural its con- 
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nective pronoun is iu some cases suffixed instead of being prefixed, 
as in Kafir : Ba-kangeie-ni " look ye at them ". 

856. — The same form is also used in all the Bantu languages 
to express one act which is /H/fwti'tv/ to foliow another, as in mu-zuc 
tu-mu-bone " come out that we niaj' see you ". 

857. — Examples fou t\\\l changes in the conneltivi: 

i'ronouns : 





Thjit I Buy 


thit thou 


th.t^h.m.y 


th»lw.«.y 


th.tyou«.. 


Tonga 


iidroanc 


nbone 


nbone 


tiihane 


«;«bone 


Kaguru 
Gandn 


H/lange 


wlanse 
iilabbe 


-il.ibbe 


i-A/tange 
/wlabbe 


wwlange 
»H<labbe 


Swahlli 




tcone 




/ii'Oiie 




Kafir 


w/ffbone 


«bone 


(ibone 


Jibone 




Lower Congu 








/Kiiiona 




Chwana 


lehanc 


obone 


aboiie 


li'bone 


/oboiie 


Mozambique 


^■(wone 


KHone 


.nvone 


HflVOllC 


inwane 



H'rilange 
^ilabbe 



858. — Thus it may be seen that in this form the connective 
pronoun of cl. MU-ntu is generally a. Here again Congo differs 

from the generality of the Bantu languages in having o instead of 
a. And. singularly enough, in the same language the vowel-ending 
of this form is a instead of ;'. 



859. — Various examples; 
"oNGA : yiMzubuke, Cross (ye) the river. 

Uciiie e nsila tidan/o, Go by [he long way. 

Kii'aii kuba kuhoiu bamiic hii-nU, bamue haiiiiki. It would be good that 
some should remain, and others go. 
LviiANGA : Mui-ubiikt, Cross (ye) ihe river. 

\JnJe nijira indejo, Go by the long wa)'. 
Lo I sE : Mu/^/c kono ualo. Bring (ye) ihe canoe here. 
\Jye kono, Come here. 

Kokena m<i TiVioe, Gel (ine) water, [hat I may drink. 
I IK A ; Mutu hiyt Hi miiivi, uabiik<7/it Hrti'f, This man is a thief, separaie yourself 

from him. (Rebinann's Die/.) 
yiidsiitiiiba " Apigiie ", He said he would be beaten {ibid.). 
. \i IK : At htu or w-mbele. Deal (iliou) him ; A/-be/eni, Heat (ye) him. 
HA\kiitiiM€ na I Shall I send jou ? SViombt ? Must we go ? 
Imviila ymia niiii iia sUiiiit/ When will rain fall, that wc may plough ? 
vi' viMi.i : Z.ni " eal ye ", or kii-lfn\ («iih [itcfix kn before monosyllabic slcm, cf. 
83S and 841). 
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TU'MW'awdie, Let us tell him ; ngifje (= xxn^ojc), wait. 
\}iiiliz€siss\ Sell it to us. 
Nipe habari ('^\3'nhp€...)G\yt me the news. 
Hxfanye ihauri ganil What plan am I to take? 

(From Stccre's Swahili Tales,) 

LuNDA : Eza ko... tMiondCy come here that we may talk together. (Carvalho's 

Gr.^ p. 89.) 
Twkuete difanda, let us take powder (ibid,^ p. loo). 

Get up and walk. (Mat., 9, 5.) Tie his hands. (Mat., la, 13.) 

Swahili : Simama yxtembet. Af-fungeTii mikono, 

Ganda : Golokoka utambuU. Mxi'Musibe t mikono, 

Kafir : Stika or yima yiliambc, M-bopt-nX i xandla. 

Chwana : Tioga ueme wtsamaee. 'Moft-Vi^ diatla, 
etc., etc. 

§ 4. Perfect Form NDI-BONIDE. 

860. — This form does not seem to exist in Swahili. nor in 
Pokomo. The general law for its formation in the other languages 
may be laid down as follows : — 

A final of the form ending in -a is changed — 

In Tonga to -idt, Ex. -fua^ die. Perfect : ndi-fuide. 

In Kaguru to He, Ex. -/i^^a, flee. „ nutigilt. 

In Nyamwezi to -iU, Ex. -tuhy strike. „ n-hulilt (73). 
In Yao to -He, Ex. -tawa^ bind. ,, n-dawile (69). 

In Kafir to -He. Ex. -/^/a, speak. „ ndi-tettle. 

In Chwana to -He, Ex. -rtka^ buy. „ ke-rtkiU. 

In Mozambique to -ele, Ex. -roa^ go. „ ni-roiU, 

In Herero 1 to ire (Angola -He) after a short penult, viz. after 1 or u. 
and Angola j to -ere (Angola ele) after a long penult, viz. after /, ^, or a. 

to 'idi after a shorUpenult, viz. after J, 1, or u, 

to ele after a long penult, viz, after n, e, or 0, 
In Kamba to •///. Ex. -thaima^ hunt. Perfect : ni-lhaimitu 

In Ganda to •/>. Ex. siba^ bind. „ n-sibie. 

In Mpongwe to 1. Ex. yena^ see. „ a-yeni^ he has seen, 

etc., etc. 

861. — Phonetic laws cause many deviations from this general 
principle, particularly when the final syllable of the form ending 
in -a is -via (cf. 280), and when it contains a dental sound, such 
as m, da, la, na, la, etc. Thus in Tonga the perfect forms of 
-kala *• sit '\ 4ala •* lie down '*, -zuaia ** dress '*, etc., are -kede. 



In Congo \ 
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-iedc, -zucte, etc. Here are a few specimens of such phonetic pecu- 
liarities : — 









































































1 


u 


^ 




^ 


1 


■ o 




1 




Tonga 


tdt 


ett 


tne 


iieiit 












% 


Ganda 


.uidi 




nnye 


cuyt 


fimie 


lUiye 




sha 


ud.U 


Kanr 


elf 


cle 






erne 








uU 


~ 


L. Congo 


th 


cte 


ine 








'■/' 


\"'t 


^iiU 


■Si 


Yao 


\'i',k 


tie 


ent 


wmi 


ciiu- 


enye 


lie 


liiie 


uile 




Chwana 


cist 


ere 


\ zz 


nnye 


..me 


\7'.",, 


ditse 


sine 


tilse 



Cf. Gr.imni'iire Kugand.i, pp. 34 antl 35, 

Rev, A. Hcthenvkk's Handbook 0/ Ike Vao Aaii^iij^i; pp. 45-48. 

Rev. W. Crisp's Secoana Crnmmar, pp. 39 and jo. 

M"^' Le lierre's Gramuiiiirc Pongoiit'e, pp. ;o and 51. 

Rev, H. Benlley's Dkl. and Gram. 0/ Ike Congo Liiii^., pp. 641.644. 

862. — Some verbs may be used both in the regular and in 
the modified form. Thus in Tonga we may hear both ndi-buene and 
ndi-bonide, from -bona" see ". In Kafir nearly all the perfects 
ending in -tie can change this lo -e, when they are immediately 
followed by another word. Ex. jidi6on& i nkomo { = ndibom1e...), 
I have seen the cattle. 

863. — Properly speaking, the form ndi-bomde is expressive 
of distance or persistency with respect to time, as is sufficiently 
evidenced from the fact that the suffix -/e or -de implies the notion 
of distance (cf. 533*}. Practically it is used with somewhat different 
powers in ihe different languages. It may however be laid down as 
a general rule that, out of its use In connection with auxiliaries, it 
is mostly found expressing completed actions which have resulted 
in a present slate or impression. Examples : — 

864. — ToN:;a : 

U-zuele iigiil'e ziiiono. He wears (lit. he has put on) fine clothes. 

/ianikiiliimbni ba-kedt kii Biiliim/'ii, The Shukulumbue live on Lumbu tertilory. 

U lede. He is asleep, (lit. he has lain down, from -lala, lie down). 



865. — Kamk. 

A'.fU ' iiililt le Hgulw yako, 
Ltnio i hinale, This ihiiiL; i 



ir mc ! This coat of yoi 
lud (111, has become co 
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Si'buleU u AfloftjalonJant\ We have killed Mlonjalonjani. 

Si-qelilt u kudla a banyt a batitu^ We are accustomed to eat other people. 

Ndi'f^qibiU u kivefiza i ndUla^ I have finished making the road. 

U ma ufiU^ My mother is dead. 

Uyc pinal Where is he gone to? ( -yc = yile^ from ya, 862.) 

iV. D, In Kafir the form ndi-bonilf may be used as a kind of participle, and then e- 
bnniU^ be-bouiU are found instead oi u-bonile^ a bouiU^ babomh\ 8$i. 

866. ROTSE : 

Kiyopilty I have heard (from -yopa^ hear). 
KufekiU^ It is the same (from -ftka^ become alike). 

867. — Chwana : 

Motlanka oame oietsf, My servant is lying down (from /<//«). 

Dilo tse, kidihiiik... ka dikao, 'Ihese things I have spoken (lit. snid them) in para- 
bles. (John, f6, 25.) 

Me lo d timet sc gore ke-ava kwa Modimon^^ And you have believed that I come 
from God (John, 16, 27). 

868. — (f ANivx (From the Gfammaire Ru^atida^ |)p. 83-91.) : 
O sumise burn9igj\ He is well dressed (lit. he has tied well). 

ll'e Jhsuze ivabi^ Where I am lying down is not conforlable (from -Wt/, lie down). 
Emmere e-m-puedde-kOy My porridge is all gone (from -wera ^ -pivera^ to come to 
an end). 

869. — Angola : 

U'0:vfU ka kambit mavunzu^ He who has swum docs not lack mud. (from-/»7f'a 
swim). Chatelain's Kimbundu Gr,^ p. 138. 
etc., etc. 

§ 5. TiiK FoKM.s NDI-BONANGA .and NDI-BONAGA. 

870. — I do not know that any of these two forms is used in 

Tonga, but — 

I" In Kafir we find iidi-bouant^a used regularly as a perfect form 
with a negative auxiliary. Ex. ^/ ndi'bonan(:;a, I have not seen. 

2° In Mozambique the exact equivalent of this Kafir form takes 
the suffix-^//. Ex. Ka ni-rn'Onali, I have not seen him. 

3° Other forms occur which may be compared with, but arc not 
equivalent to, the.se, in Mozambique with the suffix -a^'a or -dj^a, in 
Congo and Ganda with the suffix -anj^a, in Yzio, Kaguru, Nyamw- 
ezi, and Mpongwe, with the suffix -(li^it. These suffixes iifii^a. 
Ilka, and -/^vv^ seem to he [)r()perly expressive of continuity. In all 
llu!S(» languages such forms arc found both in aflirniativc and in 
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negative clauses. In some of them they are used exclusively in con- 
nection with auxiliaries. Examples : — 

871.— 

Lower Congo : N-laiiganga, I am reading. 

VaO: Nin-dawaza { — nin-tawaga), If I bind, when I bind... 
NvAMwezi : Ne nimaga { = ne niiiwngn, 76) tinvenda, -.van liunga. When I slole 
a piece of cloih, they bound me Cf. Sleere's Nyamweti Hand- 
book, p. 65. 
.V, B. The Nyamweii suffix -nga changes to -nja in ceriain cases (cf. S36). 
MoZAMiitQUE 1 A-thiraka or athiraga ( = Swahilj aki-/>iln, 993), While he jiasses... 
Yagi-koliaga, 7i'a-/iiiiierie. . ., ( = Siuahili wa-fci niu/isa, Tfu-niiifiie.. . ), 
When they ask for me, telllhem... 
(From Rankin's Sj>'ahili nnr{ Miitua Tales, pp. 3 and 5). 
Mponcwe (only with an auxiliary) : Miadyeiiaga, I was seeing. 

G.ANOA (do.) : Edda tualulanga nyo, Once we remained a long lime, 

^ 6. The Negativk Toum (TA) NDI-BONI. 

872. — The proper ending of this form is i (■/ or -e) in Tong;i 
{271), -i\n Kafir, Swahili, etc., e in Chwana and Angola. It does 
not seem to be negative by itself, as we commonly find it coupled 
with a negative auxiliary. 

Ex. Tonga : 7a tu/'fif, or /n tuic«if..., ive do not see. 
Kafik : A %\biiHi, do. 

Chwan'a; Ga reia/ie, do. 

SwAHiL[ : /fa tv/-0»i, do. 

AxcoLA : Miunt ki.-ku-ioU, he does not love thee. 
etc., etc. 
In the section on negative auxiliaries (875-891) we shall see the 
principal peculiarities relative to the construction of this form. 

In Ganda, Kamba, Yao, Kaguru, and Lower Congo, the positive 
forms of the verbs are also used in negative clauses, though with 
different auxiliaries. Hence in these languages the Tonga form 
(la)ni{i-boni\5 replaced respectively by si-ona, tt-di-ona, etc, Cf. 876. 

jV. /.'. Various apparently locative panicles are more or leas regularly appended to 
the negative forms of the verbs in various languages. Notice p.-iriicul.trly the use oi to 
in Lower Congo, as in te b<tumb.i ko " they do not buy '', .ind that of pe in Tonga, as in 
til ttdiboni pe " I do not see at all. " 



II. — Huriliaries. 

§ I. Gknkkal PkINCU'LES. 

• 

873. — I consider as auxiliaries all the verbal particles which 
have come to be used before principal verbs in order to determine 
time, mode of thought, and other such notions. Most of them are 
somewhat puzzling to the students of Bantu, both because they have 
no exact equivalents in our languages, and still more because they 
undergo, or cause, a great variety of contractions and elisions. 

The auxiliaries which are in most frequent use seem to be all 
borrowed from the verbs which express the visible and best defmed 
human acts, such as '* to go, " ** to go off, *' ** to come, " '* to start, " 
'* to get up, *' ** to stop, " ** to sit *\ etc. Hence no little attention is 
required principally on the part of Europeans, when they wish to 
use them in the proper time and place. In Kafir, for instances, wit 
may hear six or seven forms of imperatives, all of them including 
different notions, e. g. : — 

Ma uHYuke e utaheni^ lit. Stand to go up the hill. 
Ka unyukt e ntiibeuiy lit. Make one move to go up the hill. 
Suka // nyuke e ntabeni^ lit. Wake up to go up the hill. 
Hamb*0 kunyuka ( == hamba uye kuuyuka), lit. Walk to go to go up. 
Uz* unyuke e utabefu\ lit. Come to go up the hill, 
etc., etc. 

I cannot say that all Kafirs are always accurate as to the proper 
use of such auxiliaries. Most of them however are so when they 
have not allowed their language to be corrupted by foreign influen- 
ces, and. consequently, though all the above expressions may be 
rendered into English by ** go up the hill *', yet properly ma n-nynke 
supposes a change of occupation, ka unyuke may be used only of 
a momentary action, suka unyuke will best be said to one who is 
too slow to fulfil an order, hamb*0 kunyuka will be said to one who 
has to go some way before beginning to go up the hill, xxz'unyukc 
conveys an order or prayer which allows delay in the execution 
etc.. etc. 

Hence it is that in many cases Bantu auxiliaries are expr<!ssive 
of the same notions as our adverbs or conjunctions, and may be 
rendered respectively by **ai once, just, already, yet, not yet, never, 
when, until ". etc. 

874. — When auxiliari(!.s are u.sed before v(!rbs. the* conn^xtive 
pronoun subject is expressed in some eases both Ixfore the atixilia- 
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ry and before the principal verb, in other cases it is expressed only 
once. There are considerable divergencies on this point in the dif- 
ferent languages. 

X. n. A'i a iiile, in K.ifir(onl of relative clauses) ihe connective pronouns. ire nm express- 
ed before monosyllabic auxiliaries when ihey are expressed before Ihe principal verb, 
unless such connective pronouns consist of a mere vowel. 

En. Vi'u-j-tfiina? (= u-6e M-ycpina.') Where liasi ihou been; 
lie nl-j'epiua ? {= nl-** aVye piiia .') Where have you been ? 

Auxiliaries are more exposed than verbs proper to have their 
final vowel modified or weakened. This is particularly noticeable 
in Kafir, where auxiliaries very often take the ending -c in tenses 
in which they might be expected to have -a, as in i<.'ay&... for 
ii.'aya..., i^jaz^... {qx zi'aza... (917, 959), and the ending -(? where 
they should have -c, as in haniba uyQkuliiim ^ov /lamda itye ktilima 
(916) " go to plough. " 

^ 2. The Negative Au.niliaries. 
1. Forms. 

875. — One form of negative auxiliary in nearly all the Bantu 
languages is si (Chwana se. Kamba di. Mpongwe re, Herero and 
Mozambique hi). This seems to have been originally a form of the 
verb -sia. to leave, to avoid (52*). Hence it is that in the infinitive 
several languages replace it by -leka, to leave (SSo). 

Another form is la (li before i) in Tonga, la or li in Ganda. 
This is perhaps derived from the verb lin, to fear. The equivalent 
of this form is nga or a in Kafir, nga in Yao, ^a and in some cases 
sa in Chwana, lea in Mozambique, ke or ka in Angola, ha in Swa- 
hlli. I do not see to which verb these forms originally belonged, 
unless they are connected with the verb -kakii " to refuse ", or with 
'/eka " to leave, to avoid. " 

jV. B. The Mpongvve negative p.iriicle^ii has every appearance af being no other than 
the French /3J. 

When the negative clause is absolute and indicative, in most 
languages the negative auxiliary comes first without any connective 
pronoun before it, as in Tonga ta ba-boni, they do not see. When 
the negative clause Is relative, or subjunctive, or infinitive, the con- 
nective pronoun in most languages is expressed before the negative 
auxiliary and is not repeated before the principal verb, as in Tonga 
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aia mbatttu hsJa boni, these are people who do not see. Ex. : 

876. — A. ABSOLUTE INDICATIVE CLAUSES. 





I do not 


TboQ dot! 


He doet DOt 


We do DOt 


You do DOt 


They do DOt 




tee. 


Bot tee. 


tee. 


tee. 


tee. 


tee. 


Tonga 


((«)Mb0lll 

(UM/iboot 


ta uhoni 


ta abont 


ta /tfbont 


ta muboni 


ta daboni 


Ganda 


silabba 


ti?labba 


talabba 


ti /Mlabba 


ti wMlabba 


ti talabba 


Boondei 


k/ona 


ktfona 


kaona 


ka/ibna 


ka mte/ona 


ka waoTXR 


Kamba 


/fdiona 


//di ona 


adi ona 


/f/di ona 


mudi ona 


madi ona 


Swahili 


sioni 


htfoni 


hAoni 


ha hi'onx 


ha mwon'i 


ha waon'x 


Pokomo 


sioni 


hvoni 


kaoni 


ta Anoni 


ta muonx 


ta fc^oni 


Tette 


si miioTiK 


sMona 


saona 


si //ona 


%i muonsL 


SI fc/aona 


Kafir 


a ndiiiotix 


a kitfboni 


a k/iboni 


a xiboni 


a mubon'i 


a Aiiboni 


Heraro 


J ki i$a... 


kO MM.,. 


ie M4i... 


km ttt mm... 


kmmn MM... 


JbM ve $m... 


1 I have noc 


thou haM not 


he hat not 


we have not 


you have not 


ihey have not 


Lo\(rerCongo 


ke' mona... 


kiimona... 


kirmona... 


ke/vmona... 


ke Mt/mona.. 


ke 3/mona 


Ch\(rana 


ga >^/bone 


ga obont 


ga abone 


ga r^bonc 


ga //'bone 


ga dnhont 


Mpongwe 


S mi pa dyena 


pA dyena 


e pa dyena 


aswe pa dyena 


anwe pa dyena 


wi pa dyena 


( mi re d>ten« 


re dyena 


a re dyena 


aiwe re dyena 


anw e re dyena 


wi re dyena 



etc., etc. 

877> ~~ A^. ^. I. The Yao and Kaguru forms equivalent to these have kwbona 
instead of the simple -bona. Besides this, the vowel of the negative particle nj^a in Yao is 
assimilated to that of the following syllable. Ex. Yao : nge n-jpi-wofia («= ftj^a ni-ku-n^cfta^ 
69) " I do not see ", nj^ yxkuwona " thou... ", n/^a ^ikuwona " he... ", ngu tu kuwona 
'* we... ", etc. Kaguru : nisi kulanga " I do not see '*, lui kulanf^a '* thou...", WiSi kulanga 
" he.., ", tXiUi kulanga " we... ", etc. 

2. In Nyamwezi the present indicative negative is ku-ona-nqo for all persons and classes, 
but the perfect negative varies, as nka wim ^sb nka tutne^ 73) " I have not seen ", \xka 
wint " thou... ", ^ka wine ** he... ", etc. 

3. In Mozambique the negative auxiliaries a and ka^ and in Senna proper the negative 
auxiliaries si and irfcri, do not seem to be ever used in the indicative unless accompanied 
by some other auxiliary, as in Senna sina ona ** I do not see ", ntxina ona ^ thou... ", 
ifkaiia ona ** he... ", idta Xina ona " we... ", etc. The same remark appears to apply to 
the Karanga negative auxiliary a. 

4. In Angola a substantive pronoun seems to be, as a rule, appended to the verb in 
indicative negative clauses, and the negative auxiliary ki is usually understood in certain 
cases, as (Jti) nglM/'/f-ami '* I do not see ", kumon-e " thou... " k^Mon-t ** he... ", 
(ib')tuiw^M-etu ** we... " ki nuM^n-eou " you... " k^mon-a, " they... ". 



878. 



B. RELATIVE CLAUSES. 



(I) who 
doBottee. 



CThou) who 
doet not tee. 



(He) who 
doet not tee. 



(We) who 
do oot tee. 



(Yon) who 
do not tee. 



(Tkey)wbo 



Tonga 

Canda 

Kaguru 

Boondei 

Pokomo 

Yao 

Kafir 

Heraro 

Chmrana 

Mpongwe 

etc., etc. 



ndiiSL bont 

• • • 

Misi langa 

• • • 

iriso ona 

• • • 

M^^^nga boni 

iw^f ha muni 

kfssi bone 

fni€ ayena 



tfta boni 
tfta labba 
i#si langa 

* . • 
kuso ona 

• • • 

iinga boni 

i/ha muni 

o%K bone 

^ena 



uUl boni 
iita labba (?) 

asi langa 
f#ka ona (?) 

>itso ona 
juangz. wona 

tfnga boni 
/Tj^ha muni 

/tsa bone 

aj^i ayena 



/f#ta boni 
/jvta labba 
cki%i langa 

... 
hu%o ona 

... 

j/nga boni 

/wha muni 

r<rsa bone 

azwe ayena 



muisi boxii 
Mfwta labba 
MTsi langa 

• • • 

my%o ona 

■ • • 

Iff nga boni 

Mf frha muni 

/(Ma bone 

oiinv ayena 



Aota bon< 
^ta labba 
tMni langa 
waVM, ona 
fMtsoona 
Tcanga wona 
Aanga boni 
wha muni 
iitsa bone 
f(/(fyena 
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N. P. InSwahili a subsranlive pronoun (s appended to ihc negative auxiliary according 
to n. 733- Ek. nir/ye ona " (I) who do not see ", uJi'ye ona " (thou) who... ", aj/ye ona 
" (he) who... " luj/o Ota " (we) who... ", mii'o ona " (you) who... " wawb ana " (Ihey) 



879. 



C. SUBJUNCTIVE CLAUSES. 





(that) I 


(thMnhou 


(l)»t) ba 


(Chat) w« 


<th(i)rou 


(that) thcr 




marnoCxt 


miyitnolMC, 


DX/OOtHR. 


D»Tnati». 


m.yncl.«. 


may not >M. 


Tonga 


'ii/f'ta boni 


ula boni 


am boni 


/iitn bnni 


iiru'i bom 


«ata boni 


Knguru 


nisi Innge 


usi lange 


«ai lange 


cAisi lange 


wsi lange 


wasi lange 


Boondel 


'/esekwona 


)</ese kwora 


e%e kwona 


/ese kwona 


niKvsc kwona[;i'ese kwona 


Nyamweil 


Hha wone 


«ka wone 


akn wone 


/«ka wone 


wuka wone 


waka wone 


Kamba 


Bdi one 


adi one 


udione 


/»di one 


Mudi one 


wddi one 


Swahlli 








/Hsi one 




tcasi one 






4'ttsione 


*,»si one 


/lusy one 




vasi one 






























Karanga 


«(/('si wone 






//si wone 


mus\ wone 




Ganda 


si labbe 


t dab be 


tilabbe 


ii(«labbe(?) 


ti»iwlabbe(? 


liifllabbe(?) 


Kafir 


tif ingahon 


unga boni 


-mgaboni 


Jinga boni 


ni'nga boni 


janga boni 


Here TO 


emune (?) 


uhimune(?) 


ahi tnune 


/«hi mune 


MKhi mune 


aj'^muna(?) 


Angola 


ki n^/mone 


kumone 


knmone 


ki lumone 


ki namone 


kamone 


Lower Congo 


ke'moni(?) 


kumoni (?) 


k.™oni(?) 


ke /«moni 


ke HBttioni 


ke ^nbonj 


Yao 


«Ka wona 


</ka wona 


aka wona 


Cwka wona 


w/ka wona 


aka ^^ona 


Mozambique 


*/hi one 


uhi one 


«hi one 


mhi one 




ahi one 


Chwana 


i-tse bone 


use bone 


.ise bone 


rese bone 


tost bone 


^sebone 


Upongwe 


""■ ayena 


cyena 


a yena 


iinft ayena 


aniL-e ayena 


n-ayena 



880. — D. IMPERATIVE CLAUSES, AND THE INFINITIVE. 
Imperative. InHnlllve. 





...„», 


Dd re not lee 


Ltl mc not •» 




..,,.... 


Tonga 

Kanguru 
□oondel 
Nyamwezl 
Kamba 


(.si lange 

iwese Uwona 

f-ka wone 

di ona 


»H«3i lange 

TOwese kwona 

nruka wone 

di ona/' 


»f/i'ta boni 

nisi lange 

nese kwona 

«ha wone (73) 


etc. 
etc. 

etc, 


*wia boni 
^■ttleka'ijwina 


Swahlli 


{ "i °h' 




frisi one 


etc. 


ituioa .tipona 


Senna 


\ tla"^'. 1 


SI onant 


(ine) si wrf/one 


etc. 


iuleka ifvoai 


Karanga 
Ganda 


.uA.l.la 




ntihi one 

si labbe 


etc. 


<!'uleka iuwooA 


KaHr 

HereTO 

Angola 

Yno 

Cliwana 

Mpongwe 


»nga boni 

k»mone 
uka wona 

1 r« ton. 

ayena 


fl/nga boni 
mki wona 
aycnM«' 


rtrfinga boni 

nnune (= a i munej 

ki «^-mone 

la) i-isc bone 


eic. 

etc. 
etc. 


iungA boni 
fiibisa f (7 bona 
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Out of the second person imperative do not diflfer from subjunct- 
ive clauses, but in the second person we find slightly diflferent 
forms in most languages, as may be seen from the preceding 
examples. 

In the infinitive, the negative auxiliary is in some languages 
placed between the principal stem and its classifier. 

881. — ^* ^* Throughout the whole of this section we pass by certain auxiliaries 
which, though used mostly or exclusively in negative clauses, are not essentially negative. 
Such are, for instance, in Tonga : kui^ as in ta haJtta haaka dona ** they never saw ** (964); 
in Karanga and Swahili :/a,as (in Karanga) a ba/ti ka dona ** they never saw (960}. Cf. 976. 

2. Examples showing the use of these forms. 

882. — Tonga : 

Si'Zi\ I don 't know ; siyandi kuinka, I don 't wish to go. 
Ta ndiyandi buamt hutmuy I do not wish to be your king. 
Aba bantu ta ba nunide^ These people are not fat. 

883. — Ta a-nvuidt muliioy He has not felt the fire. 

Bantu babotu ta ba-fui a muade^ Good people do not die from the muade (poison). 
Makumi a-ta balui^ lit. Tens which are not counted, h. e. An unlimited number. 
UanjUa mu muliio u-ta mant\ lit. He went into the fire which does not end. 
Ta niucite eitedty Do not do so ; To-yawi^ Do not fear. 

884. — Ganda (From the Grammain Ruganda^ pp, 83-91) : 
Btvt ndia mmen^ st-kkuta^ When I eat porridge, I cannot eat my fill. 
Munnangi^ sikkuse, My friend, I have not eaten my fill. 

Nalia nga t-a-kkuta. And he eats without getting satisfied. 
Mugenyi t-a-kkusif The stranger has not eaten his fill. 
T-o-n-dangir-anga a bantu^ Do not betray me to the people. 
T-cn-dopa or to-n-dop-anga^ Do not mention me. 
Thmugtnda ku-ntitta, lit. Do not go to kill me. 
Si'genda ku-ku-iopa^ I am not going to mention you. 

885. — Old Angola (From Father de Coucto's Cateckism, 1661) : 
Ke tU'Ua ** mo niajina avula ", We do not say : " In many names ". P. 25. 
Ki muiza kufua. You are not going to die. P. 17. 

Ki mu-ikile^ kt mu-fu^ Do not fear, you will not die. P. 18. 

Modern Angola (From H^li Chatelain's Kimbundu Grammar) : 

Mutuiri xvomnt k-a-tungwi^ lit. A great talker is not right. P. 131. 
Hima k-a^tarie ku muxita m, A monkey does not see at its tail. P. 13a. 
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Nguba kabu ("Aai'-bti) ioxi, Mu/onga ka-but {^kau-bue) iu muxima, A ground- 
nut does not rot in the ground, a word does not vanish In the heart. P. 13a. 

886. — Hehero (From the ZiiUchriJI fur Afrikanhckt Spraclim, 1887-88): 
Nt ka-ffiidukirf. And she did nol answer, P. 202. 

O mundu o iiiitsimia ka-rara, A jjoor man does not sleep. P. loa. 

A ttiiiraia. Do not sleep. P. 102. 

A mii-mu-is'eye. Do not leave him. P. jos. 

A vtyaruka. They must not return. P. 203 

wami ngu mbi-ha lyindi, I, who do not remove. (Kolbe's Dkf., p. 341)- 

887. — Kafir (From various native lales} ; 
A ndi-batii iilo, I do not see anything. 

/ ndlovu a-yi-lilia!\ msiiiyaiie. The elephant does not soon forget. 

A nd (izi, 1 don't know ; Ndinga hambi? Must not I go ? 

U mquina ngu mti onga-boU e nihlabeni, Wild olive is a tree which does not rot in 

the ground. 
Uz' uti, u-siya t bukweiii, u-nga-wa-iyi a mast. Take care, when going lo look for 

a wife, not to lake aour milk. 
U-nga-fi, lit. Do not die, i. e. Beware ! 

888. — SwAHiLi (From Steere's Swa/iiU Talcs, 1089) : 
Si-ku-laki, I do not want you. P. 206. 

liaba yakt h-a-m-ptndi. His father did not like him. P. 199. 

Ameiitna naye saiia, ha-sikii. He talked to him a good deal, but he paid no heed. 

V. 199. 
-. yule nunda a-si-inuke,... (so thai) the nuiidaild, not raise himself. P. 274. 
Twende-ni vi-si-ogopt, \xi us go, and do not be afraid. P. 274. 
Jihfanungu, ii-iitnde, My child, do not go. P. 260. 
Tu sichvhvt viombp pi'elu, Dont let us carry our things. P. 272. 

889. — MoZAMiHQUK (From Rankin's Arab Tain) : 
A'aiiimonali{= Swahili lialu ku-mu--ona), We have not seen him. P. 8. 
iVeyi' k-ukif-ali (=: Swah. wu ku kii-fa), You are not dead. P. 23. 

fCana mimi a-ii-ki!~ali (^ Swah. kana mimi si ku-/a). If 1 am not dead... P. 23. 
K-a p-u-any all etu {^^ Swah. hau-a kw-ona kilv). They did not see anything. P. 5. 
Ku-ioma... ku-hitutia li-o/'/KT (= Swah. Aka ioma... asi jue ktibisa). He read 
without understanding at all. P. 4. 

890. — Chwana (From the Atic Ttstamtnt) : 

£0 osa nlhati-iii^, ga a tskegitit ma/uku awe. He who does r;ot love me, does not 

keep my words (Jvim, 14, 23.) 
Ga a-kake a-tsena mo bogiiiitiQja ga Modiiiio, He cannot enter into the kingdom 

of God (/aim, 3, 5). 
Gmiebihsa llhafe dialla, Uecnusc they dun 'i wash ilieir hands (Mat., 15, 1). 
/ii iHol/ifiii III liahft.... If a man be not born... (John, j, 5). 
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Z^y-J^ bwahwtU^ Do not talk much (i/a/., 6, 7). 
O-se gakgatfialt^ Be not astonished (John^ 3, 7). 

891. — NiKA (From Rebmann's Nika Diet) : 

Nazi hino ka i-hendika kaha^ This cocoa-nut cannot be made into a kaha (cala- 
bash ?) 
Madzi gano ka ga4asa kala^ This water contains no crab, 
etc., etc 

§ 3. The Auxiliary A. 

892. — The auxiliary -a furnishes several compound forms of 
the verbs. The first, which may be termed the form nd-a-bona 
•* I have seen, I saw, I see ", is one of the most frequently used in 
all the Bantu languages, excepting perhaps Mozambique and Yao. 
But its power is not the same in them all. In most of them it may 
be considered as a past tense. In the others, such as Swahili, 
Karanga, and some Chwana dialects, it looks rather like a present 
tense. In general, it seems to express properly amotion or actuation 
which is already past, at least in the thought, without any reference 
to its duration. 

In Yao we find the auxiliary -a principally in a form derived from 
the perfect, as n-a-wene " I have seen ", w-a-wene ** thou hast seen *\ 
etc. In Mozambique we find it principally in a form composed of 
the same elements as the Tonga nd-a-bona, but which means *' when 
I saw, when he saw ", etc., as k-a-fna oxy-a-pia (= Swahili ni-ki-fika) 
** when I came ", w-a-pia (— Swahili w-a-li-po fikd) ** when you 
came ", w-a-pia or a-piai^^^ Swahili a-lipo-Jika) ** when became ", 
etc. Cf. Rankin's Arab Tales, passim. 

In Angola, Herero, and several other Western languages, the 
auxiliary -a furnishes three indicative forms expressive of the past, 
viz. ng-a-mona, ng-a^mono (form with weakened final vowel. 833), 
and ng-a-mofiene (in which monene is the perfect of -mona). Cf. 904 
and 905. 

Unmistakably the auxiliary -a was originally identical with the 
verb-^a '' to go ^, and was expressive of the past exactly as ^a " to 
come " was expressive of the future. Cf. 91 1. 

N. B,li might be questioned which is more correct in point of orthography, whether 
to join this auxiliary -a to its verb, as WoAmm, or to separate it, as ndabonm. It seems to 
me that, in general, when no contraction takes place, auxiliaries must be separated from 
their verb in writing; anJ those languages which have a •pecial aversion to monotyllabir 
sounds plainly show that they are so separated in the native mind. Thus 1 do no see why 
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in Swnhili, Angola, elc, iii should be inserted between monosyllabic verbs and their 
auxiliary, as in the Swahili Hiaa ku/n (not simply nina-jii) " I am coining " (S54J, if both 
together were a single Erammalical word (niiiakiija). Likewise in Swahili and Doondei, 
if most auxiliaries were not separable from tlieir verb, relative particles should be suffixed 
to the latter, not to the auxiliary. Thus, for instance, the Swahili should say nilu a-ma- 
hu- tnila-ye " the man who Is i;o'"S "i instead of saying "'/« «-«tf-ye kweniUi (713). Uul 
these, and all surh reasons, lending to show thai mnst auxiliaries must In writing be 
separated from the principal verb do not exist for the auxiliary -n In the form Hd-a-boma, 
Consequently, I consider it as forming a single grammatical word with lis verb. 

893- 

EXAMPLES SHOWING THE FORMS OF THE PRONOUNS 
BEFORE -A BONA. 





1 Mw. >ec 


thou... 


he... 


w,... 


you... 


they... 


Tonga 


fM'a-boiia 


(fa-bon;i 


ua-bona 


/jia-bona 


Mria-bona 


^la-bona 


Kaguru 


Ha-tanga 


r.'a-langa 


^a-langa 


c/ia-langa 


/XJt^.langa 


ifa-langa 


Boondai 








/a-ona 






Nyamwezl 






^.Tona 


/i.'a-ona 






Kamba 


na-ona 










ma-ona 


Swahlll 








/r,/a-ona 


JOT. ■a-ona 




Senna 


nifkona 










■*-ona 


Karanga 












rca-wona 


Ganda 


.la.lahba 


l^a-labba 


j-a-labba 


/ua-labba 


wua-labba 


«a-labba 


Kanr 


lirfa-bona 


U'a-bona 


H'a-bona 


/a- bona 


»a-bona 


^-bona 


Her«ro 


;«*a-muna 




(«)a-niuna 


/wa-muna 






RotM 


:(a-niona 






/r/a-mona 






Angola 


"ira-mnna 


va-mona 


ua-mona 


/«a-mona 


(j»a-mon;L 


a-mona 


Congo 


j-a-mnna 




!/ia-mona 


ft-M-mona 




ia.mona 


Yao 


wa-wene 






/7«i-wenc 


WTL'a-wene 


tca-wenc 


Uoxamblque 


/■a-ona 






«a-ona 




^a-ona 


Chwana 


<(a-bona 


«a-bona 


a -bona 


rabona 


/i^a-bona 


^-booa 


Mpongwa 


mi a-yeni 


"■ye"' 


a-yeni 


a.i.« «-ycni 


aawe a-yeni 


wa-yeni 



N. R. It should always be remembered that connective pronouns are changed, m 
according to the person of the verb, but also according 10 the class, as kautt ka-i 
" the child saw ", tuctce lu-a boita " the children saw ", etc. (6^^). 

Examples showing the use ok the kukm nd-a-bona 

AND THE LIKE. 



894. — Tonga : U-alu-ilda nyamanzil What have you called us (or ? 
MhHzie kaiia nd-a-btja. Ask him whether I have told a lie. 

Ua-njila,tokiu ua kiizua pe. If you go in, you will never come out (lit. have you 
^nne in U anjila is here expressive of a relative past, or future perfect), 

895. — Ganda (From the Grammaire Kuxaiida) : 

A'al'j/'ii yo'dda tt'a t /«/'«/«/ Where is the king gone to? He has iJi&a|)]icaretJ. 

1'. 84. 
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Bw€ vHi'ja ewange^ wa-iia € mnurt nyingi^ When you came to my place, you ate 
much porridge. 

896- — Nyamwezi (From Stccre's Collections for Nyamweti) : 
Linzt li-a-mgalula^ The world has overturned him, h. e. times are changed. P. loo. 
Twi hv-a-mUaja hv-a-umka^ We awoke and got up. P. 65. 
Ne n-hvaga mwtnda^ w-a-nhunga^ While I was stealing some cloth, they bound 
me. P. 65. 

897. — BooNDKi (From Woodward's Collections) : 

W-a-amba se t What do you say ? (Lit What have you just said ?). P. 30. 
W-a-hiia hahil W-alawa kuhil \Vhere are you going to? Where do you come 
from ? P. 29. 

898. — SwAHiLi (From Steere's Swahili Tales and Rankin's Arab Tales) : 
W-a-taka ninif What do you want ? (St., p. 202.) 

Sasa tw-a-taka nQo/nbe zetu^ To-day we want our cattle. (Rankin, p. 7.) 
IV-enda wapit (msz IV-a-eftda,,,) Where are you going to? (Ibid,^ p. 14.) 
Ttv-a-ku-pa wasio wetu^ We give you our advice. {Ibid,^ p. 11.) 

899. — Karanga (Cf. Tonga examples, 894.) 
U-ali'Xobera nil What have you called us for ? 

U-mbuJe kana nda-nyepa^ Ask him whether I have told a lie. 
Ua-nguinay utonova fe^ If you go in, you will never come out. 

900. — ROTSE (From Livingstone's MSS.) 
Ka-komba^ I pray. 

U-alin^oa^ (The wind) blows. 

Uyoa (lijoa fjli-a-cwa^ The sun comes out 

901. — Sknna (From private sources) : 

ZeU ktv-a-balwa mwana, To-day a child has been born. 

Nd-a-tambira cakudya^ I have received food. 

Pidaficeiy tv-a-kivira mu nieme^ When he arrived, he climbed up a tree. 

902. — Kafir (From private sources) : 

A ndise mntu wa nto^ kuba nd'O^takala^ I am nobody now, because I am ruined. 

Ndibone i mpunzi ete^ ya kundibona^ y-a-baleka^ I have seen a duiker, which, on 
seeing me, ran away. 

Kitha-tinge nyei mini, kwa Gcaleka kw-a-bizwa i nqina, Kw-a-puma % Qphra ne 
Qpboqaba, kw a-yiwa e Cata^ ktva-zingelwa..,. Once upon a time, at Gcaleka's, 
the hunting pack was called out. There came out the dogs Qolora and Qobo- 
qaba, (the hunters) went to Cata, the hunt was carried on... 

A^. ^. In Kafir the form nd-a-bona is thus regularly used in historical narratives to 
express consecutive actions. Cf. 972, 939, etc. 

Ktva-ti, kiv-a kuzingelwa, kw-a-lahva apo, and when the hunt was over, the people 
slept there. 

iV. n. The auxiliary -a, thus followed by the infinitive, as in kw-a ku^ningehoa, is used 
in Kafir to render a past tense after " when ". Then in class MU-ntu we have a-ku- 
bona instead of wa-ku-bona. 
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903. — Chwana (From Crisp's Buka ta Merapelo) : 
Jiforagcga tie A-a/e6a..., After ihis I hebeld-.. P. 131. 

' Me ( honisi ) ja-g<nfa ta Unciveje Ugoio,j-a-re..., And(lhe mulliiiide) cried with a 

loud voice, and said... P. 131. 
'M( Pitalo n-kwttla hkivalo.... And Pilaie wrote a tide... P. 70. 
Baperiseta b-a-araba b-are... The priests answered, and said... P. 70. 

A'. B. The Chwana form k-a-bona 1= Kafir and Tonga nd-a-boiia) is distinct from ihc 
form ke-a-6ona{= Kafir ndi-ya-bona ^ Tonga ndt-iu-bonn). Cf. tjcj, 922, etc. 

904. — ANr.oL.* (From Father de CoucLo's CaUchhm). 

1. Form ng-a-mona. Ko atu ayari awa tuatunda esiu. From lliese two persons 
we draw (lit, have drawn) our origin, P. 1 7. 

Ntambiu-a-ijiakiiva... Gud knows thai... P. rS. 

A-mu-bttelt ibeto y-a-vula, Tliey gave him many lilows (lit. blows which are 

muhiplied, 778). P. aa, 
Kia ingin'iki Pontio Pilato u-a-batnla uc/ii.... When I'oniius Pilate had said 

that... P. 2j. 
lye u-a-tiimbnla.... You have jusl told us... 

N. tl. Thus il may be seen th.it in Angola ihc form nx-ii-moiia (=- Tonga mi-t-boHu) 
is expressive, saiiietimes of an immediate past, someiiraes ofan indefinite past, principally 
in relative clauses. 

2. Form ng-a-mono. Kambtxi na-mi-be kiiilla fki, That is why he has given 
you this commandment. P. 18. 

N. B. According lo Father Pedio Dias, S. J., Angaiti Or., 1697, p. 34, the form iig-a- 
iiiiiHO is e.ipiessive of a somewhat more remote past than the form itg-n-mana, 

3. Form ng-a-monene. N:.amhi ua-a-bahele Aiam lu Evii mo xi lincxi, u-aa- 
kutitle iiiiiie.... Clod placed Adam and Eve in a certain land, he made them his 
children... ( = Tonga : Zr?3a u-a-k,t bnbeka Adamo a Eva m'muse uiiiue, u-aka 
bi-enza baana bakiie). 

y. II. Hence the .Angola form ng-a-moneite is equivalent lo the Tonga ml-a-ta bt^mt 
[916;, or, as Father Pedro Dias puts it {Gr., p. 25), is expressive of a mure remote past 
than either nc-a-Htpna or iig-a-mano. Cf. 908. 

905. — HtRERO (From Dr. Biitlner's MUdmfi, 1887-SS) : 

mnka\tiidu ingui e ingiii o kakuriikiize ngu-a-zepa vanalye nii iigii-a-laa mo o 
mualye netu mo M</)'a/tt, This woman isthat old hag that killed our children, and 
put otjr child Intoa bag. P. 191. 

Tyi ty-a-pifi tin lyi lya-lara, \Vhen he went out and looked. P. 195. 

E purura ndi u-a-tora, lit. Tht fiirura which thou hast earned off. P. 190. 

7)-r<7->-«i.«i«...,When he saw... P. 199. 

■V. a. I. The use of the auxiliary -a seems lo be nearly, though not quite, the same in 
Herero as in Angola. In particular, no dllTerence of meaning \i noticeable between the 
(otm ■a-muH,i and the form •i-iiiunu. 

2. In Herero the auxiliary -a is in some cases replaced by -1*, which seems lo be it» 
perfect form. Ex. U-e-ndyi-esitf Mast thou forsaken mc ? [p. 201J. A-rire ly-emu-loiia..., 
uiid .vhcn he sir.ick liim... I>. u,<). 
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906. — The auxiliary -a is also used in some languages to form, 
or to introduce, various tenses, principally : — 

1° In Tonga and Zulu, to introduce the imperative ndi-bone. 

Ex. : — 

Tonga : A iu4ie taonse^ Let us all eat together. 

A tuefide{^= Swahili Na tu-ende^ 924), Let us go. 
Zulu : A bantu a ba/e^ Men must die. 
N, /> . Such a use of the auxiliary -a is unknown in Xosa. 

907. — 2° In Tonga, Karanga, and Kafir, to form one kind of 
future with the infinitive kubona. Then, in Karanga and Kafir the 
auxiliary a nearly always coalesces into 00 or with the following 
classifier ku or //, e. g. nd-o-bona = nd-a u-bona =» nd-a ku-botta. 
Ex. : — 

Tonga : U-a-ujiia^ tckue ua kuzua pe^ If you go in, you will never come out 
K.\RANGA : B-oO'pfMPida^ They will love (== Tonga bazoo-yanda^ 948). 
Bail " t-conda " They said : ** We shall go ". 
Kafir : Kwela^ wena^ nd-o-ku-beta^ lit. climb up, you, or I shall beat you. 

B-o-hltizwa nini n tytvala t When will the Kafir beer be strained ? 

908. — 3** In Modern Angola, to form one kind of future with 
the form -mona. Ex. ng-a-niona, I shall see. 

iV. H, According to H^li Chatelain {Zeitschri/t^ 1890, p. 177), this form diflers from the 
past form ng-a-mona (904) only by a slight difference of intonation. The future form «^- 
a-mona is not mentioned in the old Angola Grammar of Father Pedro Dias. But we find 
there instead of it the form ngi-kamona (975). 

909. — 4° In Kafir, to form with the participle ftdi-bona (851) 
one kind of continuative past, as : — 

Nd-a ndi'bona^ lit. I was seeing. 

B-a be-n^a-scbenziy They were not working. 

Kiif-a kuko u fn/azi,,,^ There was a woman. 

910. — 5° In Herero, to form a kind of continuative past tense, 
and also a kind of participle. In this case no connective pronoun is 
used before the auxiliary -a, and the pronoun which follows it takes 
the ending e when we might have expected a, as : — 

A pC'kara mbungu no mbandye^ There was a wolf, and a jackal. (ZeitK/iri/t, 1887. 

88, p. 198.) 
A'Hre tyi varatrcre ku the a vetya.,,^ And they spoke to their father, saying... 

{Ibid,^ p. 191.) 
... uka-endcy a mo-ri mo ndyira..., lit... and go,eating on the road. (//>/</., p. 201.) 
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§ 4. The Auxiliary YA " to Go ". 

911. — Though this auxiliary was originally identical with the 
auxiliary n just described, it has become practically different from 
it in several languages. It is used mostly in Tonga, Kafir, and 
Chwana. 

912. — In Tonga it gives one form of remote future tense, as • 
u-yoo-bona (= ti-ya u-bona = u-ya ku-bona), he will see. This form 
of the future is less frequently used than the form u-zoo-bona (948). 

913. — In Kafir it furnishes the continualive present ndi-ya 
bona {= Tonga ndi-la bona, 920) " I am seeing ". Ex. U-ya tila u 
tnnCa ka Sihaniba-ttge-nyanga " he is crying, the child of Sihamba- 
nge-nyanga," When the verb is immediately followed by a determin- 
ative, this form ndi-ya-bona is replaced by the simple ndi-bona 

(844). 

914. — Chwana possesses likewise the form ke-a-bona { = ke-ea 
bona " I am seeing ", which is exactly equivalent to the Kafir wrt"/- 
ya-bona, just as the Chwana verb go-ea " to go " is no other than 
the Kafir ku-ya. 

915. — In Kafir the most usqal form expressive of the future 
indicative is obtained by means of the auxiliary ^a followed by the 
infinitive ku-botia, as ndi-ya ku-bona " I shall see ", lit. " 1 go to 
see ", a ndi-yi ku-bona " I shall not see ", In the negative (orm yi 
is sometimes understood, as a ndi ku-bona = a ndi-yi ku-bona. 

916. — In the same languages the subjunctive form -ye forms 
in the same manner a subjunctive future, as ; Hamba u-ye ku-bona 
" Go to see ". lit. " Go that you may go to see ". Through partial 
assimilation, _j'^ before kit in such e.\pressions is generally changed 
lojc, and very often u-yo is further contracted to 0. Hence kamb'o 
ku-bona = Itamba uyo kubona = hamba uye kubona. 

917. — In Kafir again, the form nd-aya ot nd-a-ye {8J4) fol- 
lowed by a participle forms one kind of continualive past, and a 

variety of other continualive forms. Cf. 909. 

Ex. Nd-a-yt ndibona, tva-yt ubona, xv-a-y< tboiu, I was seeing, thou wast seeing, he 
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Nd-a-ye ndi-nga-lwiii^ 1 was not seeing. 

Nd-aye ndiya kubona^ I would have seen, lit. I was going to see (915). 

Ndaye ndiboniU^ I had seen, lit. I was having seen (865). 

§ 5. The Auxiliary ENDA ** to Go ", and various 

continuative auxiliaries. 

918. — In this section I put together several auxiliary forms 
which have every appearance of being all derived from the one 
and same verb, though there is no evidence as to which is preci- 
sely the independent (non-auxiliary) form of this verb. These are 
the forms /a, na; It, ne : da;nda, enda. They are essentially express- 
ive of continuation, and most of them are the exact equivalents of 
the Kafir forms ^a and^^ which have just been described. Hence 
I am led to connect them all with the verb ku-enda ** to go onwards ", 
which is itself the common Bantu equivalent for the Kafir verb 
ku-ya ** to go, to go on ". There are however also reasons to connect 
some of them with the verb -kala ** to sit ". Cf. 942 and 1033. 

Q]^Q^ — /V. B. We shall see further on that most of these forms are also used for 
the copula (1022, 1033, etc.), and that, in such use, their fuller form is in some cases f'/a, 
ina, ine^ ele, etc. Hence, to define more exactly their probable connection with the verbs 
ku'inda " to go ", and ku-kala '* to sit ", I should think that the stem -la or -na^ following 
the general laws concerning monosyllabic stems, becomes an independent verb under the 
double form nda (or eft-da = en-ia) and i-ia or i-na (cf. 284), while it has been kept as 
an auxiliary under the monosyllabic form la or na (perfect // or ue) as also under the 
strengthened forms da^ de, I should add that the same stem ia is the second element of 
the verb ku-kala ** to sit ". 

920. — The auxiliary which has in Tonga the form la, and in 
several other languages the form na, furnishes a tense which is at 
the same time both a continuative present equivalent to our *' I am 
seeing *', and a near future equivalent to our ** I am going to see **. 
It is followed variously by the simple bona or by the infinitive ku- 
bona. Its nearest equivalent is^a in Kafir (913), -oloin Angola (942), 
the suffix '7iga in Lower Congo (870), the suffix -ga in Kaguru 
(870), etc. 
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921.- 


Examples 


: — 












1 UD .MlDg 


IbouartromK 


hti-goinew 




rauattwdni 


th.» ■[■ 


Tonga 

— 

« Mon«yl. I 

> .ICOI I 

Ganda 
Senna 
Karanga { 

Mozambique' 


ni/f'ta bona ulabona ula bona 

Hj'na ku-ja una ku-ja una Icu-ja 
«nalabba ono-labba -rna labba 

^■rno-ona ' wno-ona ' uno-ona 


/ula bona 

/»nn labba 

//no -won a 

nino-ona 
orwnaona 


mula bona ^ula bona 

mna ku-ja ana ku-ja 
w«na labba *<.na labba 

Hmo-ona- ^<ino-ona 
or »(na ona aiy<ina. ona 



922.— Tonoa: 

U-la ainbisia, muiime. You speak well, s 
Ue u-la peiiga. You are a fool, you. 
Okulia inula bona inQainie, You are goi 

cattle there. 
Baa/i " tu-ia inka ", They said : " We gi 



Karanga ; 

r. U'Ho-Ubaa, xe, 

.U no-fenga nve. 
g to see lokuya viu-nobona in^ciube. 

directly ". Bali " U-no-nda ". 

can go ". Ex. Ltta u-la 



N. B. In Tonga the form ndi-la bona someiimes means 
cila tintu ztomt, God can do all things. 

923. — SwAHiLi (Rankin's Arab Tales): Mozambique (ibid.).- 

A-kajua kana waU wai wa-na kuja, And he knew Kuzuila wira alt tyt a-na 



that (he thieves were coming. 
N-na kutnda kutafufa paa, I am going to look for Gi- 

a gazelle. 
Watu ana kuja Ico, Men will be coining to-day. 
A-ka mw-ona... a-mt kaa... a-na Ha, He saw hii 

sitting and weeping. 



P- 7- 

•pai'da nasoro. 
P. 7. 
Atti ana roa iltlo. P. 7. 
Ku-mona . , , o-kal'al/ii. . . o-na 
uMla, P. 15. 



924. — -V- £■ In Swahili the ai 
alive clauses, and then it is rendered 
dislinclly that the Swahili auxiliary na 
Ex, A'a lu-lumepaa wttu = Min. Xra 
Rankin, p. 9. 



liliary «a is also used to introduce certain imper- 
Dlo Mozambique by nroa " to go ". This shows 
as originally ibe same as the verb enda " to go ". 
-ni tti-iii-rumt naiora ehii, let us send our gaielle. 



925. — Senna : 
Un-enda kufii Where are you going to 
Ndi-n-tnda ku musa, I am going home. 
Ndi na/una kii-mua, I want 10 drink. 
Ndi na guisa nyumba ya Mulungu, I ca 



bring down Cod's House. 



926. — 'V ii. In the dialect of the .Sliirelheauxili 
of the p.isl- E». Eliya a-mt ku-di.i kali, Elias has already c 



I na icems la be expreuive 
c (Mai., 17, 1:) In Senna 
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proper we find in similar clauses the auxiliary da^ which probably is also derived from the 
verb etuia " to go '^ Ex. A-da iambUa mimba^ mb-a-bala mwana^ she conceived and bose 
a child. See 929. 

927. — PokoMO {Zeitschrift, 188889, p. 177) : 
Keso nina kwenda Wito^ To-morrow I shall go to Witu. 
Nina dsakka, lit. " I am loving " or " I am going to love. " 

928. — NiKA (Rebmann's Dictionnary): 

Moho u-na aka^ the fire is blazing. 
Dzua ri-na ala^ The sun shines. 

929. — With the auxiliary just described we may connect the 
Rotse auxiliary na, expressive of an action just completed (cf. 926), 
the Ganda auxiliary nna, which, coupled with a negative particle, 
means ** not yet *', and the Kafir auxiliary da, expressive of an 
?iZ\\on finally completed, or to be completed. Ex. : — 

Rotse (From Livingstone's Mss.) : 

E'fia mana ka-joakaff), I have finished building. 

Ana kela, They have come. 

Tuna tenda (=>Chwana re-rihilc). We have done. 

Ganda (From the Grapnmaire Ruganda) ; 

Si-nna genda, I have not yet gone. P. 43. 

Ti tu-nna genda. We have not yet gone. P. 42. 

Kabaka t-a-nna genda^ The king is not yet gone. 

Kafir : 

U-de w-ateta, He has spoken at last. 

IV-ada wa-Uta or 7e^tf•de w-aUie (874), He spoke at last. 

W'O'de atete na f Will he si^eak at last ? 

Unga-de utete. Take care not to be led to speak. 

930. — In Tonga, Karanga, Swahili, etc., we find an auxiliary 
which seems to be to la or «a exactly what^^ is to ya in Kafir, 
viz. a sort of perfect form. This auxiliary is li in Tonga, Swahili, 
etc., ne in Chwana, etc. In most languages it is used exclusively in 
the formation of present and past tenses, but in Ganda, by a very 
remarkable exception, it forms a kind of remote future. 

931. — Examples : 

Tonga : ndi-li mu kubona, I am seeing, lit I am in seeing. 

nd-a-li ku'bona ( = Kafir nd-a-ye ndi-bona, 917) I was seeing. 

Karanga : nd-a-ru-bona (contr. for nd-a-ri u-bona) do. 

Swahili : ni-li bona ( - ni-li ku'bona) do. 

Mozambique : gi-nuona ( - Karanga nd-a ru-ona) do. 

Chwana : ke-m kt^wna ( >■ Kafir nd-a-yt ndi-bcna) da 
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kt-nt kabena, 1 saw, 1 

GaNDa : n-Ji labia { = nli labba), I shall see. t 

na-li labba, I was seeing. 
NvAMWEZi : ndi tiiona {^nliwona), I am seeing, _ 

Mponcwe: mi are dyena-pa, I have seen, 

Othkr examples : 

932. — Tonga 

Bala bona bantu ba-li mu kuendenJit, They will see people walking about. 
Mu-zoo-jann banlu ka bait baa-cahuka, lit. You will meet the people when ihey 

have just risen from the dead. 
Ba-ata ba-a-li kusamba, Monkeys were swimming, 

.V. B. In Tonga the form tui-n-li kuboHii is also expressive of a kind of conditional 
ense. Ex. Ta lii-m-inti okulin, tu-a-li ku-fuida 'uiiianzi, let us not go there, we should 



933. — Karanca : 

Itikae jariiba ji'Xamba, Monkeys were swimmitig. 
T-a-ru-fira mu vura, We should die in the water ( = Tonga // 

934. — SwAHiLi: 
Weive U'li runa.... You were saying,,, 

Pa-liku-7ua namtu. There was a man. (Cf. 1044). 
Kondoc iilizo poUa, The sheep which have perished, 

935. GaNIM : 

Ba-a-li ba-Na, They were eating (^ Tonga baali kii-lia). 
Ya-li }■ agenda edda. He had gone long before, 

936. — Chwana : 
Ke-iie k-a-reka pitse, k-a 

(Crisp's Gr., p, 40). 
Di/o eothU di-ne Is-a-diru-a ka die (John, 1, 3), All thini;^ wcie made by 



a k-A'iigae, I had bought a horse, then I look ii home. 



937. — Auxiliary forms more certainly borrowed Iroin eiida 
than the preceding are -enda in Boondei, -ondo in Modern Angola. 
These form a kind of future. Ex. : — 

BooN'DEt ; Nenda nikunde, 1 shall love (Woodward's Gr., p. 33). 
As"GOi.A : Nj^ottdo beta, ng-ondo kw-iza, I shall beat, I shall come, 

.\', B. Hrfli Chaiclain thinks that -cndo is derived from audata " to ivlsh " {Ztitschnfl, 
tSEQ'!^, p. 170]. Perhaps it would be more correct to say thai -andala liseirij derived 
from -i-nda " to go ". 

938. — The verb -enda may also be considered as an au,\iliary 
in certain other expressions in which it causes slight irregularities, 
ihniiph without losing its prci]nT and iiulependi-nt meaning, lix,: — 
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Angola : Nde ka bange ( « ndae u-ka bange). Go and do. Cf. Chat. Kimb.Gf,^ p. 72. 
Senna : Ndoko ka-laU ( = nda ko u-ka lale) Go and sleep. 

Ndoko-nimuka lale (for nda-ni ko muka laU)^ Go(ye) and sleep, 
SwAHiT.i : Enende ka-lala or enende kalaU ( = enda uka-lala or enda uka lale), Co 
and sleep. 
Nita kW'Cnda lala ( = nita kivenda ku-lala), I shall go to sleep, 
etc., etc. 

939. — Various auxiliary forms probably derived from those 
described in this section may now be considered practically as con- 
junctions, some of them rendering our ** and ", the others our 
** when ". They are used to connect consecutive actions, principally 
in the past. Such are : — 

AVin Tonja : Ex. Ni tu-ake-za, tua-li basano, When we came, we were five. 
NLE or PiE in Mpongwe. Ex. Abraham a-yax\i Isak, tCa-yaxii Isak a-yaXii Yakob, 

lit. Abraham begat Isaac, and Isaac begat begetting Jacob. (Ntat., i, 2.) 
i>V/ in Ganda (cf. 1 1 1.) Ex. Daura tCazala bana, vCakula vCakaddiwa, lit. Daura 

and begat children, and grew up, and grew old. ( Grammaire Ru^anda, p. 83.) 

etc., etc. 

940. — Perhaps we must recognise here the origin of some of 
the particles which mean *' and, with ", such as na in Kafir, ne in 
Herero, le in Chwana, ndi in Senna, etc. (569). We shall see further 
on that the conjunction 'me in Chwana, and the like in other lan- 
guages, are derived from the auxiliary via ** to stand " (985). 

§ 6. The Auxiliaries KALA and NNA *' to Sit, to Remain '\ 

941. — In nearly all the Bantu languages we find the verb 
ku'kala, which means properly ** to sit *', hence " to remain ", hence 
in some languages ** to be *' (56 and 1031). Chwana is one of the 
rare languages in which this verb does not exist. In most of its 
dialects it is replaced by ^i^o-nna (perfect -ntse), which has exactly 
the same meaning. 

We may consider the following auxiliary forms as being derived 
from the one or the other of these verbs : — 

942. — 1° Olo{=^ ala mu,,. — kala mu...) in Angola, where it 
forms a kind of continuative present (920). Ex. Ng-olo banga 
(== ng-ala niu banga = ngi-kala mn ku-banga =» Tonga ndi-la cita 
or ndi'li mn kii-cita, 931) '* I am doing "; ng-olo ktu-iza (854) 
** I am coming '*. 

Cf. H^li Chatelain's A'/wAwWi/ (7r. in \\it Zeitschrifl, 1889-90^ p. 18a 
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943. — 2° Kana {=kala) in Tonga and Swahili. This is used 
to introduce eventualities, and may be rendered practically by " if", 
so that, if we looked at it from a European point of view, it might 
be said to be a mere conjunction. Ex. in Tonga : Kana n-ku-fua, 
ndi-la-fua. If I am to die, I shall die ; in Swahili : A-ka enda ku- 
tazama kana pa-na maji anwe. And he went to see if there was water 
to drink (Rankin's Arab Tales, p. 3). 

944. — ^'- !i- In .Swahili /.-itmi is also used as a true conjunclion uiili varifiiis 
mher meanings, such as " like, as", elc, \Vc find equally In Anyob the quasi-conjunction 
kal.i " as ". Ex. Eye ii-tii o maju kala maltmu. Your teelh arc like hoes. In. Thou art (as ti- 
[he teeth like hoes. (Hcli Chaielain's Kimbundu Gr., p. 108). 

945. — 3" A^'j/a (perfect -n/se) in Chwana, expressive of a form- 
ally continuative tense. Ex. Ke-nise ke-bona " 1 am seeing ". 
ke-lta n»a ke-bona " I shall continue to see ", lit. " I shall remain 
seeing ". 

946. — 4° Na in Tonga. In positive clauses it implies a repeti- 
tion of the same action in the future. With a negative auxiliary it 
answers to our " never " in imperative clauses. Ex. Ba-noo-bona 
(= ba-na ku-bona, cf 94S) " they will see repeatedly ". la tu-noo-jayi 
(= la lu-nc ku-jayi), let us never kill. 

947. — 5° Enyo (= me kit) in Angola, expressive of habit. 
Ex. Ng-enyo-bcla (= ng-ene ku-dcta), I am accustomed to beat. 
(Heli Chatelain, inthe Zeilschrift. 1889-90. p. 179). Cf, n. S25. 

^ 7. TliE AUXIL1AR\ ZA fiR IZA ■■ TO COMR ". 

948. — In a large number of Bantu languages the auxiliary za 
" to come "', variously transformed to dza. dsa. tlha. etc., forms a 
remote indicative future, Cf. 920. It is then followed in some lan- 
guages by the infinitive ku-bona, in others by the simple bona. 
Ex, : — 

'rnNi;,\ : udi-zoo-bamj, I sh.ill see , uzoo-lnma, he will see ; cir. 
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Chwana proper : ke-tla bona 
SwAHiLi : (niyta ona 

do, (monos.) ni-ta ku-la^ 

etc., etc. 



I shall sec ; o-tla bona he wil see; etc. 
„ aiaofhi „ „ 

I shall eat ; a-ia kti-la^ he will cat; etc. 



Q4Q, — ^« ^. '• In Modern Angola the old form ng-iza ku-mona is replaced by 
n^'Ondfl-mona (937). But the perfect o{ -isa^ which is 'eji(le)y furnishes the modern con- 
ditional form mr-ojo-mona = ftj^eji ku-fnona^ I would see, etc. Cf. 947, 942, 937, and 995. 

2. It might be questioned whether the auxiliary ta in Swahili originally meant *' 10 
come ", because we 6nd in the same lang«iage the auxiliary yVi, which certainly has this 
meaning (963), as also because in Karanga, which is closely related to Swahili, the verb 
ia means ** to do ". However, considering that the Swahili -oie " .ill ' , tanu " five ", etc., 
were originally the same words as the Chwana -otih^^ -tlhanu^ etc., I am led to think that 
the Swahili /a is alsoetymologically identical to the Chwana tlha or -/Ai, which certainly 
means " to come ". In relative clauses in Swahili, the auxiliary ta is replaced by /.//vi 
" to want ". 

3. In Kafir the foxxw ftd/sa ku-bona is little used. The ordinary fnliirc is ndohoiiii [(pi) 
or udivii ktthoua (91 5). 

Various examples : 

950. — roNOA : 

Tuzooinka ejuuza (-- ...a ijunza)^ We shall go to morrow. 
Bantu babotu ba-zooya ku-li f.eza. The good people will go to (iod. 

951. — Ganda (A^rtv TeJament): 

mwana-'tve buhi-musaba c mm€ri\aja kuniuii'a ejinja 1 Oba biva-mba e kyctiyatija , 
aja ku-mn-wa omtnotal If his son shall ask him broad, will he reach him a stone? 
Or if he shall ask him a fish, will he reach him a serpent ? (Mat., 7, 910). 

952. — Old An(jola (Father de Coucto's CateMsm) : 
Ke wu'iza ku-fua^ Vou will not die. P. 17. 

N<!^'iza kumi'beka ko //////, I shall ])lace you in heaven. P. 17. 
He mti-asomboka kijilla kiami^ mu iza kufua^ ke imi-iza kuya ko eitlit^ If you 
break my commandment, you shall die, you shall not go lo heaven. P. iS. 

953. — SwAHii.i (Steere's.SVv////// 7J//<'i): 

Jyaba yangu kesko ata ku-Ia tendt^ To-morrow my faiher will eat dales. P. 20H. 
A-takao pona atapona, na a-ttika-o kti fa, a-ta kitfa, Me that will es<apc will 
escape, and he that will die will die. P. 264. 

954. — SuTo (New Testament) : 

U-thIa bofia tsekhoh ^^0 tset, Gienter things than these shalt thou see. (John, i, 50). 
U tlha bitsoa Kefase, Thou shalt be called Cephas. (John, 1, 42). 

955. — In Tonga, and still more in Kafir and Suio. the same 
auxiliary is often used in its subjunctive form -zc (Suto -tlhe) to 
supply a future subjunctive. Then in Tonga the verb which follows 

it generally admits the ending -/'. Then also in Kafir, Chwana 
proper, and Suto, the regular connective pronoun of -ze or -tlhe is 
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often either replaced by the indefinite pronoun i {Chwana e), or 
understood. Ex. : — 

956. — ToNdA : 

Tu-seota In-zoe mu-iuayt ( = . . tu-tt ku-mu-saye). We shall come lo pay you a visit. 

957. — Kafir : 

Ndikulu/e-tti, i-te ndi-fe. Untie me before 1 die, 
Vi nto fiina le ili, nxa kiina i iiivula, i-hIokmi( i-u i iamise f What is that which, 

when it rains, (firsi) thunders, /Aen flashes? 
%e si baltke ngu vise, let us race tomorrow. Cf. ma silmhke (978}, let us run (some 

lime or other). Cf. 874. 
U-' ii-ngali, 10-a kii'konfit'a zi zinja, ii-kak, Take care, if you are harked at by 
dogs, not to utter any cry. 

958. — SuTO (New 'reslamenl) : 

'.Ue ItraptHe... k-tihe U-he hana ha Nftit' alima... (Mat., 5, 44-45), And pray... 
that you may be the children of your rather... 

...Iltiina e-tlke (kokomogi kaoftla (Mat. 13, 33), ...until the whole was leavened. 

jV. B. Hence, perhaps, in Swahili, the conjunction ha-la or ha-lta " until ", ^ Suto 
ttlhe = K.ifir i-it. Ex. Bassi ika-ti;t hali hiy,\ halla lu-ka-fit,i, and so things were, till 
»e came (Steere's Jj.wA. TaUi, p. 162). 

959. — In Kafir the same auxiliary is variously used to connect 
conseculive actions. Ex. W-a-hamba w-a-za w-a-Jika, he went, until 
he arrived (= Swahili... hatCa a-ka fika) ; u-nxameie u ku-ze ndi' 
hainbe, he wishes me to go. 

i the infinitive form, but so is changed to s* by 

960. — The same auxiliary is often used in conjunction with a 
negative auxiliary, in Kafir and Karanga with the same meaning as 
our '■ never ", in Swahili with the meaning of our " not yet ". Then 
in Swahili its form is/Vt. Ex. : — 

961. — ' K.^RANGA : 

A tidi-ja ka hoiiti ( = Tonga iiku< ndaka bona, 964), 1 nei'cr saw. 
A baja Ttt-ntMina ( = Tonga ta bakue liaali kumuluma, 964 and 931), ihey never 
would send him. 

962. — Kaur: 

A ttdi sangt ndi-hi>Ht ( = a ndi-zavga..., S74 and S70). 

A ka-iaug 'a-lioiu, he never saw. 

,-/: 'ii iiga -f <t kii'igf/e. he must never look, 

Nnlicc tlie use of ilie sulijunclive form iiiiihonr after ::imi;f. 
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963- — SwAHiLi (Stcerc'8 Stvahili Tales): 
A'ka mkuta h-a-ja amka^ he found him not yet awake. P. 216. 
Nao ha-waja amka^ na mima ha-i-ja anuka^ and they were not yet awake, and the 

rain had not yet held up. P. 222. 
Ni'ta kwenda mimi kahla ha-ja m-leia mtu hapa^ I will go myself before he sends 

any one here, lit... when he has not yet sent... 

U'ia m-pata a-sije lala^ you will seize him before he goes to sleep. (Krapfs Z>/V/., 
p. XXIX.) 

.V. B. I. In Swahiti the same auxiliary is found sometimes in relative clauses, as ex- 
pressive of something hypothetical. Ex. ni-ja-po penda^ if I happen to love, in case I 
should love. Nija-po ku-ja^ in c«ise I should come. 

2. In Pokomo the auxiliary dsa together with a negative particle means " not yet " as 
ja in Swahili. Ex. Tahu-dsa ku-dsa^ we have not yet come. (Zritschri/f^ 1888-89, P- >^3-^ 

§ 8. The Auxiliary KU3I- 

964. — In Tonga we find in negative clauses the auxiliary kn\ 
— probably a negative form of a defective verb kua — , which with 
negative particles answers to our '* never " or ** not at all '\ exactly 
as /a in Karanga and zange in Kafir (960-962). Ex. : — 

Si'kue nd-a-ka bona^ I never saw. 

To-kue ( = ta u-kue) u-a-ka bona^ Thou didst never see. 

Ta a-kue ua-ka bona^ He never saw. 

Ta iu-kue iu-a-ka bona^ We never saw, etc. 

I should be inclined to trace to this construction the origin of the 
Swahili and Pokomo past negative tense, which is as follows : — 

Swahili : Si kw ona^ I have not seen ; h-u kwona^ thou hast not seen ; ha ku^ona^ 
he has not seen ; ha tu kwofta, we have not seen ; etc. 

Pokomo : Si kw-ona^ I have not seen ; k-u kiv-ona^ thou hast not seen ; k a hv-ona^ 
he has not seen ; ta hu kw-ona^ we have not seen ; etc. 

A'. B. We shall see further on that km is used in Tonga to render our " to have " in 
negative clauses, as in si-kue nf^ubo " I have no clothes", ta ba-kue Ui^ubo ** ihcy have no 
clothes." Hence there is no doubt tliat it means properly " to have ", though it l>e used 
exclusively in negative clauses ; but, as 1 fmd nothing like it in the other languages, 1 am 
still at a loss as to its original meaning. 

§ 9. The Auxiliary KA. 

965- — The auxiliary ka, which probably stands to the verb 
-tnka ** to start, to step, to go off'* in the same relation as the auxi- 
liary la or na to the verb eufla ** to go forward, to walk *'. seems 
to be essentially expressive of a change of action, or state, or posi- 
tion. Hut its exact value is somewhat different in the different Inn- 
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guages. Hence we had better study it first in one language, then in 
another. 

Tong^a. 

966. — 1" A-ka or the auxihary ka preceded by the auxiliary 
a is expressive of n comparatively remote past, or more exactly of 
something done formerly or completely. Ex. : — 

Monte Ilia brnta hantii ha-a ka fua ciiiidi, Monze can raise lo life people who died 

/itniierl): 
/laiit/anga /m-a-ia zua kii Biiinai. The Karanga came in feriiitr limes from the 

Bunyai. 
Jfiiaiiiteati ngu a-ka yasaiia a Eamhahj, Muanaena is ihe man who foin;ht once 

with Ihe Bambala. 
Tu-it-ka jana i nyikai-a-ka mizua. We found ihc earili already made. 
Sue tu-a ka zoo-jana i nyika i-a-ka aiisiia ( = ... tii-a-kn :n kii-j,tna ..., n. 948), \Vc 

came to find the earth already made. 
/ntiie iia muaka fiia, mu-a-ka ba kuli Leza..., ^'()U who are dead, and have gone 

to live with God... 
Zikua ii-aiti keie mu Malesi, Mr. N. lived formerly in the Nf ate^i valley. 

967. — 2° Ka is also the proper auxiliary of the negative future. 
Ex. ia ndi-koO'bona{-=ia-ndi-k€ ku-bona. cf. 94S), I shall not see. 

968. — 3" Ka at the beginning of a clause before the form 
ndi-bona has an imperative or precative power. Ex. : — 

Ka mu-ndi-l,ifieh knUde, Pray to me in this manner. 

Ka mii/ii-komMela kali Leza, Pay homage to God for us. 

Ki'lii pa mviila (= ka ulufia..., 249), Give lis rain. 

Balapelda baana haabo ka beenda {•= ba-etida. 249) bvhalu, Tiicj- pray for their 

children that they may walk in the way of happiness. 
KetrJaiia „a 1 (= Ka ndi-tiana iia f). Must I dance ? 

969. — 4' A'a followed by the subjunctive form -botic implies 
distinctly motion to some distance. Ex. : — 

Jnka kaluiiie iidaba miinlu (= ...u-ka-lume). Go and bile So and-So. 
Afe ndiuka ndi-ka lole ugoinbe mil Musi I go to fetch the cows? 

970. — ^'- I'- We have considered in a previous chapter the use of the reUiive 
p.irticle ^<i to render our " If, n hen, while, and ". tn many instances a doubt might arise 
as m « lieilier k.i is such a reliitive |iariicle, or .iii aimiliary of rlie kind jusl described. In 
most of these doubtful cases I would lake ii to be the reiaiive p.iriicle. Hut, even a« ^urh, 
I consider 11 10 be related to the auxiliary j(M,Cf. 527, 
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Swahili. 

971. — The auxiliary ka before the form -boiia seems to express 
generally the transition to a new act, and in a few cases the perfect 
completion of an act. Before the subjunctive form -bonexx. supposes 
motion to some distance, as in Tonga. In all its positions it acts as a 
prefix inseparable from the verb, as if it were not properly an auxi- 
liary, but an objective connective pronoun referring to a notion of 
lime. Cf. 970. Hence it admits no ku between itself and monosylla- 
bic or vowel verbs, and in the second person plural of the imperative 
it supplies the form ka-bone-ni •* see", instead oim-ka-bone. Examples 
(from Steere*s Sivahili Talcs) : — 

Walt kuwa tvapi haita mtengt wangu ukalhK'a? Where were you all ihe lime lill 

my date-tree was a// eaten ? P. 204. 
A-ona-<ho chote kati ka mji hu-kamata a-ka-ia^ V/hatever he sets in the town, he 

catches it, and straif^htivay eats it. P. 248. 
A-ka-sangaa^ akili zake zi-ine poiea^ /nashikio yakc ya-me ziba^ mi^itu yakc i-ka- 

tetemeka^ ulivii u-ki-wa mzitOy a-ka-Ukwa^ And he stared, and his wits forsook 

him, and his ears were stopi)ed, and his legs trembled, and his tongue was 

heavy, and he was all bewildered, P. 208. 
Ondoka u-ka-tazame^ Get up and look. P. 203. 
En€ndaweweU'ka'iatameyQoy\\o^?iX\^\oo\i P. 228. 
Enenda ka-zoe (= ...y-ka-tce)^ Go and gather the dates. P. 203. • 
Ni'ka-tazame^ Let me go and look. P. 240. 
Ka'tazanie-niy Look ye. P. 340. 

Q72. — '^' ^' The third of these examples shows that ka before -bona expresses 
rather transitory ox cofftptetidt^Qis^ and the other auxiliaries pfc and ki lofttinwfd ^husLiions 
or incotnplcte facts. It docs not seem correct to say, as is found evcry\% here, that ka 
simply means " and ", because several other auxiliaries might be rendered by ** and " 
just as well. 

Herero. 

973. — The auxiliary ka seems to imply in every case motion 

to some distance. Examples (from Dr. Butner's Marchen dcr Ova- 

herero, Zcitschrift, 1887-S8). 

Kahavandye, kateka. Jackal, go and fetch water. P. 301. 

Ka-teke (^-= u-kateke). Go and fetch water. P. 202. 

AV/^r^, Goand take. P. 204. 

A£e aruka uu ka-pura e purura randye, I am going back to ask for my purura, 

P. 190. 
Meka-tta e purura ra mama, I shall bring \\it purura of my mother. P. 190. 
Ndino me ka-teka. Today I go to fetch water. P. 201. 
Kt-ndyi-pahtrto ritkunf^ («oand fetch firewood for me. P. 191. 
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A-i akii-tikn, !\}a& he went and fetched wa I er, P. 201. 

Kahavandye u-alitar/re ina yt, a-ka-iua in'o iiiuina. The fox took his mother, and 
went to put her Into a hole. P. 20a 

Kafir. 

974. — With a negative particle the auxiliary ka means " not 
yet ". In the other cases it seems to be expressive of a movientary 
act, or an accidental event. Ex. : — 

A ndi'ka boui, 1 do not yet see, or I have not yet seen. 

Ka ukangiU, Just have a look. 

Kt ndi'kaiigtU (= iidi-ke ndikangfU, 874), Let me just have a look. 

U-ki u'-a-bona na ? Did he see at all ? (/ kiiba u-kc to-a-bana. If he ever saw. 

W-a-kt wa bona (= w-a-ka w-a-bona, 874), He once saw. 

Kix--a-ka kica-koinkosi ngti/iaya-ti... Once upon a lime there was a king in this 
neighbourhood who said. . . 

... a-uga-ki a-boHty... lest he should happen lo see. 

.V. B. In nij- " On/line of a XosuKafir Cramrmir ", p. 64, 1 have, niih severjtl oiher 
scholars, considered the auxiliary kir as being immediately relaietl lo ihe verb iu~kii " to 
dip ". This view is not correct. 

Other Languages, 

975. — In most of the other languages, the auxiliary Aa seems 
to have more or less the same power as in Tonga, or in Hereto. 
In Chwana this auxiliary is pronounced nka. Ex. : — 

(JANDA : A'fl H-dabk ( - Tonga ke m-bona), l^t me sec; Ka tii-labbt (= 

Tonga ka tu-labba). Let us see. 
Roise: Ki-kfia mo moiidi {= Tonga konjila m'muini = ka iiiiji/a...), 

come into the town. 
Ol.R Angola : Ngi-ka-zola (=- Hereto mt kahoral) 1 shall love (Father Dias' 

Gr., p. 131, cf, 908). 
Modern Angola : Ng-a-kabtia (^^ Old .\ngola ngi-ka-bela), 1 shall beat {Chatelain, 

ZtUsehriJt, 1889-90, p. 178). 
LvNTA: N-akadiina, I shall plough. 

CiiwAN'A ; Ga nka krbo»a,gao-nka o bona (= Tonga la ndi koo-bona. In ii- 

koobona), I shall not see, thou shall not see. 
.W II. 1 have no evidence of ihis auxiliary being used in oilier lenses in Chwana. The 
Chwana auxiliary ka is quite different from this : it corresponds In the Kalir ngo (rooo). 

§ 10. TlIi; AUXILIARV INSI. 

976. — Insi is a verbal form which we shall find further on 
regularly used in Tonga as the copula in negative clauses. In the 
saniL- l.inguage it is also frequently used as an auxiliary after negative 
particles. Ex. 'J'-in.\i ndi-la boiuf, I CMUxoi^tn: ; l-imi Oa-la ii/n-ttjihi 
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or ta ba-insi ba-la mu-njira, they cannot enter therein. Considering 
this form in the light of phonetic laws, I do not feel authorized to 
see in it anything else than the -boni form of the verb ku-insia ** to 
cause^to go off", whence ** to be able (?)", which is the causative 
o{ ku'inka *• to go off'*. It is probably related to the Ganda ^tt-/w^a 
** to be able ", e. g. in si kia-inza •* I am no longer able '*. Cf. Gram- 
niaire Ruganda^ p. 83. 

§ II. The Auxiliaries MA and BA '* to Stand, to Stop '*. 

977. — As the Kafir auxiliary be is the nearest equivalent of 
the Swahili nte, it is probable that ma and ba are essentially one 
and the same auxiliary. I have as yet no evident example of the 
use of this auxiliary in Tonga, but it is one of those most frequently 
used in Kafir, Swahili, and Herero. It helps principally to the form- 
ation of continuative tenses, and thus generally is the opposite of 
ka. In Kafir it also implies in many cases a causal notion. It is 
remarkable that in this language its consonant in past tenses is b, 
while before imperatives it is ;;/, and that its infinitive form is ku-ba 
in the Xosa, though it is (k)u'ma in the Zulu dialect of the Kafir 
language. Ex. : — 

978. — Kafir : 

Be ndi-bone u-si-za (= ndi-^ ndi-boniU U'si-sa), It is because I saw yuu coining. 
Kwela. — Hayi^ e-t^ e-ie u bawo ze ndi-nga kweli\ Climb up. — No, because my 

father has said that I should not climb up. 
Uyise no nina be be-nga vumi u ku-ba... His father and mother would not allow 

him to... 
U ku-ba (Zulu u-maY^-b* unga tiqweni^ nge u-ja,,,. If you were not lazy, you 

would go... 
Ktv-a-iiwa "« nwaba ma lu-yo ku-ii : A bantu ma ba-tiga fi ", lit. There was 

said : '* Let the chameleon go to say : Men must not die ". (Callaway's 

Unkuiunkulu^ P* 3)« 
y^uma u ku'ba ma ndi-yt (Zulu vuma u-ma ma ndi'yt)^ lit. Allow that I go, i, e. 

allow me to go. 

979. Swahili : 

A'ka-mifH>na mtu ame-kaa, he saw a man sitting (Rankin, p. 15). 
Tende zi-me-iiwa na ndege zote^ the dates have all been eaten by birds (Steere's 
Swah. Tales^ p. 203). Cf. 972. 

980. — Herero (Zeiischn/i, 188788) : 

O ngurova^ tyi ma mu-aruk^ kurara, In the evening, when you begin to sleep. 
P. 191. 
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yut}iin-a-riTi...,ti.nA while he criad... P. iqi. 

Ne a-ende a-iiu-uliikii. And she went on walking. P, 190. 

981 . — I'OKOMO and Rotse : 

PoKOMO. A'i-m.t ifKaM-a, I have loved {Zdtichrift, 188889, P- '78). 
KOTSE : Mo-ma Unda (= Chwana Lo-rihitt), Vou have done. 

982. — 'V. B. I. From this same auNili.-iry are derived in Kafir the p.-irticle-i Ltth.i 
,ind « ku-ba " if, because ". Em. 1/ kii-ba u-lsho, if you say so, because you say so. ^ We 

liiid likewise in Gandn oia " because, since ". Eit. 06a o-mast, since you have finished. -- 
riie Cliwana pariicle i'o-idn^ " because " seems ralher lo be derived from -maiM " lo 
linish " (101 1), ivhich is ilself a deriv.nive of ihe verb -ma " to stop ". 

983. — '■ ^^'^ s''^" s« further on {ioii)thai the auxiliary buya " to reium " is 
in some cases reduced lo ba or be. This makes it difficult in some instances to make out 
ihe proper meanin;; of these forms. 

984. - — 3' In Senna there is an auxiliary mba which is probably related to those 
described in lliis section. Us use is twofold. l-'"irsl it introduces imperative clauses, exactly 
as the Kafir ausiliary ma. Ex, Mba li-cili nyumba iatu. Let us make our house. Secondly 
It is used to connect historic.il facts, somewhat in the same manner as the Ganda con- 
junction mi (9J9). Ex. Yeiu ti-a-lainuka pa iitein, inb-a-kunta maiisi, mb-a-gogoma pamsi, 
mba-suk.i mieiiiio ia i/isipurn, } r.SUS rose up from table, and took naler, and knelt down, 
and washed the feel of the disci['les. 

985i — 4 rhe Chwana conjimclion 'mi or mi " and " »as probably not different 
originally from the Swahili and Herero we. It is used to join sentences, not substantives, 
logelher. Ex. AbmAam a-tsaia Jsiita,'me iiiika a-lsal.i Viikobfl, Abraham beyal Isaac, 
and Isaac begat Jacob. Cf 940. 

§ 12. The Auxiliaries CI, KI, SI, SA, etc 

986. — There is in most Bantu languages an auxiliary which 
more formally than any other expresses duration or non-achieietuent. 
Its form undergoes nearly the same phonetic changes as the class- 
ifier ci {492*), to which it is elymologically related. 

987. — In Tonga its form is ci. It may be rendered variously. 
However, in most cases its nearest English equivalent is the adverb 
sttU. Ex. ; — 

Still : LiMinika ud li -.vo, Liwanika is still ihgrc. 

U-d-li tiiHumi, He is slill alive. 
JiiSt : J/u-a-sua anse ka mu-d buka, iiiu-a-sott-Jana ia a-ka sika, If you come 

out just when you awake, you will find that tliey have come. 
Already : U-la dsa, ud ztuln, u-d un. He suffers atrociously, he already staggers, 

finally he falls. 
Not yet (with negation) : Ta a d/ui pi\ u-a-luka, u a-pona, lie shall nut die yet, he 

vomits and recovers. 
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No longer, no more (wiih negation): Bo ba-aka buka ta bad fui pt, those who 

have risen will die no more, will not die again. 

Q38. — ^- ^' The particle a at the beginning of a clause means " while ". In this 
case I consider it to be a relative particle (787) rather than an auxiliary. Ex. Mbuli ci 
tu-bereka citu-zuete ezi ngubo^ umuemuniu u-a-tu-bona,.. " Suppose that, while we work 
wearing these clothes, another man sees us... " This is one more of those instances which 
show the close relation between classifiers and auxiliaries. Cf. 970, 971. 

989. — In Ganda the form of the same auxiliary is kia. It may 
also be rendered variously. Ex. : — 

Still : Tu-kia li balamn, We arc still alive, (= Tonga tu-ci li baumi). 
While : Tuia tcano, iukia gtmia Mbuga^ Remain here while we go to Mbuga. 
Not at all (with negation) : Sikia lia^ I do not eat at all (I no longer eat ?) 
Cf. Grammaire Ruganda, p. 46. 

990. — In Rotse its form is si. It equals •* still ". Ex. : — 

0-si itnda^ he still does (= Chwana a-sa dim). 

991. — In Kafir it has one form sa, which properly means 
** still, yet ", and another form se, which properly means "already ". 
The latter form is used principally to introduce participles. Ex. : — 

Still : Ndi'Sa ba-bona, I see them yet. 

Ba-sa piliU^ They are still in good health. 
No longer (with negation) : A ndisa ba-boni^ I no longer see them. 
Already : Se be-qala u kU'iima^ Already they begin to plough. 

Ms* u ku'gibiiisa le nja nga matyty uya ku-yi-bona se yi ku/npi, se yi-hvela kince. 
Never throw stones at this dog, you would soon see it close to you, already 
coming up to you. 
JCiiha-yhva kiv-a-Jlkwa se be-Nhbuieie^ The people went and came up to them, when 
they had already kiHed him. 

992. — In Chwana the same auxiliary has the double form sa, 
which means ** still ", and kile (Kafir and Suto se), which means 
•* already **. To these may be added the form ese, which with a 
negative particle means ** not yet *\ Ex. : — 

Still : O sabona or osa ntse abona, he still sees. (With regard to nise^ sec n. 945). 
Already (in Chwana proper) : Nkiie ka-bonfi, o-kiU <Hi-bona, I Ixive already seen, 

thou hast already seen (3= Kafir /^ ndi-boniUy 
Already (in Suto) : Selepe sest, se-beiloe,,. The axe has already been put... 
Not yet : Ga ketse ke-bona, I have not yet seen. 

993, — In Swahili the same auxiliary is pronounced /ri. It seems 
to be, like the auxiliary /'a (971), a prefix inseparable from the prin- 
cipal verb, and to form exclusively a kind of participial expression. 
Ex, : — 

17 
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Paka a-ka-haiiia njia tiyhigiiie, a-ki kamala. The cat rL-inoved (a anulhcr ruad, 
coiitiHiting\o prey in the same way. (St. Swah. Titles, p. 348). 

Ni-me aiiibhvt ni-ku-pt khati, u-kitihe soma lii-fanve uj/nri, I have been lold lo 
give you the letter, and that, uhtn you have finished reading it, we should start on 
our journey, (Ibjd., p. 15a.) 

/ua li-ki (kwa wa-ka-fatiya kheina zau, wii-kn-Za/n, When the sun set they got their 
tents ready, and slept. (/fiiJ., p. 15S.) 

A-ki'-pitii mill kii-m-h, Whtnerer a [lerson passes, he eats him. 

994. — I c.innol make mit wiili certainly to whitli verbs these auxiliaries origin- 
ally belonged. The Tonga form ri, as weh as the Ganda -kiit, and the Kafir and Chu.-ina 
-j-jf, Mcem lobelonglo the verb -c/u" Co dawn ''(Ganda -kin, Kafir -Jrt, etc., cf. 52'), but this, 
iihile explaining the menning " already ", uould give no re.ison for the meaning " still ". 
On the other hand the Tonga d may well he also a contracted form of -keiU, which is the 
perfect of -kiiht " 10 sii, 10 remain ", and 1 suspect that, if a Tonga, for instance, were 
asked to develop the notions implied in the sentence n-n bona " he is still seeing ", he 
ivouid render it by u-ke,U u-boiia " he remains seeing. " Again, the Kafir sr " already ■' is 
sometimes replaced by srU, ivhich is the perfect of -sa/a " to remain behind ° {= Tonga 
-lia/ii), and, consequent!)', may well be derived from this verb, or from the Tonga -sin 
" 10 leave behind ", a simpler verb from which -sia/n itself is deriied. 

Hence, finally, 1 am ot opinion that the .luxiliaries ci, ki, ki\i, la, s<, etc., are in fact 
related to the various verbs -eia, -siala, -kede, etc., and that in some cases they have more 
of the meaning of one, in other cases of another, viz. where they mean " already ", or " to 
begin ", ihey originally were no other than the verb -lia " 10 dawn ", and where they 
mean " Still ", or " lo continue ", they are tnore directly connected with -sia " to leave be- 
hind ", or with -keift, the perfect of -kiUa. Cf. 501. 

§ 13. Ttie Auxiliary NGA. 

995. — 1 do not yet know whether this auxiliary is used In 
Tongn. It is found in Kafir, Swahili, Pokoino, Herero. Ganda, etc., 
where it generally forms a kind of hypothetical o-c conditional tense. 
It is derived from -nga " to wish " [originally '" to bend the body, 
as when entering a Kafir hut (?)"]■ lis perfect and subjunctive form 
is -n^c: Ex, : — 

996.— Kafir: 

U-ii^ajii iiiif XJi-ii^ayii. Do you feel inclined to gu ? I do. 
iV^v ndi-si-sa, udi.uikeki/i; I wished lo come, but I could not do so. 
JSiff H/ain ti-ku-fitiiune e maloUni iiz<>, a kn-iige landi 11 kubinda iirt apo zitaltie 
kona. If these birds found you near their young, you would not like to go again 
where ihey have iheir nest. 
Uja i-azi na i nkamol Ewe, ndi-nga t-a:i. Can you manage cattle ? I think I can. 
A iiinxalanga nnga-/i, 11 kiiba ute waya esi-tya, astt a-kii-botta, auga ku-tya, lit. 
Vultures, you would say, if you went (near them) while eating and they saw 
you, that they ha;-t a mind to eat you. 
A'. />'. In cl. MC-iilii Kalirs say in alfirmitlive clauses a-n^a-boHii *' he may see, lie 
would sec ", not u-iigii-boiui, bul in relative i.Uinsci tlity say ii-ii_i;.i-boii<t " who may we ". 
Ex. Aaiiin N iiiH/u o-n^a-yii, Here is a man who may go. 
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997. — SwAHlLi (from Steere's Handbook^ p. 139) : 
A-nga-wa^ " though he be " or " he would be ". 

Ninga-li ptnda, " I should have loved "or ** had I loved... " Cf. 1002. 

Singali ptnda^ " I should not have loved " or " had I not loved... " 

Kama u-nga-li ktMva po hapa^ ndugii yangu a-nga-U pona^ If you had been here, 

my brother would have got well. 
Ni-nge pcnda^ ** I should love " or " if I did love ". 
Si-nge penda^ ha iu-nge pcnda^ ** I should not, we should not, love " or " if I did, 

if we did not, love ". 
Kama u-ngc ku-iva tia akili^ mali yako u-ngi dumu nayo^ lit. If ^ou were with 

wits, your property you would continue with it, i. e. if you were a man of sense, 

your property would still be yours. 

X. B. Nga is used only before monosyllabic verbs, the others require ngc, 

998. — POKOMO (Zeitschrijt, 1888-89, p. 180): 
Ni-nge dsakka^ I should have loved. 

Ta hu'ftge dsakka, We should not have loved. 

Veo ni-ng€ kudsa mudsifta^ luka mun(u tywangu katia ivezay 'Vo day I should have 
gone to town, but my man could not (go). 

999. — Herero (ZtUschrift, 1887-88): 

Nga tii'iyite vi?[= U-nga fu/yi/evi? {})\ What do you wish us to do? P. 191. 

NgaiU'Zepcn mumucy I^t us kill together. P. 200. 

Nu nga tuzepe mama^ And let us kill our mothers. P. 200. 

1000. — Chwana: 

N-ka reka, oka reka^ o-ka reka^ I am, thou art, he is, inclined to buy. 
Ke-ne nka reka^ I would have bought, etc. 

1001. — An auxiliary like to the above, though perhaps more 
expressive of wish, is singa in Ganda, sinka in Rotse. Ex. : — 

G A N DA ( Gram main Rugaitda ) : 

Singa ndia (= n-singa nlia), I should like to eat. P. 38. 

Singa iuagenze. We should have gone. P. 38. 

Singa nifia e mmere^ singa ndia kakano^ If I had food, I would cat now. P. 39. 

Singa u'-a-gcnda tdda^ w-anditusc kakano^ If you had gone before, you wt)iild 

already have arrived. P. 39. 
Roi*SE (I^ivingstone's Mss.): 
Unnka koi'ba {-- Chwana oba/ia i^tf-i-pi'iaeaox o-ka ipolaca )y He is nearly killing 

himself. 

1002. — X. />. I. The fact that in Suahili the auxiliary nga, and in (f.mda the 
auxiliary sinka, is used not only in the apodosis, but also in the protasis of conditional 
sentences, must prob.ibly be explained by considering that in fact both may in< ludc the 
notion of some sort of wish ; so that, for instance, the <*anda sentence singa nina v fnmt'n\ 
xing'i ndia kakano might be rcndcied literally hy ** 1 wish I had ftHul, (l»c<ausc) I shotitd 
like to cat now ". 
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1003. — -■ in Karanga the verb (/■<!" to wish " niny in some instniices be ton- 
sidered as an aii.viliary neatly equivaleni lo the Kafir iigii. Ex. u-no-ifii fiiiti (= ti-iia-il-i 

(i)«i'a/y), he wishes to remain. 

^ 14. TiiK Auxii.iAk\ TI " '10 Sa\' ". 

1004. — 1" 111 most Bantu languages the verbs which mean 
" to speak ", as -ambohi in Tonga, are seldom used without beiii^ 
followed, and, as it were, completed by the verb ■// " to say 
(Angola -ixi. Chwana re, 172). as if such verbs did not nitaii 
properly " to utter sounds ", but only " to open the mouth ". This 
principle is generally extended to other verbs which express an act 
of the mind or the will. 

It may also be noted that generally there is no pause in Hantu 
after tlie verb -//, but it is joined immediately to the sentence which 
is to it what a direct object is to a transitive verb. 

1005. — Examples : — 

TONG.\ : 

Miiaiiie naka aiiibolii u-a-ti " A mu-inki ". The king spoke and said ; '■ Go away ", 

(Lit. the king opened the inoulh (?) and said...) 
Ba-o-ka am/ia kn-li " Tti-la inka ". 'I'hey siioke lo say : " U'c go ". 
Ma/ii iiriiika kii-/iia..., ihey are heard saying... (A*! B. Ku-tiia " lo be said " is 

the |)assive form oikii-ti, 1047). 
NiU-yanda ku-ti " tu-Hl/a-ingi ", 1 am jjbd we are numerous. 
StNNA : 
Ai'iakal'ini n-loH^ii okaoka ku-ti" Mba t-ende" , The slieplierds said one lo another: 

" I^et usgo". 
Angola (Chatelain's AVm^«hi/« Gr., p. 147) : 
U-aiiibila iiiiiliatu ii-ixi...,Mc spoke toihe woman, saying... 
Chw.\na : 
Kt-a-ilie gore o inotlw, 1 know ilial you are a man. 

Mauliew's Gospel into ('anclB has at every 

, , - 1 spoke saying..." I do nol sec Iiom 

,^ ^>,..vi-t, because n// is a form of the 1'"' person singular, and means " 1 say ", iiui nc 
aid ". It seems ihai the eonneciive pronoun should vary according to class and person, 

as II ti" I say ", a-li" Ihou sayesl ", n-ti " he says ", lu-ti " we say ",etc. Cf. Giammaire 

Kiiganda, p. ii. 

1007. — I- In Kafir some verbs prefer lobe followed by u ku-ba at ii-ba (Zulu' 
ii-iiui. 97S , rather Ihan by w kii-li. Ii\. tiabiiza u kii-ba " u «.i mnhaslie iia ? ", lit. They 
.islicd 10 say (more hlerally " lo slimd ") : " Have you ^-ol horses? " tSubuza h tit//.. 
would also be cotrecl. In Chwan.i ,c.'-rv is likewise replnicd iificr some verbs by/n (^ 
Zulu ;-),/.( -^ Kafir ii/>,i). 



1 006. — '\'- /■'■ 1- The iranslaioi of S' Malthew's Gospel in 
.i^e the expression h.i ai^<wib-i nli... " ;.nd he spoke saying..." I dc 
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1008. — In Tonga, and still more in Kafir and Chwana, the 
verb // (Chwana re, perfect rile) is much used as an auxiliary to 
introduce conjunctive clauses. Then in most cases it is practically 
equivalent to our conjunction ** whqn '*, or it completes some par- 
ticle or expression which has this meaning. Literally it means ** to 
do so (as follows...) '*. Cf. 834. Ex. : — 

1009. — Tonga: 

Umue muczi a-ti u-zt^ oyu u-fue^ ba-cite milia (==... u-a-ti u-z^.,.), lit. When the 
next moon comes, and this is dead, they will make feast?. 

^Va a-ka ti afue^ mulilo itla pia^ ba-a-niu-tiula, Wlien he is cjuite dead, the fire be- 
gins to flame, and they burn him. 

1010. — Kafir: 

Yi nyamakazi u mviindla e-ti^y-a ku-vuka^ i-papaUkf, The hare is an animal which, 
when it awakes, is all nervous from fear. (Lit. which does so, when it awakes...) 

/ mhovatu zi-hlala e sidulini, a-\\ u mntit u kitiui i/-tC w-a-hlala^ zi-me zonke. Ants 
live in an ant-hill, so ihat if a man happens to sit upon it, they all come up. 
Lit... so that he does so, a man, if he has done so he sat, they all will stand up, 

A'. />. In this sentence it would be cciunlly ccirrcct to say... 2I-//, u mntu u kuba u-te 
luahlala...^ lit. ... so that they do so, if a man... However, through some sort of attract- 
ion, Kafirs generally prefer to give lo the auxiliary // the connective pronoun of the verb 
of the i9uidtnt clause which follows it closely rather than that of the principal verb which 
is more distant. The same may be noticed in the following examples : — 

U mfazi 7va-Uuidela i ndoda, w-a-Xx a kufika, y-a-ti i ndoda u kuba " U-funa nto 
fiinal -\ The woman followed the man, and when she came up to him, he said : 
** What do you want ? " 

Ba-/t\ ba ku-gqiba, y-a-buza i nkosi... When they had finished, the king asked... 

The following, on the contrary, is an example in which the connective pronoun 
of // is necessarily that of the principal verb. 

Ze ni-ii nda kn-biza^ nipumt.., lit. Do ye so, when I call, do come out. 

101 1. — Chwana (Rev. W. Crisp's Sccoana Grammar^ n, 68) : 

E tla re{ox ke-tla re) ke-fsamaea ke-go-biise. When I go I will call you. 
E-a re (or erile, or kea-re^ or kerih) kefitiha kica m'^laavancn^^ k-a-timela^ When 
I got to the brook, I lost my way. 

§ 15. The Auxill\rv BUYA ** to Come Back ". 

1012. — In Tonga I can find no evident example of the verb 
'bola ** to come back " u.sed as an auxiliary proper. But its Kafir 
equivalent -buya is often used as such under various forms, such as 
bnya, buyc, ba, be, bi. In like manner, its Chwana e(|uivalent boea or 
boa often appears under the forms ba, bo, and biie. We find the same 
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auxiliary in Mpongwe under the forms yij and &(j. This auxiliary 
may be rendered practically into English ia some cases by " back ". 
in others by " again ". Ex. : — 

1013. — Kafir: 

W-aptima e mantini, w-a-be iv-a-ngena (or ...w-abuye w-a>igina, or vabuya 

wa-iigena, 874), He went out of the water, and went in again. 
li^-opHma a-ht angent (or a-h' a-ngfnt). He will come out and go in again. 
U-b' It-re pina I (= l^bf uye pinn ?), Where do you come back from ? Lit. Yoti 

come back, having gone whither ? 
X. n. In Ihe last example, nnci in ilie like, there is no evident sign that this auxiliary' 
bt ( ^^ hiiye) is essentially diflereiii from ilie other auxiliary I'c, iiliich has been described 
in n. 978. Hence, though it be more probable that the latter is related to the verb -iiiit 
" to stand ", it may also be correct to derive il from bnya. 

1014. — Chwana (Rev. W. Crisp's Stioamt Grammar, \i. 38 and i<iif.): 
Ke-hile keartka, I buy again, lit. I have come bark (and) 1 buy. 

Kt-ttaba kt-r(ka, I shall buy again. 

Ke-a-bo ktrtka, I am buying again. (Cris|i renders it ; "I am buying as usual ") 

N-tla bo kt-reka. I shall buy again. (Crisp : " I shall fee buying. ") 

N-ka lip kertka, I would buy again (Crisp : " I would {ot should) buy. ") 

1015. — Mpongwe (Mgr I.e Berre's iiff<"i,i;. Gr., p. 134 and if?.) 
.ifi/ei dyeua, I see again, 

.\fi n/i) dyenaga, I was seeing again, 
Na-ivi dyeiti iiiie, and 1 saw again. 



§ 16. TirE AuxiLi,\RV MANA oit MALA "to Come to an Exn". 

1016. — The verb -inana or -mala {52* and 2S0) is derived 
from 7)ia " to stand " and the suffix -ala = kala " to sit, to remain ". 
Hence eiymologically it properly means " to stop, to stand at ihe 
end ". From this are derived some idiomatic uses and meanings of 
it in various languages. Thus we find : — 

In Tonga: wwh^ " until ". Ex. [/-a-Zi ku-twi iristAe, maiic zi-a-mana, he va% grind- 
ing corn, until it came to an end. 
In Ganda : "lase (perfect of mu/a) " already ", " finally ". Ex. Y-a-maie ku-ginda, 
he was already gone ; oba o-mase o-n-da^ira, since you have finally 
betrayed me. 
In Senna: mala" afterwards, then". ¥,)i.Aiiiah a-famba, afaiuba. Then he 

went and went. 
Iv Kafik: mana " to continue to ". Ex. Afatt 'u kii-Hdi-nadn , continue to help 
me ; «-"mk 'u ku-s,/i/.i.... he is [wssinn continually... 
etc., etc. 
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1017. — ^^' ^' ^^ Swahili the same idiomatic use is noticeable in the verb -isha 
** to finish ". Ex. Tendi zt-me kw-isha liwa na ndejs^e (= si-fftf hu-isha kit-liiva..,)^ The 
dates are already eaten by birds (Stcere's Swah. Tales^ p. 220). 

§ 17. Various Auxiliaries. 

1018. — A good number of other verbs might be mentioned as 
being often used idiomatically in various languages. But this is not 
the place to dilate on them, because in their idiomatic use nothing 
is common to any large number of languages. It will suffice to 
say that many of our adverbs are rendered into Bantu by such 
verbs. Thus, in certain cases ** soon " will be rendered into Kafir 
by 'hlalcla ** to sit upon ", e. g. u hlaUrn ktifika ** he will soon 
arrive ", lit. ** he sits upon arriving " ; and into Congo by -vila ** to 
pass by " (= Swahili -pita), e. g. oyandi iva-vila kw-iza ** he will 
soon come " (Bentley's 6>., p. 693). In like manner some Kafirs 
continually use the verb -s^vka ** to get off" with the meaning of 
our ** then, straightway ", or simply to express a change of idea 
or determination, etc., etc. 



III. _ Jii[,e Verb0 '' n^o Be '' anD '' n^o Batte '\ 

1019. — It was necessary in the chapter on substantives (582) 
to mention some peculiar forms of the Bantu copula. We now go 
on to state what remains to be said on this matter. I think that 
originally there was no verb in Bantu which expressed simply the 
act of being, and which consequently could be termed properly a 
copula, or substantive verb. Hence it is that in the present stage of 
development of these languages : — 1° In many cases in which we 
make use of the verb ** to be " nothing of the kind is expressed in 
Bantu, and the predicate is joined immediately to the subject. — 
2** In other cases we find in Bantu verbs or particles which corres- 
pond to our ** to be ", but these vary according to the facts expressed, 
and they always include some peculiar mode of being, such as posi- 
tion, or situation, in addition to the fact of being. These verbs and 
particles are in fact no other than those which we have seen used 
as auxiliaries in the preceding article. Hence : — 
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\ I. CoruLA Understood. 

1020. — In Kafir, Chwana, and Karanga, the copula is gene- 
rally understood in absolute clauses of the present tense, except in 
those cases in which it is rendered by one of the particles mentioned 
in nn. 582-588. In nearly all the Bantu languages the most notice- 
able case in which the copula is understood is when it would be 
followed by one of the locative pronouns ko, po, mo, or their equi- 
valents. Ex. : — 

Kafik : Mninji u mbsna, ihe maize is abundant. Cf. Oii. 

U ko e ndlhii or u se ndlini, lie is in the house. 
Chmana : O iiigtho, t!iou arl a man ; inoiitU, he is good-looking. 

1110 tiling, he is ill Uie house. 
KAR.^^f.A : E-to-be iiyika ili kiile, i pafiipi, the ground is not fat, it is near. (Lit. it 
is not a ground ivhicli is far, it is nrm ). 

Irie nyiha i mbiiya, that ground is good. 
SwAiiii.i : Bwana yu-ko wapif Ynko koondcni. Where is tlie master of ilic house? 

He is with the sheep. 
Boo.\ni£i ; Yuk/'kvangu, he is at my house. 

1021. — In Herero an article often acts as the copuI;i. Ex. 
Owaini o rnu/iotia, I am a king ; Ka ove ? Is it not thou .-" 

§ 2. The verbal Forms Z./, L£, ELE, IRI. etc., usF.n as 
rriE CoruLA. 

1022. — The most usual form of the copula is li or ri in most 
Biintu languages, di in Lunda.yV in Kua. iri in Angola, le or ele in 
Chwana, la in Nyambu, etc. This is in fact no other than the form 
which we have found used as an auxiliary in n. 929. 

Considered etyniologically, this form is to //a what in Tonga ^vrtt 
'• seated " is to -kala " to sit down ", viz. a sort of perfect form. 
Hence it is that in some languages it admits in certain cases the 
perfect suffix -te, or an equivalent for it. as rixfi in Heiero. rWle 
in Angola, //ji in Yao. etc. Nevertheless, there are difficulties as to 
its original meaning, because there is no such verb as -ila in the 
generality of the Bantu languages. We find this verb regularly used 
in Angola only, and even in this language its exact meaning is not 
(piite plain, Heli Chatelain in his Khtibundu (Ans^ola) Gnimtiiar 
runder.s it by " to do, to say ", which slicds very little light on the 
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matter, as it may be used only in a few given cases to render 
" to do *' and ** to say '\ My opinion is that the original Bantu ku-ila 
was the applicative form (1065) of ku-ya or kua, ** to go. to act ", 
and meant properly ** to act towards obtaining a certain effect '*. 
We have explained above (9 1 9) its probable connection with ku-f-nda 
** to go *\ What seems to confirm this view is that the perfect of 
kiO'Cnda '* to go ** is given as being -elcxxi Lower Congo (Hentley's 
(7r., p. 642). 

1023. — ^' ^' '• '" ^'^ Anjjola okniUi is often used to render " that is to say" 
(= ku ku-ti in Tonga, okii ku-ti in Kafir, cf. 1004.'. 

2. In Kafir the nearest equivalent to the Tonj;a copula li is ye^ which is a perfect form 
of the verb ku ya "togo"(cf. 913-917). Likewise in llerero-riWand -riare often replaced 
by -^, which seems to be originally identical with the Kafir >'^. 

1024. — Whatever be the etymology and the original value of 
the copula // or r/, the fact is that it is treated as if ii were a sort 
of perfect form, and consequently it is never used in future nor in 
imperative clauses. In Tonga, Karanga, Senna, Yao, etc., it may 
generally be used to render the copula in affirmative present and 
past clauses. In Chwana, Angola. Herero, and Swahili, its use is 
more limited. The use of v^ as the copula in Kafir is also limited. 
Ex. : — 

1025. — Tonga: 

Ndili muumi^ I am in good health ; tu-ii Itasafto^ we are five ; //-// ///// nganda^ he 

is in the house. 
Nd-a-li munim\ I was small ; ba-a-li u*o^ they were there ; tuaka li luisatw^ once 

we were five ; ndi-d li muutni, I am still in good health, etc. 
Vac : ndi-li.,, I am; n-aliji...^ I was... 
Senna : Mitzun^u ali ku fnusa, the master is at home. 
Karanc'.a : L* uli njuja^ thou, thou art young ; i-ari baxafu\ wo were five ; t-t-ohe 

nyika i li kttle, the ground is not far. (Lit. it is not a ground which is far.'^ 

1026. — Herero : 

U-ti pil Where art thou ? U-ari pi? Where have you been ? 

Veri pil Where are they? 

Afire lyi mh-a-i or a-e tyi mba-iy and then I went, lit (it was that I went). 

.V. B. I suspect that the same t* acting as the copula must be seen in such examples as 
the followinjj : O zmuiu J6 pi (= Kafir i i^uiha zi-ye pi fui /) ** Where arc the sheep ? ", 
mn\eye pi ^ (■= Kafir a ma f lit a n-ye pi na /) ** Where is the fat } ", etc. 

Moi>ERN An<;ola : 
Eye ucri ( - ua-iri) maju kala matemu^ lit. thou art (as to) the Icclh like h(H»s, 
i. c. thy Icelh are like hoes, or O maju maku-iri kala mattmu^ lit. ihc li-iih are 
(to) thee like hoes. Cf. H^li Chatelain's Kiinbundu Gr,, p. loS. 
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Mpongwe : 
Mi-art-vtiio. 1 am here, etc., etc. 

1027. I.ANr,T(AGF,S IV WHICH THE USE OF THIS COPULA IS MORE I.IHITETJ: 

SwAHEi.i : Relative clauses, as Kansu ii-li-so ndtfu, shirts which are long. 
Chwana : Past clauses, as Ba-ne ha-Ie mo iliin^, they were in the house. 
Kakir : Before locative expressions, as / n-komo ziyt pi na f Where are the cat- 
tle ? — Fast clauses, as s-a-ye zinknlu, they were large. 
A'. B. In such Kafir clauses ihe copula may as well be understood. 

§ 3- The Vekh KU-BA " to hecome, to conte to re ", used as 
THE Copula. 

1028. — In the article on auxiliaries, considering that the 
auxiliary ba interchanges with ma, we treated them as having been 
originally one and the same verb. Here it matters little whether this 
view is correct or not. The fact is that the verb -ba (-wa in Swahili. 
and some other languages) is one of those most frequently used to 
render our " to be ". Particular attention however has to be paid 
to this, that properly speaking the: form ba is expressive of an act 
which is still in progress, not of an act already accomplished. Hence. 
generally, ba will be more exactly rendered by " to become, to come 
to be " than by " to be ". Hence also, as a mere consequence of 
this, the present " I am, thou art ", etc. is not rendered by ndt-ba, 
u-ba. etc., but by past or perfect forms, such as nd-a-ba, u-a-ba, etc.. 
iteii-bedc. u-bede, etc. 

The principal parts of this verb are in Tonga : ba, bt, be, bede. 

,, ,, in Ganda : ba, be, badde. 

etc., etc. Cf. %ii. 
Examples : — 

1029. — I-ONfiA: 

Nd-a-ba. Tu n-ba liasatio, now we arc five. Hi. we have come to be five. 

Nd-a-ka ba. Ha I'a-a-ka fun, ha-a-ka ba kuli Ltza, ba-a-ka ba a baana baakut. 
Those who are dead are now with God, they are among his children, lit... ihcy 
have gone to he with God, they have gone to be with his children. 

Ndi-zoo-ba. Tu-zoo-ba hnkaznasa baaio. we shall be your priests. 

Ndi-be. U be mtibolii, be good. lit. Income good. 

Ndi-bede. Muade » bed 'aiiga tire/o, inundt is (a poison) like arsenic, 

1030. — A', /t. In inosi of these l.ini;ii.ij,'ef tlie construclion oflhis verb presents 

nniliinR e*iciiii;illy tlinerenl from T'lnun, In Siialiili, and .1 few oilier !.■» nun apes, the fart 



/ 

/ 
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n. 853. In Xosa- Kafir the substantives which follow the verb -da require that kind of 
copulative prefix which has been described in n. 583. Ex. : — 

SwAHiLi : Maneno-ye ya-me ku-wa uwongo^ his words are false. 
Kafir : Uya kuba yi nkosi^ you shall be king. 

§ 4. The Verb.s -KALA and ^NNA or -IN A " to sit '\ 

USED AS THE CoruLA. 

1031. — The verb -kala (Old Angola -eka/a), which means 
properly ** to sit *' (52*). hence ** to remiin *', is used as the copula 
in several languages, principally in Angola, Lower Congo, and 
Mozambique. But, besides the copulative notion, it always implies 
a determined local meaning. Cf. Heli Chatelain, /eiischrift, 1S89-90, 
p. 164. 

There is nothing very peculiar in its forms except in Modern 
Angola, where ng-ala, u-ala, tuala, etc. mean ** I am, thou art. we 
are ", etc., while ngukala, u-kala, tu-kala, etc. mean ** I shall be. thou 
wilt be, we shall be ", etc. (908, 975). The perfect form is kaH in 
Congo, kexiov kexile'xn Angola. Ex. : — 

Old Angola : Xsambi yekaia mo atn atatu {Cai.^ p. 8) lit. God is in three 

persons. 
Modern Angola : Kize ku tu-ala kifuxi kie^ lit. Let thy kingdom come where we 

are. Chat. Kimb. Gr.^ p. XX. 
Lower Congo: E nsusu kwa ji-kalanga mol How many fowls are here? Rev. 

H. Bentley's 6r>., p. 691. 
Mozambique: A-kala mtu, there was a man( = Swahili Pa-ii ku-wa na //////). 

Rankin's Arab TaUs^ p. 4. 
Ku'kala malimu inulubaU (r= Swahili A-ka-ica shekh wkuu). Ibid. 

1032. — In Chwana there are two verbs which mean ** to sit ". 
viz. -diila and -una. The one used for the copula is -una. Its perfect 
is -ntsc, Ex. : — 

Go'lla nna scntU^ it will be nice. 

Go ken nna jnlo, I am not so. 

Ktntse jalo^ I am so (= Tonga ndi-kedf naivo^ Kafir ndikU/iftJc), 

1033. — We find in Angola. Lower Congo, and Kaguru. the 
verb ku'ina, which probably is etymologically one with the Chwana 
i^o-nna. It means ** to be habitually ". Cf. 945-947. In Angola it 
seems to be used exclusively in its perfect form -inc or -iue. In 
Kaguru the form kio-ina means ** because ". exactly as ku-ha in 
Kafir (982). Kx. : — 
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Lower Congo : K-hia vava or ii-na vavj, it is here. Bentley's Gr., p. 690-1591. 
Modern Angola : Eme ng-tne..., I am... Chatelain's Kimhuniu Gr., p. 107, 
Old Angola : Kuine tingi inulongal Is ihere anything else? Cat., p. 10. 
A*; li. Hence probably the suffix -tnt " self, same ", n. 815, 

§ 5. The Veri! -ENDA used as the Copula. 

1034. — The verb -enda " to go " in Tonga, and its equivalents 
in other languages, are used for the copula in some instances. Ex. : — 

Tonga : Venda mayn, he is naked, 111. he goes naked. 
]i^Kf\Vi: U-liamba ze, do. do. 

§ 6. Various CoruLAXiVE Particles. 

1035. — Looking bazk to the various copulative particles which 
have been mentioned in previous chapters, we may now consider 
most of them as being more contractions or modifications of the 
various forms which have just been described. Thus : — 

I" The Swahili copula Hi, e. g. in ni Suitani, it is the Sultan (590), 
is probably a modification either of the copula // (1022) or of the 
copula -tne (1033). The same may be said of the Tonga copula ni 
or « (5S3), e. g. in ni-ngombe, it is a cow. Ndi before pronouns in 
Swahili and Tonga, as in ncfi-ue " it is thou ", stands probably for 
n-di=n'li—ni-(i, in which « or ni is the copula proper, while li is 
a kind of article or classifier. Cf. 661. 

2° The Senna and Karanga copulative particle ndi, as in ndi 
iiioto " it is fire ". is probably directly derived from the perfect of 
-I'nda, and thus stands alao in close relation to the copula ii (1022). 

3" In Kafir, n^u riintu. ng;ii bantu, and iiga vtalanga (5S3), pro- 
bably stand for ni u mndi. Jii-ba bantu, ni-a matanga = li-u vmtit, 
li-ba bantu, li-a matanga. On the contrary, in such expressions as 
%i si-titlo " it is a chair ", etc., the copula is dropped, but its sub- 
jective pronoun is retained. Hence si si-tulo = si-(li) si-tulo. 

4° The Chwana copulative particle /:e [ — nge, 190) might be 
thought to have been originally identical with the Senna ndi, Mo- 
zambique t/ii. But this would be the only example of the phonetic 
change of Ik or nd 10 i\ More probably it stands for ntse, the perfect 
of -««(/ " 10 sit " {1033), as we find in Chwana tse interchanging in 
some ins[anc<rs with /r, as in -Iwii't or -tfCJiti (Tonga -njila, Kafir 
-i-fiia, 52') " [n go in ". 
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^ 7. The Copula in Negative Clauses. 

1036. — In negative clauses the copula is rendered in some 
cases, principally when the clause is not in the present indicative 
tense, by the regular verbs -ba, -kala, -enda, etc., and then it pre- 
sents no special difficulty. 

In other cases it is rendered by the negative auxiliaries which 
have been mentioned above (875-891), with or without other par- 
ticles, and then we have to notice some peculiar constructions. In 
Tonga particularly we have to notice the regular use of the auxiliary 
'insi together with the negative particle ta or 5/(976). In Mpongwe 
we may remark, among other constructions, the use of the form 
'jcle (== Tonga -kedc, perfect of -kala), before which the negative 
particle is understood. In Chwana, Swahili, Angola, Herero, etc., 
the negative particle by itself does duty as the negative copula. In 
Ganda the copula li is retained together with the negative particle. 
In Kafir the auxiliary si (875) is sometimes used together with the 
other negative auxiliary a or nge : etc., etc. Kx. : — 



Tonga 



Ganda : 

Swahili 
Herero 
Kafir : 



Chnvana 



.Vngola 



MroNiiwii 



Ti insi ndi mulozi, 1 am not a sorcerer, lit. it is not (thai) 1 am a sor- 
cerer. 

Ei Nxika ti insi mlwtti^ this ground is not good. 

Sinsi uyika i-li kuU, this ground is not fdir, lit. it is not a ground which 
is far. 

Si'li'ko kie n-jogera^ there is nothing for nie to say, lit. it is not there 
what I may say. 

Si-ye^ it is not he ; 5/-////, it is not I ; simo^ it is not therein, etc. 

O n^anda ka-yo, this is not the village. 

A si nnitu or a si ye mntit^ he is not a man ; a ka ko, he is not therein ; 
... e-nge mntu^ ... not being a man (cf. 851) ; ... c-nge ki\ not being 
there. (N. B. Notice that nga is thus changed to figc before the words 
which are not verbs.) 

Ga k( motho^ I am not a man, lit. not I (am) a man. 

Afotse ga vwntle^ the town is not pretty. 

Ke fie kese molemo^ I was not good. 

O tat \nu ki sob'e^ your father is not a chief. 

Erne ngi nitttu ami (negative particle understood, - enie ki ni^i mutu 
ami)^ 1 am not a man. Cf Chatelain's Kimbundu Gr.^ pp. 51-56. 

Ga mie^ it is not I ; ga 7tr, it is not thou. 

Afi ajele..., I am not...; oje/e...^ thou art not..., etc. 

Cr M^' Le Berre's Gtammaire Pongouce^ pp. 108121. 
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§ 8. The Verb •' To Have. "' 

1037. — It may be laid down as a general principle that in 
Bantu the verb " to have " is rendered by the copula followed by a 
preposition which means " with ", viz. a in Tonga, ya in Congo, ni 

in Angola, na in Swahili, Kafir, Karanga, etc , etc, Cf. 570. The 
copula is sometimes understood, according to n. 1020. The prepo- 
sition itself is generally not understood in any language, except in 
Lower Congo. Ex. : — 

Tonga : AV(-//« haana, I have children, lit. I am wilh children. 

Ganda : ^fiii lull na gio, we have trees, lit. trees we are with ihem. 

ChwaNA : Keiia U fitse ( - kt-nna U pita), I have a horse. 

Angola ; Eiuliiala ni tunto, we have little houses (at present). 

Etu liiene ni lunzo, we have little houses (habitually). 
Cf. H^li Chatelain's Kimbundu Grammar, p. 107. 
Mozambique : A-kala na muhaku minjcni, he had much property. 
Swahili ; A na mantiio makubiva, he has great words, 

Karanga : Ndi na lunyuni, I have little birds. 
Hereko: Unovanatye{= « «ii o,.,), he has children. 

Kafir: Ndi no mfasi {= «A*;(a «.-.}, 1 have a wife. 

CoKCO : Bakediyo madia m(ngi, (^ ya o madia), they had much food. 

Afbele zam ngiiia zaii, I have my knives, lit. my knives I am (with) 
I hem. 

Cf. Bemley's Congu Gr., p. 691. 

.V. /•'. Ill K^lir aHirinativc clauses the preposition na is generally understood when the 
subitaiiiive nhich folloMS it is followed itself by a determinative. Then also this subsun- 
live tiikcs DO article. Ex.: Viiito e imtii/a siiniij-iiimi, he is a m:in whose hands are black, 
lit. he IS a thing which (has) hands which (a.re) black. This is the usual construction in 
Kafir for" whose, of which ". Cf. 740, 741. 

1038. — As " to have " is generally rendered into Bantu by 
" to be with ", so " not to have " is generally rendered by " not to 
be wilh ". Tonga seems to prove an exception to this principle, 
sincu in the clauses which contain " not to have " we generally find 
that peculiar verb i'lii which we have already seen coupled with 
negative particles to render our " never " (964). Ex. : — 

ToNoA : Taia kue ngiibo, they have no clothes. 

Ei n^i/a fi i-kne ban/M fie iiiiiU er, I'll. lh\s wadil his no men at all in 
it, i. e. there is nobody on this road. 
Swahili : Si na c/iuma, I have no iron, lit. not (I am wilh iron). 

//ii na, thou hast not ; /"( fu fiii, wc have not, etc. 
.•\Ni,yi.\ : Ki luenytlu ( = ki la cue etu) ni ki/ari, wt; have mj money (habitually). 
AV tual'clii ni kitari, wc havu no money (at present). Cf. 103;. 
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Herero : /ft no ruveu^ I have no time, lit not I (am) with time. 

Ka pe no mundu^ there is no man, lit. not there has a man. 
Kafir \ A ka na hashe^ he has no horse, lit. not he (is) with horse. 
Chwana \ Ga kena pitsz (not ga ke na U pitse^ io37)» I have no horse. 
Ke-ne ke-se na sepe^ I had nothing. 

Ga go na sepe^ there is nothing, lit. the place has nothing. 
CoN.GO : Kt bcna ( = ba-ina) ya madia ko^ they have no food. 
Mpongwe : Mi a-jde ni,..^ I have not..., Cf. 1036. 

etc., etc. 

1039. — Sometimes, in Tonga and Ganda, the verb lia ** to 
eat " is used with the meaning of ** to have, to possess '*. Ex. : — 

Tonga : Miaka koci kedc^ koci lia buame^ lit. (all) the years you live, eat the kingdom 
so long, h. e. possess the kingdom till the end of your life. 

iV. J9. In this sentence, if the verb " possess " were rendered by " be with ", in Tonga 
one would say koci ba a buatm (=s ka u-ci ba a muame) instead of koci lia buamt (= ka 
U'Ci lia buame). 

Ganda : O Buganda buno mu-bu-lie^ lit. this Buganda eat it (ye), h. e. possess (ye) 
this Buganda. {Grammaire Ruganda^ p. 83). 

§ 9. The Verbs ** To Be " and ** To Have " 

IN Locative Expressions. 

1040. — We find in Bantu some quite idiomatic constructions 
for locative expressions when their locative particle (/a, ku, tnu, etc.) 
is followed by a pronoun, or by a substantive without classifier, 
such as Leza ** God ". For such expressions as ** to me, from me, 
near God, to God, *' etc. are rendered in several languages by 
•• where I am, where God is **, etc., and in a few others by •' the 
place which has myself, the place which has God ", etc. This prin- 
ciple explains a large number of very puzzling expressions. In Lower 
Congo and some other languages it is extended to all sorts of 
substantives. Ex. : — 

1041. — Tonga: 

Uakdfugama kuli Leza^ he knelt down to God, lit where is God. 
Ukidt kn-li uise, he lives near his father, lit where is his father. 
Afu^i ei nzila^ on this road, lit wherein-is this road. 

.V. ^. In Tonga one may also hear : Mu-zoO'ba mbu-li Ltta ** you shall be like unto 
God **| lit ** like as is God ", and other similar expressions. 

1042. — Modern Angola (H^li Chatelain's Kimbnndu Gr,^ p. 1 13) : 
Ngondo kuita ku-aVenu^ I shall come to you, lit. where arc you. 
...kn^Nmt^ by, from, to me, lit where am 1. 
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\'. It. Hence, even after passive and quasi -passive verbs : Riosoutke ku-aPemt, it lias 

been wriiien by me, 

1043. — Senna, etc : 

Senna ; Pida ficti fa-li su/n, when he came near the liare, lit. where is the hare. 
Ganda : Bageiida e-ri lubarcy they went to a doctor, lit. where is a doctor. 

1044. — Karanga, etc.: 

K \RANGA 1 U^ire /'a na tale ( = Tonga iilade kuli nhe), he lives iie.ir his father, lit. 

(at the place) which has his father. 
lakeja ku-no Eva, it came to Eve, lit. to (ihe place) which has Kvc. 
Swahii.i : Pali kiiiva na mlu..., there was a man..., lit. a place had a man... 
Kacik : Mkulu ku na wt, he is taller than you, lit. he is tall at (the place) which 

has you. 

1045. — Congo : 

Mtt'tta mo, in a house, lit. within (the place) which is the hou»e. 
X. D. The original meaning of the particle na in such expressions seems to be entirely 
obliterated in Lower Congo. 

1046. — Chwana: 

Ea kiva go 'inago, go to your mother, lit. go where you mother (is). 

TIa mo go nria, come lo me, lit. come inside where I (am). 

Cf. Crisp's C/iv/atia Cr., pp. 70-71. The view which this author has taken of certain 
locative expressions does not seem to be altogether correct. Thus, among other things, 
he has not sufficiently attended to the fact that mo implies the notion " inside ", which 
kw<i does not. Cf. 563. 



IV. — Derittatitie IferfaB. 

§ I. Passivk Vicrus. 

1047. — Leaving aside Angola and Mozambique, the general 
law in Bantu for the formation of the principal pans of the verbs 
in the passive voice is to insert -«- or -w- before the final vowel of 
the active voice. Ex. in Tonga: ku-luma " to bite ", pass, ku-lttmua 
" lo be bitten ". 

The principal exceptions to this law are the following : — 

1048. — I" In Tonga the full element inserted is generally 
■ig'i-. Ex. ku-jatigua " to be seized ", from ku-jata " to seize. " The 
insertion of the simple ■«- seems to be admitted nearly exclusively 
for the verbs which end in la. da, or ma. 

1049. — 2° In Ganda the element inserted is generally -ibzL'' 
or -cliw-. according as the preceding syll;iblecont;iins ;i short vowel 
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(a, i, or u) or a long one (e, or o). Ex. ku-sulibiva '* to be cast ", 
from ku'Sula ** to cast " ; ku-temebwa *' to be felled **, from kutema 
" to fell ". The insertion of the simple -ee/- seems to be admitted 
exclusively for certain verbs ending in /a or ra, and this only in 
certain tenses. 

1050. — S"* In Boondei the element inserted is 'tgra- for verbs 
ending in two vowels and a few others. (Woodward's Gr., p. 41.) 

1051- — 4° In Yao the element inserted is 't/zu' for certain 
verbs. (Which ?). Hetherwick s Gr., p. 40. 

1052. — 5° In Kafir the element inserted is generally -iw' for 
monosyllabic verbs, and for such dissyllabic verbs as begin with a 
vowel. In the same language the passive form corresponding to the 
active bonanga is bonwanga, that corresponding to the active bonile 
is boniwe, and that corresponding to the active boni is bonwa. Cf. 833. 

1053. — 6® In some languages, principally in Chwana and 
Kafir, the addition to the verbal stem of the suffixes wa, we, or iwa, 
iwe, causes in certain verbs considerable phonetic changes, according 
to nn. 122 and 202-207. Ex. : — 

Kafir : 
To send : u ku-tuffia, pass, u ku-tunywa 



To stab : u ku-hlaba. 
To shape : u ku-humha, 
To turn out : u kukupa. 
To forget : u ku-libala^ 
To beat : u ku-bita, 
etc., etc 



)) 



II 



II 



II 



>• 



u ku'hlatywa 
u ku'bunjwa 
u ku'kutshwa 
u ku'lityalwa 
(u ku-hihva) 



Chwana : 
go-roma, pass, gc-rcnqwa 



go-tlhaba^ 
gihbopa^ 

• • • 

go-lebala 
gihbetsa 



II 



ti 



II 



If 



gthiihajwa 
go-bocwa 

• • • 

? 
g(hbidiwa 





1054. - 


- Examples : — 










Actirt Pormt : 


bona 


bonanga 


bonaga 


bont 


bone 


bonldd 




Tonga 


bonigua 

taimt to bef tt 


• • • 


• • • 


bonigut 


bonif^ue 


bonidue 




. (Act 
Ganda|p„. 


atilmttgm 




zaU 


•mdAi 




"* "iibwa 


ttUbwanga (?) 






ialibw« 


nliddwa 


9 


Boond«i 


onwa 




• • • 


onwa 


on we 


• • • 


ig 


Kaguru 


langwa 




Ungngwa 


langwe 


langwe 


langijrwa 


^{Yao 


wonwa 




wonagwa 


wonw.i(?) 


won we 


• • • 


•3 


Nyamwdzi 


wonwa 




wonagwa 


won we 


won we 


wonilwe 


91 

3 


SwahiU 


onwa 




• • • 


onwi 


on we 


• • • 


£ 


Kanr 


bonwa 


bonwanga 


• • • 


bonw.i 


bonwe 


boniwc 




L. Co a go 


monwa 


monangwa (?) 


• •• 


monwa (?) 


monwe 


mwenwc(?) 




Chwana 


bonwa 


... 


• •• 


• • • 


bonwc 


boncwe(?) 



etc., etc. 



18 
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1055. — A somewhat difierenl kind of passive verbs is obtained 
by suffixing to the verbal stem -ika, or simply -ka, a suffix which 
chanyes regularly to -ike, ik\, ikide, etc., according to tense and 
mood. This suffix is pronounced ia or ea in Mozambique, according 
to n. 175. In Kafir and some other languages the same suffix has 
generally the form -eka, and in a few verbs the form -kala {Chwana 
-Jala or -hala. Angola -ala or -ana). 

1056. — IVoperly speaking, the difference between passive 
verbs ending in iia and those ending in ka is that the former sup- 
pose a personal or external agent, while the latter suppose either a 
natural or internal agent, or that the act expressed by the verb is 
done naturally. For instance, in Tonga bonigua would be used 
properly when speaking of a person who brings himself into view, 
while bonika would better be said of a mountain or something else 
which from Its very position naturally comes into view. The same 
distinction exists in Kafir between bonwa and bonakala. This dis- 
tinction does not seem to be so well observed in some other lan- 
guages. 

1057. — ^- B- "■ When active verbs end in -uta or una iliis sort of passive 
form is generally oblalned by changing the final la or na into ka. Ex. in Tonga : ku-a- 
miula " to break open ", pass. ku-an<lui;a. 

1. In Moiambique and Angola there seems to be no oilier regular way of foiming pas- 
sive verbs than the one here described. However, we may notice in Angola another pas- 
sive ending, vji. -ama, principally for verbs which in the active voice have the ending 
■<rk.i. 

1058. — ToNC.^: 

Ku-m iia " to hear ". Pass, kunviiika " to be heard ". 

Ku-amta " to speak ". Pass. CUonga cila ambikn, Tonga is easy to be spoken. 

Kafir: 
U ku-taiiia " to love". Pass, U iiiii/watia o-landmayo ngit m'na, a child which is 

loved by his mother. — Umnhi'ana o-tandtkilijo, a lovely child, (a child thai 

is naturally loved). 
U ku-bona " to see". Pass. « ku-h'tH'a... " to be seen by... ", « kuhnakala " to 

appear, to come into view ". 

1059. — Angola ; 

A'u-jikit/a " to open ". Pass, ku-jikiika " lo be opened ". 

Ku-moua " to see ". Pass, ku-montka " to appear ". 

Ku^engtltka " lo render crooked ". Pass, ku-bingalaia " to get crooked ". Notice 
that this ending -ala causes the i-owel of the preceding syllable lo be changed 
from c to a. The ending -aua, which ia only a phonetic modification of -ala (j8o), 
has ihu same effect. V.\. ka-tcienfkit " to jirovoke ", pass. kHtimaiiaua " to get 
aiiH'y ". Cr. llL-hCliaidain'a Kimhundii Gr., \t. 9S. 
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1060. — Mo/AMiKjui: : 

U-abela ** to cook for... ", Pass. uahcUa or u-ahcUa " to be cooked for... ". 
U'Ona ** to see ". Pass, u-onia or uonea ** to appear ''. 

Gand.\ : 
Ku'labba " to see ". Pass, ku'labbika (perfect -labbise " to api>ear ", etc.. etc.) 

1061. — Eiy)nologies, The passive suffixes ika, -eka, -ca, -kala, 
'a/a. -ana, are nothing else than the verb -ckala, or -kala, ** to sit " 
(52*). It may thus be seen what considerable chanjjes one and the 

same theme may undergo according as one or other of its conso- 
nants is dropped or weakened. A little short retrospect also will 
show what important parts the theme ekala plays in Bantu languages. 
We have just seen it used as a passive suffix. We had seen it a 
little before acting as the copula (1031). and as an auxiliary, in the 
various forms -ala, kana, and probably ci, ki\ etc. (Cf. 941. 994, etc.). 
We have also found it giving us the classifier /v? (527), and perhaps 
the classifier ci (502). Finally the word -eka *' self* probably belongs 
to the same theme. 

1062. — With regard to the passive endings -;''/m, -dua, -ua, 
phonetic laws do not allow us to see in them any other verb than 
oua or l)na or ua *' to fall " (52 *), as if in the Bantu mind the act 
of ** falling " were convertible with a passive notion. 

1063. — In all probability the passive ending -ma, which has 
been mentioned particularly for Angola, though it might be found 

as well in several other languages, is radically identical with the 
verb '))ia " to stand. " 

A'. /?. Concerning the construction of the name of the ajjent ."xfier passive verbs, sec 
n. 589. 

$ 2. Otiif.r Derivative Vfrb^. 

1064. — One of the main causes why Bantu is at the same time- 

simple, clear, and wonderfully rich, is the facility with which deriva- 
tives are obtained from the various roots. I cannot go here into 
a particular study of this subject, as to do so would be to imdertak<' 
no less than a complete analysis of these langung(;s. I will only 
call the student's attention to five kinds of derivative verbs 
obtained in nearlv all of them somewhat re^jularlv from most v(!rbal 
stems. These may be termed the applicative, tlic causative, the 
intensive, the reversive, and the reciprocal verbs. With the rever- 
sivr. may be coui)lctd certain (expansive verbs. 
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1. — Applicalive verbs, 

1065. — fhe applicative verb adds to the simple the meaning 
of one of our relational prepositions yijr, /ij, into, round, etc. Its 
proper suffix is -ila or -eta, -ini or -era, (Swahili -ia, 88), which in 
certain cases is changed to -cna according to n. 280. In some in- 
stances it is strengthened to -cteta, or -ereni. or -ctfa. 

1066. — In Tonga, Karanga, Angola, Congo, and some other 
languages, the initial vowel of these applicative suffi.\es isdistinctly 
pronounced c {^ta) when the preceding vowel is t? or c. In most 
other cases it sounds more like /, and then in Tonga the sound of 
the following / approaches that ofr (i 7), 

Examples : - — 

1067. — To«.»: 

Kii lihi, to pour water. A« lililn, to ]>our water into... 

Kii Ida, 10 bring. Kii-le/iln. to bringyi^r (s^mie one or ^iome puriiose). 

Kii nil, 10 fall. Kiiiiila, to fall u/>^ii..- 

A'ii-/H_i;ii/iiii, to kneel down, Ku/iisniiitiia, 10 kneel downy,'/-... 

UUtilii iizi i'naiiin ? What are you bringing meal/oi- ' 

A'.i i;ii/ii/,i/>J,/,i, Pray ytfir us, (from -/af./.'' !"-ay). 

X.lnfi Kiihi iiJiltula mmiia. It ia yon who bewitched my child, lit. it is you who 

bewilched /.' me the child. (Irom -toti, buwitch.) 
MdUi't iitiHln p<'\i* Ciiz'u\. The River Mate?.) flows into the Zambezi npar Ceezia's 
lilacc, lit... pours (its waters) into (ihe Zimbe^i),.. (Kroni -lHa, to pour water). 
.V. B. The applicalii'eform ai-zi "to come" ia -:vV/.( " 10 come for". Es. .\fiiaiida mi' 
W'hai h.-isc you come foi ? 

1068. — K>«>N,.A 

I'-'ii, to come V I'mj, to comc/"- 
r/,', 10 do, 10 make. V lir.i, to makc>'r.- 
Vhiii;-'.!, 10 begin. L' langira, 10 beyin fi'r 
I'hba. 10 siteak, rifl'<-i;i, to speak >r,.. 
V-xfha, 10 cill. U-x"/.fra, lo call >'»-.,. 

1069. — Kvr.K 

Kul.il.i, to lie down. KuUhl.i, lo he in wail/.^r... 

Kii pik.i. 10 rook. Kn pikeh, to cook /fr... 

A'v/;, 10 die. K"-/<l.i, to die/'/- ... Hence the passive ku-felK-.i, to be dead/>r.... 

i. c. to lose by death... 1C<. Wn/tlioj ri^u niiia, lie lost his mother, lit. he 

was deadr/iirliy his mother. 

1070. — -\N<.oi.: 

A"'< .»'"/■.?, in I. .IV Kuiiaiihhi. lo l.ii) Jor 
Kiilum.i. Ill MU,I Kiiliimui.i. l.i !.iiii! /.■/ . .. 
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Ku'banga^ to do. Kubangela^ to do for.., 
Ku'soneka^ to write. Ku-somkena^ to write y&r... 

1071. — Lower Congo: 

(Ku')sumba^ to buy. (Ku')sumbita^ to buy/^r... 
(Ku')boka^ to call. (Kuybokela^ lo call/^r... 
(Ku')nokay to rain. (Kn-)nokefia^ lo rain £?/!.. . 

1072. — Other languages : 

Senna : Ku-lima^ to lill. Ku-limira^ to till /<;/'... 
Yao : Ku'tola^ to carry. KutoUla^ to carry ^r... 
BoONDEi : KuUta^ to bring. Ku-leUla^ to bring /?r... 
Nyamwezi : Ku'tnha^ to bring. Ku-enhela^ to bring/^r... 
etc., etc. 

II. — Causative verbs. 

1073. — Causative verbs are properly expressive of the efficient 
cause that determines an act. The most common causative suffix is 
'isia, 'isa, or -ixa, according to the different languages. In Mozam- 
bique it is 'tha, according to n. 174. In Yao, Boondei, Congo, and 
Angola, it is -isa after short vowels (i, «, a)y esa after long vowels 

(e, o, a). Ex. : — 

Tonga : Kv'(g)ua^ to fall. Kuguisia^ to cause to fall, to bring down. 
Ku-nyua^ to drink. Ku-nyuisia^ to force to drink. 
Ex. Babui baia guisia menc imbooma^ The Bue knock out the 

teeth of boas, lit. cause to fall the teeth (to) boas. 
Balotui bala nyuisia muadi balozt\ The Rotse force sorcerers 
to drink muadt (a kind of poison). 
Yao : Ku-ttnda^ to do. KuUndeshy to cause to do. 

Ku'kamula^ to seize. Ku-kamuHsia^ to cause to seize. 
Congo and Angola : Ku-iuwba^ to buy. Ku-sumbisa^ to cause to bu). 

Ku'Zola^ to love. Ku-tolesa^ to cause to love. 
LuNDA : Ku'Sota^ to look for... Ku-sotexa^ to tell to look for... 
Kukuata^ to hold. KukuaUxa^ to help. 
Ku'Xika^ to arrive. Kuxikixa^ to cause to arrive. 
Boondei : Kuhtla^ to cease. Ku-heltsa^ to cause to cease. 

Ku'gua^ to fall Ku-guisa^ to cause to fall. 
Kaguru : Ku'gala^ to bring. Ku-galisa^ to cause to bring. 
Kafir : Ku-buya, to come back. Ktt-buyisa^ to bring back. 
Ku-anya^ to suck (milk). Kuanyisa^ to suckle. 
Chwana : Go-loma^ to bite. Golomisa^ to cause to bite. 
SwAHiLi : Ku'panda^ to climb up. Ku-pandisha^ to take up. 
Mozambique : U-thtpa^ to increase. U-Hupiha^ to cause to increase, 
etc., etc. 

N, B, The Nyamweti equivalent of this suffix -isia teems to be 4i%, Ex. ku^nima " to 
go out **| kU'Ximia ** to extinguish " ; ku-cka *' to suck ", ku^ohia *' to suckle *. (Steere's 
CoiUciioMs^ p. 73)- 
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1074.— The endings -/■« {Chwana -_prt), and -/a (Chwana -ra). 
in most languages become -sia or -sa in the causative form. Ex. ; — 

Tonga : Ku-kunka, to flow. Ku kumia, lo cause to flow. 

Xii-olufca, to fly. Kuolusia, to take up in a (light. 

Kukuala, to marry. Ku-kuatia, to cause to marry. 
BoONDEi : Kii-eguta, lo be satiated. Ku-egNsa, to-satisfy. 

Yao : Kusaiika, to sufler. A« saiisia, \o punish. t 

K.wiR ; Kitgodiil-a, 10 return home. Ku^godusa, to send home back. 

Ku-ambata, to put on a dress. F^u-ambesa, to clothe (some one). 
Chwana : Go-ci'ga, lo awake. Ge-iosa, to awaken. 

Go-apara, to put on a dress. Go-apeia, to clothe (some one). 
SwAHiLl : Kii-angtikiJ, to fall. Kiiangusa, to cause 10 fall. 

Kir/iinta, to follow. Kii-fiiasa, lo cause to follow. 
cic, etc. 

1075. — The ending -ia in several languages becomes -zia or 
za (Chwana Isa) in the causative form, as if the Influence of the / 
softened the harder sounds -sia or -sa. Ex.: — 

ToNr,.\ : Ku-njila, to go in. Ku-njizia, to bring in. 

KuHla, lo weep, to cry, Kulhia, to play (an instrument), lit. to cause 

to cry. 
Gantia : Kuagala, lo love. Ku-agasa. to cause lo love. 
NvAMMEZt : Ku-vKinila, lo be accustomed. Ku-i'ianha, to accustom. 
SwAHiLL ; Ku tembta (= ku-Uiiibela, 83), lo walk. Kiiieiiibeza, lo bring out for a 

walk. 
KAt'iR : Ku-sgndKldi to come near. Kusondeza, lo bring near. 
StNNA : Ku lila, 10 cry, to sound. Ku-Udsa, to cause lo sound. 

Chwana : Go-gnkala, to be provoked. Co-gakalsa, lo provoke. 
eic, etc. 

1076. — Likewise, in some languages the causative suffix cor- 
responding to -na is regularly -nya. Ex. : — 

\'ao : Ku-songaiia, to come together. Ku-songanya, to gather together. 
N>"AMWEZi ; Kn-lina, to rise. Ku-linya, to raise. 
Ganda : KiMi'ona, to recover, Ku-i^'onya, to cure. 
Chwana : Go-tUiakana, lo meet. Go-tlhakatiya, 10 bring together, 
etc., elc. 

1077. — The suffix- ika " to set " also appears in some words 
as a causative sufifix. It then causes various phonetic changes. 
Examples in Tonga : — 

Kiikala, to sit. Ku-kazika, to put some one in a silting posiure- 

K'l fo, lo stand, Ku-bikt, lo set a thing standing, i. c. \ii place. 

Kii-fiiii, 10 boil, to burn. Kujikit ( ^ ki/fiin, 52*). to cook, 10 boil (trans.). 

\. /.'. Kti-^U.i " ro bury " ^ecms In lie n (-niis;itivc fmm "f the iii>n-re<luplicnii>c f"iiii 
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1078. — Etymologies. The suffix -ika, though active in mean- 
ing, probably is related to the verb kala '* to sit ", no less thiin 
the passive suffix -ika (1061). 

The suffix 'isia seems to be the same as the verb -sia ** to leave, 
to part with (52*)'*. From this meaning is naturally derived the 
causative one of** imparting **. It may be noticed by the way that 
the causative word uise ** his father '* (748). lit. ** the one who leaves 
him behind ", also contains the element sia, 

III. — Intensive verbs. 

1079. — In Tonga and a few other languages we find intensive, 
or quasi-superlative, verbs, which imply that a thing is done with 
great attention, or well, or with persistency. In form they much 
resemble causative verbs ; in many instances the context alone will 
tell whether a verb is causative or intensive. Their regular ending 
is -isia in Tonga and Yao, -idza in Senna, -isa in Chwana, etc. 
More expressive endings are -isisia in Tonga, -ichisia {}) in Yao, 
'isidza in Senna, -isisa in Chwana, etc. Ex. : — 

Tonga : Kuamba^ to say. Kuambisia^ to say well. Ex. Uaambisia^ muame^ You 

have said well, sir. — Ku-ambisisia^ to speak with perfection. 
Ku'langa^ to look. Kuiangisia^ to look attentively, to compare. Ku- 
iangisisicy to consider very carefully. Ex. Uazilangisisia inkaba^ He 
looks at the dice, studying them very attentively. 

Yao : Ku'gumilisia^ to cry aloud exceedingly. (From kugumila /) 

Senna : Ku-lira^ to cry. Ku-iiridza^ to cry perscveringly. Ku-lirisidta^ to be most 

obstrusive, importunate. 

LuNDA : Ku'tala^ to look. Ku-talexa^ to compare. 
Ku'londa, to speak. Ku-lon-dexa, to explain. 

Chwana : Ga-ftta^ to surpass. Go-fetisa or go-fetisisa^ to be much above. 

etc., etc. 

We may couple with intensive verbs such reduph'cative forms 

as ku-endenda, to walk about, to journey. (From ku-enda, to go, to 

walk.) 

IV. — Reversive and expansive verbs. 

1080. — Reversive verbs express the undoing of what is ex- 
pressed by the simple, as ** to tie — to untie " in English. Expan- 
sive verbs imply expansion, or dilatation, or ejection. Reversive 
and expansive verbs agree in taking identical suffixes. 

Their active ending is 'uia, or, in a reduplicated form, -ulula 
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(Chwana -ola, olola). These according to certain phonetic laws 
become respectively in some instances -ola or -olola, and in other 
instances -7ina or -nnuna, -ona or -onona. 

Their regular passive ending is -Jtka (Chwana -oka), according 
to n. 1057, or -uhika (Chwana -ohka). 

Examples : — 

1081. — Tonca: 

Ku-lima, to dig. Ku-timula or ku-limiinn, to dig a crop out. 

An:im ( = kn--.ua), to come out. Kuviila, lo breed, to mulliply. 

Ku-^tiata, lo dress, to lie the dress. Ku-sula, lo undress. 

Kii-jala, lo sliut. Kiiju/a, to Open ; ku-juka, lo be opened. 

Ku-fiiania, {?), Kii-fuandula, to open a spout. Kufitanduluka, to spout out. 

1082. — Anc.ola (H*li Ch.ilelain's Kimbundii Or., \^\^. toi-ios) ; 
Xii I'dfko, 10 incline. Kii-betula, to raise. 

Ku-!'andrka, lo unite. Ku-bandiiliila, to separate. 
Ku-jitika, lo lie. Kiijiluna, lo unlie. 
A't/kn/a, to' bind. Ku-kuliniuna, to unbind. 
Ku-sokeka, to join. Ku-wkola, tu disjoin. 
Kii-fomeka, to sheathe. Ku-fomona, to unsheathe. 

1083. — Other languages : 

LUNDA : Kn-sala, to do. Ku-saluniirta, to undo. 

Kafir : JCu-klamba, to wash. Ku-h!avibvl«la, lo washout all diil. Ku-hlamhuluka, 

to be cleansed. 
CiniANA : Go-bofa, lo bind. Go-bofolola, to unbind. 
GO'huiia, to tie, Go-hinolola, to untie, 
etc., elc. 

V. — Reciprocal verbs. 

1084. — In nearly all the Bantu languages reciprocal verbs 
are derived from the others by appending to them the suffix -ana. 
Ex.: — 

ToMi* : Kuiiviia, 10 hear. Ku-muana, lo hear one another, to agree. 
Cn» ANA : Gi'-ama, lo touch. Go-aiiiaiia, to touch one another, 

\ \o ; A'li-su'/ia, lo trade. Kusumana, to trade wilh one another. 

Kakir ; Kulaiida, lo love. Ku latidana, lo love one another. 

Ga.NUa : Kiv-agala, to love. Kw-agalana, to love one another. 

ItoOMJF.i : Kukiitida, lo lilce. Kiikuiidaiia. tu like one another. 

I.owtk Congo : ( Ku)lpnda, to love, ( Kv- }t<indana, to love one anolher. 

S« Aim 1 : Ku[-<iida, to love. Ku pnuiona, lo love one another, 

1085. - Conclusion. There is unmisCikahly an essential dif- 
f(.ri:in:(j Ijtjtwcuii ihi: gcneiiil imlioii iinjilii^'il by verbal suffixes and 
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that implied by auxiliaries. But, until we have somewhat more 
abundant data to go by, it will be no easy task to define this differ- 
ence exactly. If however I am not mistaken, auxiliaries generally 
imply a notion of time. Respectively they imply that an action is 
taking place now or took place before, lasts a long or a short time, 
was never done or was done once, still lasts or is already accom- 
plished, etc., all of them notions which come under that of difference 
of time. Verbal suffixes, on the contrary, are rather either relational 
or include relation, and cannot be said to contain the notion of either 
time or duration. Passive verbs, for instance, suppose an agent and 
a patient ; applicative verbs suppose a subject and an object ; cau- 
sative verbs suppose an efficient cause acting upon a subordinate 
agent ; intensive verbs, being superlative, imply comparison with 
what is usual and common ; expansive and reversive verbs bring 
back the mind to a contrary action ; reciprocal verbs suppose at 
least two agents acting one upon the other, all of them notions which 
come under the head of relation. 



Hettospect 

on 

Hlit)ett)0, fitepositionsi, anD Gonjunct<on0. 

1086. — The student might have expected to find here a chapter 
on adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions. But the analytical 
method which we have followed throughout has already brought 
under his notice most of the particles which might have found their 
place in a chapter thus headed. Those which have not been men- 
tioned are for the most part found only in a few languages, and I 
do not know of any which may not be readily explained by the 
principles laid down in the preceding pages. 

To sum up all that refers to those which we have come across, 
the notions whicR we render in English by prepositions are express- 
ed in Bantu partly by particles, which may also be termed prepo- 
sitions (569-578), partly by locative classifiers (563-567), partly by 
verbal suffixes (i 065-1 071). Our adverbs for the most part are not 
rendered in Bantu by invariable particles, but partly by locative 
expressions (533*), partly by locative pronouns (693), partly by 
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auxiliaries subject to the same changes as other verbs (873-1018), 
partly by variable verbal suffixes (1079). A few conjunctions exist 
in Bantu, but most of ihem have retained something of the nature 
of auxiliaries (939, 940. 944, 958, 984, 985). Of the other particles 
which correspond to our conjunctions, part are still auxiliaries pro- 
per (943. 955-958, 972, 978, 982, 1008, etc.), part are relative par- 
ticles (784-788). 

Hence the student who wishes to take a correct view of any Bantu 
language must, as it were, first forget ^11 that he knew concerning 
the division of the parts of the speech in classical languages. Other 
minds and other shapes of thought entail other grammatical sys- 
tems. 



Btret HppenWjc, 



ETHNOGRAPHICAL NOTES IN TONGA 
DICTATED BY NATIVES. 

The following pages cannot claim to be considered as good specimens of the 
Tonga style in general, because my informants were not the best I could have wished 
for, and still more because my slow writing under their dictation naturally made 
them shorten both narratives and sentences. I am, however, encouraged to give them 
here by the fact that they contain a large number of sentences in which the thought 
is shaped otherwise than it would be in English, and thus well deserve the student's 
attention. 

The italics between brackets (<i, ^, etc.) refer to notes at the end of this appendix. 



I. ON THE ROTSE. 



Malozui nga akede mu Luizi, ku- 
tala a Basubia. Bayanda mulilo. 
Baame baao m-Balumbu. Mbabo ba- 
nyuisia balozi muade. 



The sorcerers. Aba balozi mbantu 
baloa, ball a masaku, bazua masaku. 
Mbuli ci tubeleka, ci tuzuete ezi 
ngubo, umue muntu uakubona, uati 
" Nguazuata ngubo zinono oulia mu- 
ntu. " Ualangisia, uati " Uerede 
kufua ", ko kuti *' Afue oulia muntu. " 
Oyu ta amunvuide uaambola nabo, 
uainka, uafua mu nganda iakue. 
Bantu baamuzika li bucia, baamulila. 
Oyu mulozi mansiku mbuli lino ua 
kutola mo inzule iakue. 



The accusation, ^ttx\T\vii\v\^, baati 
" Ualumua a nzi muntu u ia a afua ? 
Caa mpoo uabona isaku caafua. " 
Umue muntu uati ku uiauc muntu 



The Rotse (') are the people who 
live on the Zambezi, above the Su- 
bia (*). They are fire- worshippers. 
Their chiefs are Lumbu ('). It is these 
who give sorcerers to drink the poi- 
son called muade. 

These sorcerers are people who 
kill by charms. They have devils, 
they let out devils. It is as if, (for 
instance), while we are working, 
wearing these clothes, some one had 
seen you and said : " That is a man 
who has fine clothes on. " He looks 
fixedly and says : " Be thou bewitched 
for death. " That is : " May he die 
yonder man ! '' This (other man) did 
not hear him speaking thus ; he 
goes off, and dies in his house. People 
bury him in the morning and weep 
over him. He, the sorcerer, at night, 
just as now, goes to dig out his clo- 
thes. 

The parents say : " What was that 
man bitten by (') the day he died? 
It is because he saw a devil that he 
died. " One man says to another : 
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" Ndiue uaka ndiloela muana uaka 
fua. " Ue uati " Pe, tinsi ndime, " Ue 
uati " Tuia ku baame, ku BalumbiK" 
Bala inka a ue ku Balumbu. 

T/ie ordeal. Baasika, Balumbu bala 
mtibika mu julu, a busanza. Baabika 
tusamo, tumue tuasimbua, tumue 
tuayalua ctala. Kunsi a busanza baa- 
bika mulilo. Ue uli kede a busanza. 

Balumbu baati " Ue 'mulozi. " Ue 
uakasia uati " Pe, tinsi ndi mulozi. " 
Baati " Unyue musamo oyu,muade. " 



Muade ula tuba, ubed 'anga ni 
ticefo. Uabueza (?) muntu, uenyua. 
Kaali mubotu, taaci fui pe, ula luka; 
ka ali mulozi, muade uamukola, 
uaandula mutue. Ulacisa, uci zezela, 
uci ua, 

Mulilo ula pia, bala mutenda. 
Muntu ta anvuide mulilo, uaka fua. 

Ordeals with Ihin-es, Baati ku mu- 
ntu umue " Uaka ba. " Uati " Pe, 
tinsi ndime pe, nguumbi. " Baati 
" Tunjizie maanza mu manzi. " Baa- 
jika manzi aapia. Beense baanjlla 
maanza. Uasupuka lukanda mubi, bo 
pe, tinsi lutete luboko. 



The kings of the Rolse. Muame ua 
Balumbu ngu Liuanika. Sebitunyana 
nguakasanguna. Uali kufua,kuanji!a 
muana uakue Segelelu. Uali kufua 
Scgeletu, ueza Sipopo a Malozui uati 
" Ndime Sipopo ".uanjilamubuame. 
Uali mubotu, uaka cita miaka njisano 
c innc, ua knjayi^^iia. Muciu uakuc 



" It is you who bewitched my child 
who is dead. " The other says : 
" No, it is not I. " The other says : 
" We go to the Lords, the Lumbu. " 
They go with him to the Lumbu. 

Wlien they arrive, the Lumbu put 
the man up in the air on a scafTold, 
They put poles, some fixed in the 
ground, others laid above. Under the 
scaffold they place fire. He (the ac- 
cused) is sitting on the scaffold. 

The Lumbu say : " You are a 
sorcerer. " The (man) denies em- 
phatically, and says : " No, I am no 
sorcerer. " They say r " Drink this 
poison, (this) muade. " 

The muade is white, it looks like 
arsenic. The man takes the cup (?), 
and drinks. If he is good, he will not 
die of it, he will vomit ; if he is a 
sorcerer, the muade contracts his face, 
and breaks his head : he burns with 
pain, totters, and falls. 

The fire then blazes, and they burn 
him. The man did not feel the fire, 
he was dead. 

They say to some one : " You have 
stolen (such a thing). " He says : 
" No, it is not I, it is some one else. " 
They say : " Let us put our hands 
into water. " They heat water until 
it boils. They all [the accusers and 
the accused) put their hands into it. 
The thief's skin blisters, the others 
(feel) nothing, their skin is not even 
softened. 

The king of the Lumbu is Liwa- 
nika. Sebituane (') was the first. 
When he died, his son Sekeletu came 
on. When Sekeletu died, Sipopo came 
with Rotse warriors, saying : " I am 
Sipopo ", and he came into power. 
He was a good man, he reigned nine 
years ('), and Ihcn was killed. It was 
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nguaka mujaya. Uaka cija uanjila 
mu buato, ua kufuida mu kasua afui 
a munzi uakue. Uayasigua e intobolo. 

Pa akafua Sipopo, baainka ku Ci- 
lumbu, baamubuzia kabati " Ube 
rauarae. " Baati " Ucite itatu. " Kabe 
baati " Miaka k'oci kede» k'oci lia 
buame. " Cilumbu uati " Pc, ta ndiya- 
ndi buame buenu. " 

Mpawo kuanjila Muanaena. Uati 
" Ndime Muanaena. " Uaka cita 
muaka ngumue, baamujaya. Mua- 
naena nguaka yasana a Bambala, pa 
aka fua Sipopo. Bambala bakede 
kunsi a Babue, pa lutilila a Kafuefui, 
ku Buzungu. Bapalua meno. Mu- 
zungu uabo ngu Manuele. Boonse 
baiyasana a bukali, boonse baakafua 
ua kumana musili uabo. Mpawo 
baaka kala. Masotane nguali muame 
ua Beciseke. Uci li muumi. 



Mpa aka fua Muanaena, baanjizia 
Liuanika. Ngoci li wo. 

The Mambunda. Makuango ali 
bantu ba Liuanika. Bakede mu talel' 
elino ku Mababe, ka bajaya mansui 
a li mu manzi. Bali a tuato tunini, 
bala njira mukati a manzi, ka bajaya 
insui a mazui (?), ka bazitola kuli 
Liuanika. Kuategua balala kunsi kua 
manzi. Ngaongao nga Mambunda. 



Depredations of the Rot se, Balumbu 
bamue bakede ku Ciseke, bamue ba- 
kede kutala a Basubia. Balatola ku 
Kangombe baana baa Balea a baana 



his nephew who sought his death. 
He (Sepopo) fled, got into a boat, 
and went to die on an island near his 
city. He was shot with a gun. 

When Sipopo died, they went to 
Cilumbu (^, and asked him, saying : 
•* Be king. " They added : " Try three 
years. " Again they said : " (All) the 
years you shall live keep the power. ** 
Cilumbu said : " No, I do not want 
any kingship over you. " 

Then it was that Muanaena came 
in. He said : '* I am Muanaena. " He 
reigned one year, (then) they killed 
him. Muanaena was (the king) who 
had a quarrel with the Mbala after 
Sipopo's death. The Mbala live below 
the Bue, where the Zambezi receives 
the Kafuefue, in the Portuguese ter- 
ritory. They file their teeth. Their 
lord is Manuel (*). They fought fu- 
riously on both sides, and died in 
great numbers, until their powder 
was exhausted. Then they sat down. 
Masotane was at the head of the 
people of Sesheke. He is still alive. 

When Muanaena died,they elected 
Liwanika. It is he who is still there 
(as king). 

The Kuango are subjects of Liwa- 
nika. They live on this tide (of the 
Zambezi), on the Mababe (river and 
flats), killing the large fish that is 
in the water. They have small canoes, 
(with which) they go into the water 
and kill fish with a special kind of 
assegai (?), taking them (then) to 
Liwanika. It is said that they can 
sleep at the bottom of the water. Tt 
is they that are called Mbunda (0- 

Of the Lumbu tome live at Seshe- 
ke, others above the Subia. They 
take children of the Lea (^) and the 
Ngetc (*) to the white people of the 
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baa Mangele ku bantu batuba, lea 
baula ntobolo, ka beza a maato ka 
baza ku jaya bantu. Bakalan^a bala- 
komba, Masukulumbue ala yasana, 
Uatonga tabakombi ta bayasani, bala 
zubuka a maato, ka baza kukala mu 
talel'elino, ka bati, a bata ci yowl 
Balumbu.bayekubolaku minziiabo. 



Bihe, and sell them for guns ; then 
they come in canoes to kill people. 
The Karanga submit (to their ex- 
actions), the Shukulumbue O fight, 
the Tonga neither submit nor fight, 
but they cross (the Zambezi) in ca- 
noes, and come to live on this side 
(the southern bank of the Middle 
Zambezi), returning (afterwards) to 
their homes, when they no longer 
fear the Lumbu. 



II. ON THE KARANGA. 



The Karanga chiefs. Bakalanga 
bamue bakedc ku Bulumbu, bali a 
baame Taalimui a Nyamezi, baanza 
kunvua cigululu. Bamue bakede ku 
Bupunu. Mbavumbe aba, mbabua 
baa Nguaru. Bamue bakede ku Bu- 
tonga.ngu Zuanga muame uabo.Oyu 
muame ta akue uaka komba kuli 
ngumue kusanguna. Monze, muame 
ua Batonga, uati " Ukombe kuli 
ndime. " Oyu Zuanga uaka kaka, 
uati " Kana nkufua, ndila fua. Sikuc 
ndila komba. " Monzje uatuma ba- 
lavu kuli Zuanga. Balavu baaluma 
bantu baa Zuanga, uakomba. 



Oyu Zuanga nguise uali muame 
mupati ua Bunyayi boonse. Uise ua 
Nguaru nguamubeja ua mujaya. 



Wange'i priests. Zuanga uli a ba- 
kajoaxa ('), Leza nguaka ti " Aba 
mbakajoaxa baako, Banerukoba, Ne- 
tombo, Bampire. " Bo mbapati, bali 
baame. Beeza kuli Zuanga, ba-iti 
" Sue tuaba bakazi baako, ta tuzi 
kuyasana, ta tukuc sumo. " Mba- 



Partof the Karanga nation live in 
the Rotse territory, they have as 
chiefs Taalimui and Nyamezi ; they 
are beginning to understand the Ko- 
lolo language. Others live in the 
Tebele territory. These arc the Vum- 
bc, they are the dogs (") of Loben- 
gula. Others live in the Tonga 
territory, they have Wange (') as 
chief. This chief did not submit to 
any one at first. Monze, a king of 
the Tonga, said : " Pay homage to 
me. " This Wange refused (to do) 
saying : " If it is death, I can die. 
Never will I submit. " Monze sent 
lions against Wange, the lions bit 
Wange's men, he submitted. 

This Wange's father was the para- 
mount chief of the whole Nyayi 
territory ( = Monomotapa). The fa- 
ther of Lobengula deceived and 
killed him. 

Wange has caeices ('). It is God 
who said : " These are thy caeices, 
the families of Nerukoba, Netombo, 
and Mpire. " They are old men and 
chiefs. They came to Wange, and 
said ; " We have become your caeices, 
we will not fight, we have no spears. " 
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bonya bo bacita milia imvula iue ; 
bala icita kabili muaka ( <- mu mua- 
ka ?) ngumue, imue mu mpewo, imue 
ejinza ; ie impewo njia kusanguna. 

The seasons, Umue muezi uati uze, 
oyu ufue, libe jinza, bacite milia, ipe 
kulia bantu, balime : ie jinza miezi 
njisano a un^ue. Liamana jinza, iaba 
mpewo ; njinne : oyu upola bantu, 
oyu ngua milia, ei nimpeo luzutu. 
Liamana mpewo, ciaba cilimo ; nji- 
bili. Eciamana cilimo, liaba jinza, ia 
ua mvula, liadilima mvula. 



The feasts. Mpa a milia boonse 
baame baa Makalanga beza kuli Zu- 
anga bazoolapela mvula. Baana baa- 
kue bala lizia ngoma, ka baziana. 
Zilila ziti kdfndili-kdfndili-kdfndili 
lingandanda-lingandanda-linganda- 

nda kdi-kdi-kdi kdindili Zuanga 

uasandula uazuata zimue ngubo zia 
muzimo zi alapela a tizio.#Ula njila 
mu nganda ili a muzimo ia Ciloba. 
Oyu 'muntu mubotu uaka fua ciindi : 
uaka ziala banyena baa Zuanga. Ngue 
unjira muakale Zuanga, ngue aalike 
a bakazi baakue. Ta tuzi ci nyamanzi 
ci ocita mukati a nganda. Uazua 
uafugama ansi, uati guada (')> ula 
lapela Leza, ka ati " To kubomberera, 
taU bedu, sti bana babo " ; ko kuti 
"Tula kukombelela.tuli baana baako, 
kootupa (^) mvula. " 



It is these same (people) who ofTer 
the feasts (sacrifices ?) to bring down 
rain ; they offer them twice a year, 
the first in winter, the second in 
summer ; the winter ones are the first. 
When another moon comes and 
this one is dead, it will be the rainy 
season (^) (summer and autumn), 
when feasts will take place to give 
food to the people, and they will till 
the ground : the moons of the rainy 
season are five and one (in number). 
When the rainy season is over, winter 
comes, it lasts four (moons) : this 
(the first) refreshes the people, this 
(the second) is that of the feasts, these 
(the third and fourth) are only wind. 
Winter over, spring comes ; it lasts 
two (moons). Spring over, the rainy 
season comes (again), rain comes, the 
(sky) showers (copious) falls of rain. 
It is on feast-days that all the 
chiefs of the Karanga come to Wange 
to pray for rain. His children (^) 
( - people) play musical instruments, 
and dance. The (instruments) sound 
like kdindili- kdindili -kdfndili lin- 
gandanda-lingandanda-lingandanda 

kdi-kdi-kdi kdindili Wange then 

puts on other clothes, those of a spi- 
rit, in which he offers his prayers. 
He goes into the house which con- 
tains the spirit of Ciloba. This was 
a good man who died long ago, he 
begot the mother (ancestors {^ ?) of 
Wange. Wange alone goes inside, he 
and his cacices. We do not know what 
he does inside the house. He comes 
out, kneels down, prostrates him- 
self, and prays God, saying (in K^ 
ranga) : " To kubomberera^ TaU bedu^ 



I. Guada, from -gua " Call ".a " on " and ida ** belly ". Hence " to &U1 on one's bellx, to prottrate 
oneself ". 
9. M id U'lu-pa, 
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Uakajoaxa baakuc mba bayasa 
mbelele e isumo, imbelele ia kupaila 
(kupa ila?), ka baisinza, ka babika 
mu ndido, ka baitenda, ka bapaila, 
ka babanda Leza. Oku nkupaila 
kuabo; bala tila manzi a bukande, 
ka bati " Inyweno muaka fua ciiiidi, 
muaka ya kuii Leza, ka mutufuga- 
mena kuli ngue, ka mutukombelela, 
ka mutulapelela bubotu. " Mpawo 
balia ka bati " Tulia mubili ua Le- 
za. " Ta uUi koozuete (») oyu hosi, 
uauzoola, uaubika ansi. 



Bakajoaxa Itizutu baaka kala ku 
kupaila, abalike. Zuanga aalike ula 
langa. Baana baakue bala lizia ngo- 
ma. Bakajoaxa bala lia ei nyatna, 
Zuanga ta ailii pe. 



su bana babo " (lit. " We adore Thee, 
our Father(i),we are Thy children); " 
that is to say : " We adore Thee, wc 
are Thy children, give us rain. " 

They are his caches who slaughter 
a sheep with an assegai for the sacri- 
fice (remission of sins?). Then they 
skin it, put it on the fire, roast it, 
and offer up the sacrifice to propi- 
tiate God. This is their manner of 
offering the sacrifice : they pour water 
and beer (upon the roasted sheep ?) 
('), saying : " You who died long ago, 
and who went to God, knee! down 
for us before him, pay homage for us, 
and ask happiness for us. " Then they 
eat saying:" We eat the body of 
God " ('). You do not eat with your 
hat on, you take it off and put it 
down. 

(All this time) the cacicei have 
been there alone to offer the sacrifice. 
Wange alone is present (lit. looking). 
His children are playing music. The 
cacices eat this meat, Wange docs 
not cat of it. 



3. ON THE TONGA, 



ffaw tit Tonga obtain rain. Ba- 
tonga ta bakue milia, bala pundula. 
Bala inki ku Monzc.ka batola mbe- 
lele e impongo, ka bati " Moonze! 
Tuaka komba kuli ndiue, tu baana 
baako. Siabulongo ! Sikazimena ! 
Mpandayo! Muana uaLezal Muana 
ua Mpande! " Monze ualapelela 
baana baakue kuH Lcza,imvu1a iaua. 

Monee, a favourite of the Son of 
God. Oyu Mpande ngue Muana ua 



The Tonga have no sacrifices, they 
are heathens. They go to their chiefs 
and bow down for rain. Many chiefs 
go Co Monze ("). taking to him sheep 
and goats, and saying:" Mofinze ! 
We have paid homage to you, we are 
your children ! Siabulongo ! Sikazi- 
mena! Mpandayo! Child of God! 
Child of Mpande ! " Monze prays to 
God for his children, and rain falls. 

This Mpande is the Son of God 
He lives in the air, in the rain-bow. 
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Leza. Ukedc mu julu, mu mpini-ci- 
ongue. Uaka tola Monze ka aci lusa- 
bila, uamuolusia, uamukazika muju- 
lu. Kabe uamuselezia ansi ; uaua 
kuti po, wati " Ndila leta mvula, 
ndaambolana a Leza, uati * Ka mun- 
dilapela kutede ; ta mucite citeder, 
caamuima kulia, caaka cila mvula \ 
ko kuti ' caaikasia imvula \ Mucite 
nabo, zintu zi ayanda Leza, ula mupa 
mvula. " Mpawo baacita, imvula iaua. 



God's abode, Batonga bati Leza 
ukede 'u manzi, mu Siongo. Munari, 
Munkua, Munjilisimane, uaka ya 
kuli ngue.uanjila muakale, uaka zua. 
Uati ^ Ndime muana a Leza, ndila 
njila awa ". Bo baati " Pe, t'insi ula 
njila, ula fua. " Ue uati " Pe, t'insi 
ndila fua. " Mpawo uanjila, uayala a 
buenga, pa akaselelela, uanjila 'u 
manzi, uazua. 



GoiTs justice, Leza uli muzimo, ta 
tumuboni. Ula nvua zintu zionse : 
uaamba zintu zibotu, uanvua : uaa- 
mba zintu zibi, uanvua. Bo baamba 
zintu zibotu, uya kubabika bubotu 
kojulu. Inzila nzibili:ei njitola bantu 
bacita zibi, njili a mulilo ; ei njitola 
bantu bacita zibotu, bayanda, njili a 
bubotu, njili a kukondua. 



Prayers to the dead. Bantu baaka 
fua ciindi baaka ba kuli Leza, baaka 
ba a baana baakue. Baame bala lapela 
kuli mbabo mu minzi iabo, bala la- 
pela ka tuenda a bubotu kuakale, ka 
bati *' Ka mutulapelela kuli Leza,ka 
mutufugamena kuli nguc, asuebo 



He once took up Monze when still 
a baby, he made him fly up and re- 
main in the air. Afterwards he let 
him down. He fell with a sound like 
po, and said : " I bring rain ; I have 
spoken with God who said : * Pray 
to me in such a manner ; do not do 
such a thing ; this has stood in the 
way of your food, this has made rain 
scarce ', that is to say : this has pre- 
vented rain. Do thus, (do) the things 
God wants, he will give you rain. " 
Then they did so, and rain fell. 

The Tonga say that God lives in 
the water at Siongo (') (« Victoria 
Falls). Livingstone, a white man, an 
Englishman, once went to him, he 
went in to the bottom, and came out. 
He had said : " I am a child of God, 
I can enter therein. " The people 
said : " No, you cannot enter therein, 
you will die. " He said : " No. I 
shall not die. " Then he went in, he 
went along the bank up to where the 
water rushes down, he went into the 
water, and came ouK 

God is a spirit, we do not see Him. 
He hears all things : if you say good 
things, he hears (them) ; if you say 
bad things, he hears (them). To those 
who say good things he will give 
happiness in heaven. There are two 
roads : this is the one which takes 
people who do evil, it has fire ; this 
is that which takes people who do 
good, who love; it has happiness, it 
has rejoicings. 

The people who are dead long ago 
have gone to God, they have been 
received among his children. The 
chiefs pray to them in their villages, 
they pray that we may go with hap- 
piness to the end, saying: " Pray 
ye for us before God, kneel down 

19 
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tuzooende nzila mbotu ili a kukon- 
dua. " 

Mouse raising the dead. Monze ula 
busia bantu baaka fua, ingombe, im- 
belele...Uati" Amuze.a muzoolange 
bantu beenda bee cii'ndi, ndizooba- 
busia ba ndaamba. " Uama nkoUa (?) 
ansi, inyika iaanduka. Ino bo baakeza 
bantu baalanga ansi ka basondela. 



Hala bona bantu baaka fua bali 
mu kucndenda, imbelele, beense ba- 
nyama, balavu, inyati, ingombe... 

Monze uati " Ka miigona mansi- 
ku ", uati " A ta buci, muazua anze, 
ka mucibuka, muazoojana baakasika 
inyue ka mulilede, ka bali baciabuka 
anze. Mujike kulia, muzoolie a mba- 
bo." 



Bo baazicitaezi zintu, baajika ku- 
lia. baabika mu ndido, boonse baati 
" A tulie toonse tusonone maala ", 
ko kuti " Tuanjilile a amue, " Baa- 
buzia boumi ka bati " Muta no zui 
muoyo ", ko kuti " Muta no yowi kua 
kufua. " 



T/ie Tonga doctors. Muntu usonda 
ninganga. Pa aka fua muntu been- 
zinyina baakue baati " Tuende ku 
kusonda. " Baainka, beeza ku nga- 
nga.baabuzia baati "Tuyandal 'ube(?) 
anze. " Ni nganga iazua anze. iya 
kusondela a mbabo, iasonda, iasonda. 
Ka ali afuefui muntu uaka loa, 
inganga iati " Oyu mu'ozl. " lati 
" luc mulozi, uaka loa iitcdc, uakedc 



for us before him. that we also we 
may go (by) the good road which has 
happiness ('). " 

Monze can raise dead people, cat- 
tle, sheep, (etc.)- He says : " Come 
and look at men of former times 
walking, I will raise up those 1 men- 
tion (i. e. So-and-So). " He then stri- 
kes on the ground with a stick (.'), 
and the ground opens. Then the 
people who have come look down, 
coming near the edge. 

They see people who were dead 
walking, (as well as) sheep, all sorts 
of animals, lions, buffaloes, cattle. 
(etc.). 

Monze says ; " Sleep during the 
night ", and he adds:" Before day- 
break, if you come out when just 
getting up, you will find that they 
have come (up here) while you were 
sleeping, and that some are still rising 
up (P) outside. Do you cook some 
food, that you may eat with them, " 

The men do these things, they 
cook food, they put it on the fire, 
they all (the living and the risen) 
say : " Let us eat together, and mix 
our nails"; that is to say : " Let us 
throw them (our nails) one with ano- 
ther. " They (the risen) encourage the 
living, saying: " Do no let out your 
hearts " ; that is to say : " Do not fear 
to die. " 

A man who smells is (called) a 
uganga (■) ( = doctor). When a man 
is dead, his parents say : " Let us go 
to smell." Then they go, they come 
to a nganga, and ask him (out), say- 
ing : " We wish you to come out- 
side ". Then the nganga comes out 
and, approaching close to them, he 
smells and smells. If the man who 
has bewitched (the dead person) is 
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kutede. Ka ali kule, iati " Awa ta 
akue mulozi, muaka musia ko 'u 
munzi uenu. Muinke kuabede. '' Ila 
baambila izina, iati " Ngu ndaba, u- 
tede. " 



Mpawo baainka kuabede, baya 
kumuita, baamunanga,baati" Ndiue 
mulozi, ndiwe uaka loa ndaba. " lue 
uakasia, uati ** Tins! ndime mulozi. " 
Bo baati " A tuende. " lue ta akaki 
kuinka. Mpawo baainka a ue ku 
nganga. 



Beeza ka lici zua izuba, ta bezi e 

isikati. Mpe eza i nganga iabualila 

nkaba nzisano a imue. Jio, jio, kua, 

ziaua, ziya ziti ka. Iati " A muztjatCi 

a muzibuabile. *' Boonse bala zijata, 

bala zibualila, inganga ia kuzifunda 

inkaba. lakanyua misamo iazio, ia 

zooba nganga. Bamue ta baizi pe. 

Iati inganga " Ndiue mulozi. " Ue 

ut! " Ndime fins! ndi mulozi. " Iati 

" Uzibualile aebo. " Nguenya mulozi 

ula zijata, uazibualila katatu. Uazi- 

langitisia munganga, uli mu kubua- 

lila muntu. Ni baaka mana kubua- 

lila, inganga iabalemba mpemba ba 

t'insi balozi, mulozi iamulemba ma- 

sizi. Mpawo bo bala tuba nkumu, iue 

ula sia ntaamu. 



near, the nganga says : " This is the 
sorcerer. " And (to him) he says: 
" You are the sorcerer, you have 
bewitched (that man) in such a 
manner, you were sitting in such a 
place. " If he be far, the nganga says : 
" There is no sorcerer here, you have 
left him there in your village. Go 
back to such a place. " He tells them 
his name, saying : " It is So-and-So, 
such a person. " 

Then the people go to the said 
place, going to call him, they get 
hold (?) of him, and say : ** You are 
the sorcerer, it is you who have be- 
witched So-and-So."The man denies 
strongly, saying : " It is not I (who 
am) the sorcerer. " The men say: 
" Let us go. " He docs not refuse to 
go. Then they go with him to the 
nganga. 

They come when the sun is just 
rising, they do not come in the mid- 
dle of the day. When he (the sorce- 
rer) comes, the nganga shakes dice 
five and one (in number). Jio ! Jio ! 
Kua ! They fall, they disperse, they 
•top. He says : " Take them your- 
selves and shake them. " They all 
take them and shake them, while the 
nganga studies them. He has former- 
ly drunk their science (lit. their trees 
or medicines, 378) in order to become 
ft nganga. The other people under- 
stand nothing of it The nganga 
says : " You are the sorcerer. " The 
man says : " I am no sorcerer. " The 
nganga says : '' Do you also shake 
them. " Then the sorcerer also takes 
them, and shakes them three times. 
The nganga looks fixedly while the 
man is shaking them. And when they 
have finished shaking, the figanga 
paints in white those who are no 
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Tame snakes, pythons, and croco- 
diles, liabue mBatonga bakede ku' 
tala a Rambala. Ta bazuati ngubo, 
beenda maya. Bati, iajatigua imboo- 
ma, baaipumbaila a mubili, baaiz; 
mbaila ^.ambi ^ambi, mutue ua:;ooso- 
iidela nabo. Bala ialila bantu, baat' 
" Inka uka lumc ndaba muntu. " 

Bamue baabika inzoka mu nkomo, 
baaitumako kuluma bantu. 

Batnue, baajata intale a musamo, 
ta baijay], baaibuzia, baati " Ka ijate 
muntu u bata muyandi. " Muntu ute- 
ka manzi, intale imujata. 



Bamue ball a nzoka anga(?) babua. 
Baabika nzoka mu nkomo a mulia 
ngo. Uaisia uainka ku mpompo, mu- 
ntu buezauanjila mukati uazooba 
inzoka ianiusingila azoomujane muj 
ni uc inganda. 



sorcerers ; as to the sorcerer, he paints 
him (with) charcoal. Then they have 
their forehead all white, and he, he 
is quite (?) black. 

The Bue are those Tonga who live 
above the Mbala. They wear no clo- 
thes, they go naked. When they have 
caught a boa, they coil it up round 
their body, they coil it round and 
round, so that its head should be 
near by so (as shown by a gesture). 
They throw it on people, saying : 
" Go and bite So-and-So. " 

Some put a snake in their wallet 
("), and send it to bite people, 

Others, when they have caught a 
crocodile by means of a charm, do 
not kill it, but ask him to catch a 
man whom they do not like. This 
man draws water, the crocodile 
catches him. 

Others use snakes as dogs (**). They 
put a snake in a bag at the door (of 
their hut). They leave it and go so- 
mewhere : (then), if a man comes in- 
side to steal, the snake keeps him in 
until the master of the house may 
find him. 



NOTES. 

{<!) The Rolse. — The Roise, or M.-i-rolse, or Da-roise, are well known from (he des- 
frlptions of Livingstone, Holub, and Father Depclchin. According to Livingstone they 
call themiclvei S.iioi, or Ba-hiaiti. H.i-rnffi is the Chwana pronunciation of the same 
word. The Tonga call them Ma-loziii. It is not without interest to find them described 
by the Tonga as fire-worshippers. We know from ancient Arab geographers that the 
fire worshippers of Siraf on the Persian Gulf used lo trade with South-Africa at least as 
early as ihc g'" century of the Christian Era, and we still find the Paraees all over the east 
coast, principally at Moiambique. Putting these facts together, I am inclined to think that 
Parsee traders or slave dealers, starting at an unknown time from the East Coast, have 
pushed their w.-iy as far as the Upper Zambeii, and grouped together those blacks who 
now form the Rotse nation. 1 should not even be astonished if the word Ba-roise were 
merely a phonetic adaptation of the word Parsee to Chwana pronunciation. 

{6) The Siibia. — The Subia arc a Tonga tribe that used lo be found between the 
Victoria and the Gonye Falls, Incorporated into the Kololo Empire about the year 1G40, 
ihcy have naturally become the subjects of the Kotsc ever since these destroyed the 
Kololo. But ill-tre.»ied, and continually robbed of iheir children by their new master* in 
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their old homes, they began to seek new ones. They are now found in great numbers, 
mixed up with other tribes, between Lake N garni and the Zambezi, principally on the 
Mababe River. 

{c) Tliiir chiefs are Lutnbu, — Whenever I meet in Tonga that Bantu sound which is 
intermediary between / and r, I adopt the /. Otherwise the word Lumbu might as well 
be spelt Rumhu. The word Ba-iumbu^ or Ba-runtbu^ seems to mean " white people **, or 
more exactly " yellow people ". Hence, if it be correct to say that the Rotse nation has 
been formed by Parsees from the East, the modern Lumbu mentioned in these notes are 
probably no other than their descendants. The Ba-lvmbu of my Tonga informants are 
probably the same as the white A Ba-lamba repeatedly alluded to by the traveller 
Anderson in his ** Twenty five Years in a Waggon " (Vol. 1, p. 247 ; vol. II, p. 200, etc.). 

{d) What was the man bitten byf- On the Zambezi whoever dies young, unless killed 
in battle, is by the natives supposed to have been bewitched or poisoned, as they cannot 
imagine that a man may die a natural death before he has reached a good old age. This 
execrable notion dooms to death every year hundreds of imaginary sorcerers. A sorcerer 
is called mu-lozi in Tonga, un-doi in Karanga, mo-roi in Chwana, u m-tagati in Tebele, 
u m-takati in Xosa, un-firi in Senna, etc. 

{e) Sebituane, — As is well known from Livingstone's Travels, this truly great man was 
the founder of the Kololo Empire. He died in 1851. My informants knew no distinction 
between the Kololo and the Rotse Empire. 

(/) He reigned nine years, — Sipopo, alias Sipopa, was not a Kololo, but a Rotse. A 
short time after the death of Sekeletu, which occurred in 1864, he came down upon the 
Kololo, destroyed them all, and reigned paramount on the Upper Zambezi. 

( /) Cilumbv. — I do not know who this Cilumbu is who has so much influence among 
the Rotse, but I suspect that he is a black from the Bihe. 

(h) Manuel. — This must be Manuel Antonio de Souza, cnpitao mor, formerly of 
Zumbo, now of Gorongoza. In the Portuguese East-African possessions, the chiefs are 
called Ba-tungu^ which, whatever its etymology may be, is a synonym of Baptized 
Christians, baptism being considered as the maik of a chief, or child of God. The name 
of Ba-mbala^ or Ba-mbara^ which is given by the Tonga to the subjects of the Ba-wungu^ 
must probably be identified with ^wA'/ff^, which in Abyssinia is a synonym of Christian. 

(1) The Mbunda, — As has been mentioned in a previous note (p. 30), the word Mbunda 
is applied to many different tribes. This word properly means " people of the back ", i. e. 
^ the West " (See Introduction, I). The word Kwango has been misspelt Kwtngo at pp. 30, 
31, and 10-14, of this work, as I now find that the Ma-kwengo of my infonnants are 
different from their Ma-kwango^ and probably are not even a Bantu tribe. 

(/) Thi Lia, — The Lea are a Tonga tribe dwelling round the Victoria Falls. They have 
submitted to the Rotse. One of my informants was a Lea. 

(k) Thi Ngete, ^ The Ngeie, also known as AMe, Nktta, Khita^ Kheti, Nfiti, whence, 
with the classifiers MA- and BA-^ Ma-nketa^ Ma-ngete^ Bti-nfeti, etc., are a very indus- 
trious tribe inhabiting the Rotse Valley from the Gonye Falls to near the confluence of 
the Nyengo River with the Zambezi. They are particularly renuu-kable for their works in 
iron and wood. If I may believe my native infornumts, their language diflTert less from 
Rotse than from Tonga. In all probability they are related as a tribe to the no less 
industrious Ba-Me of the Lu-lua Valley, whose beautiful plantations have been described 
by Bateman in the " First ascent of th§ Kasai ". 

(/) Thi Shukulumhui. — This tribe is located on the Upper Kafuefue River. They 
were described by my Zambezi informants as being very fierce. They will allow no white 
man to visit their country. Dr. Holub, the only European who ever reached it, was robbed 
by them of all his effects, and forced to retrace his steps southwards. 

(m) They are the dogs of Loben^^ula, — Wherever Mohammedan customs have pene- 
trated in South Africa, the native chiefs divide their subj«cu into ** children * and ^ dogs "• 
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As a consequence of their being meie " dogs ".those Karanga who have accepted Lobcn- 
t;ula's rule, are not allou'ed to possess cattle. Fine herds of these may well be seen under 
their care, but they all belong to the Wing. 

(ff) Wtinge. — This chief, also called Wankie, >vas repeatedly said by my informants 
to be the legitimate representative of the house that ruled for centuries over the whole 
Jiu-nyai, or ihc r.mpire of the Monomolapa. I cannot conciliate this with the claims to 
the same Itonour of the chief Catoloia, or Cataloie, who in Livinjjstonc's time had his 
residence al some distance to ihc west of Teite, unless these opposite claims be the result 
of an ancient scission of the Karanga nation, which has not been recorded by history. 
Wange's chief town is situated at the southernmost point ot the Upper Zambezi. He is 
s.'iid to be a very good man. But, pressed on one side by the Rotse, on another by ihe 
Tebele, and on another by the Tonga, whose territory he has invaded, he has none of 
the power of his forefathers. 

[o) Waitgt fiai cucicts. — When, on the first day of January 1561, the venerable Father 
Gonqalo da Sylveira, S. J., reached the court of the Monomolapa, 
Onde Con^alo morte e vituperio 
Padecera pela F^ sancta sua, 
[Lusiads, X, 93), 
he found the place already occupied by Mohammedan emissaries, called caciui, the very 
men who by dint of calumnies soon caused him to be put to death by the so-called Em- 
peror, Tliis readily e^iplains why the customs of the Karanga, who in those times ivere 
the ruling tribe in those parts, are mostly borrowed from the Mohammedans. For, though 
the emperor, repenting of having sacrificed Father Sylveira lo the hatred of the Moham- 
medans, is said to have driven them out of his Empire in the year 1 569, and to have 
then sincerely desired to live as a Christian, nevertheless, from want of Chrislian teachers 
he retained most of his Mohammedan practices. 

{p) ti'/ien tilts ineoH I'j deatf, it li-ill bt the rainy season. — This was written on Septem- 
ber 3, 1884, the 13''' day of (he moon. Therefore, as the Karanga year begins with winter, 
it must be said to commence in M.irch or the beginning of April. 

(?) his children — Wange, being a good chief, calls all his subjects " his children ". 

(r) He begot the mother (itnceslars /) of Wange. — 1 do not know whether ba-Hyeua, 
lit. " mothers ", is here a plural of respect (ef n. 343), or a real plural. If it be a plural of 
respect, Ciloba must be said to have been the grandfather of Wange. 

(j) Upon the roasted sheep (f) — It may be that they pour it simply on the ground. Old 
Kafirs used to make such libations round the enclosure in which the sacrifices look place. 

[t) We eat the body of Cod. — This remnant of Father Gonijalo da Sylveira's short slay 
at the court of the Monomolapa is a good specimen of the religious eclectism of the Ka- 
ranga, [ also find that ever since the days of this glorious Martyr, the kings of those partk 
were never rccogniicd as such tintil they had received something like baptism. (Der Neu* 
We/t-Hflt, t74S, n. 555, p. 106). 

(«) Afpme. — This chief went lo meei Livingstone on his first journey from Seshcke to 
the East Coast. After having saluted the great traveller according lo the Tonga fashion 
by throwing himself on his back and rolling from side to side, he made him several pre- 
sents, and passed a whole day in his company. Livingstone thought him lo be as good- 
nalured a man as could be. (Missionary Travels, pp. 552-555). His sacred animal is the 
buftalo, as that of the old Karanga kings was the hippopotamus [n. 461 (10)]. 

(y) Child of God .' — Lest more importance should be attached to this e^tpression than 
it has in reality, it may be remarked that it is here a mere compliment, or " name ", as 
Kafirs say, just as the other expressions SiA\iumena, Mpandayo, etc., the meaning of 
which is not clear to me. Chiefs are very generally termed Children of God, as are 
ChriMiiin* in general, nnd whoever is rnnsidercil tn lie i)f while, or ihc divine, f;ice. It 
liuppcncd lu me uncc, after having given a liiaf uf Liread tu u poor old Kulir woman, lo 
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hear her burst into the following expressions of thanks : Nkosi! Dade ! Afta ka Tixof 
Affa ka RuhtMetite ! Solotomana ! that is : " Lord ! Father ! Cliild of Cod ! Child of the 
Government ! Solotomana 1 " The last expression was considered by Kafirs as my proper 
name. 

(r) God lives at Siongo. — " At three spots near these falls ", says Livingstone, " three 
" Ba-toka (= Ba-tonga) chiefs offered up prayers and sacrifices to the Ba-rimo (:«• Tonga 
** Afi-timo). They chose their places of prayer within the sound of the roar of the cata- 
** ract, and in sight of the bright bows in the clouds... The p!ay of colours of the double 
" iris on the cloud, seen by them elsewhere only as the rainbow, m.^y have led them to 
" the idea that this was the abode of the Dt'My. " (Afissionary Travels^ London, 1857, p. 

523.) 

{y) The road which has happiness, — These to all appearances are prayers to ask for 

material, not eternal, happiness. 

(a) A man who smells is a nganga. — The Bantu practice of smelling described in 

this passage (Tonga ku-sonda^ Kafir ku-nuka) exists in the larger number of the Bantu 

tribes. In the hands of the chiefs it is the most powerful arm for getting rid of the men 

who are in their way. 

« 

{aa) In their wallet. — No Kafir ever goes about without his little bag or wallet made 
out of the skin of some little animal. He puts together in it tobacco, pipe, knife, small 
tools, and in general whatever he can pick up for his use. One of the worst kinds of un- 
politeness is considered to be that of asking a man what he has in his bag. 

[bb) Others use snakes as dogs. — This singular custom of using snakes as dogs has its 
counterpart in the use of snakes as cats among the Kafirs of Gazaland. We read in 
Father Depelchin's ** Trois ans dans tAfrique Avsttale '', p. 71, that in the hut in which 
Father Law died, *' there lived two snakes, the one n cobra three feet long, thick as 
** an arm, the other smaller, which used to fulfil the duties of our cats in Europe by keep- 
** ing at a distance the mice and rats which would make their appearance at every 
" corner ". 
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SPECIMENS OF KAFIR FOLK-LORE. 



KaTirs are in [lossession o( a large number of iradiuonal lalts in whirh the heroes 
nre not animals, but human beings. No such tales seem to be known by the other 
Uantu tribes. Neither do I find anything like them in any version of Piljiay's Kables, 



One of the most remarkable feat 

are sung. It might even be thought that i 

frame of the song. 

.V. B. I. The division of the short melodi 
bars i>f 3, 2, or 4, beats each, Is not intended 



jf them is that they 
several of them the story 



parts that 
lerely I he 



that occur in these laica into intermixed 
;xpress a ri};orous rhj ihm as in Kuropean 
off those notes which bear the musical accent. Hence, though ihe 
ivc value of the notes must be kept at least applo^inlalely in itndetini; ihese tunes, 
I is more nniioilanl is that the first beat of each bar be accented. 
The italics beiween hrad.els [a, b, c, etc.) refer 10 notes at the end of each laic. 



First Tale. 



1NT.M<A I:N\.\ a MASl. 
W'ati II info, iigo mnyc' ti inlila, 
wati e mfazini, ma kaye e masimini, 
alimc. Waya kc, wafika, walima, wa- 
goduka. Vafika i ntaka ku la ndawo 
ayiliiniteyo, yali : — 



I UK lilKli THAT MADE MILK {'). 
Once upon a time a man told his 
wife to go to hoc in the gardens (*). 
So she went, she arrived, she hoed, 
and came liome back. Then a bird 
went to the place which had been 
hoed, and sang : 



Zj=^^ 



^^mm 



Tya - ni ba le ntsi 

Tya - ni ba le nta 

" 'i'yani ba le ntsimi, cididi I 
Tyani ba le niaka, cididi ! " 

lUpuina u tyani, kwa ngati be 
kitngalinywanga. Vafika i ndoda 
yali ; " UlJine pi ? " Wati u infazi : 
" N'dilimeapa. " Yati i ndoda :" Uya- 
xoka. a kiilimanga. " 

\:il-lui, \a sc inili.-t;t n^n mpini. 
U ..lila. \ .,mb'uA i ndoda yali : - \'i/.a 



" Grass of this garden, shool up. 
Grass of this bird, shoot up. " 

And the grass came up : it was as 
if no spot had been hoed. The hus- 
band came and said : " Where did 
you hoe? " The woman said : " I 
hoed here ". The husband said : " You 
lie, you did not hoc ". 

So he- <.:w\, and then he struck her 
« itii the handle. And slic cried. I Icr 
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silime. " Waya ke, balima, balima, 
bagoduka. 



Yafika i ntaka, yati : — 

" Tyani ba le ntsimi, cididi ! 
Tyani ba le ntaka, cididi ! " 

Betu, kwa ngati be kungalinywa- 
nga. 

Bati ke baya kusasa, a bayibona i 
ndima. Wati u mfazi : " I pina ke i 
ndima?" Yati i ndoda:"Ondibonile, 
mfazi, ub' unyanisile ; uz' undimbele 
ke uvelise i sandla sodwa. " Wayenza 
ke lo nto u mfazi, wagoduka. 



Yafika i ntaka yati citi citi, yanya- 
tela e sandleni se ndoda, yayibamba. 

Yati i ntaka : " Ndiyeke, ndi yi 
ntakana enya a masi. "Yati i ndoda: 
" Ka wenze kc, nlak'am, ndibone. " 
Yati pudlu i ngqaka e sandleni. 

Yagoduka nayo, yafika,yati ku m- 
fazi ma kahlanibe u mpanda ayifa- 
ke kuwo. Wayifaka ke u mfazi. Wati 
akugqiba u kuwuhlamba yazalisa u 
mpanda nga masi. Bavuya kakulu, 
kuba ba belamba, bafumana u ku- 
hluta. 



Baya kulima, bashiya a bantwana 
e kaya. Aba bantwana a magama 
aboo mkulu waye ngu Ngencu, o 
mncinane waye ngu Notuncu. Wati 
u Ngencu : " Ma siye kwa bantwana, 
sibaxelele le ntaka." Wati u Notuncu* 

• 

** Ubawo ub 'etc ze singa baxeleli, 
uya kusibulala. " Wati u Ngencu : 
" HIal'uti tu.ntwanandini inolwini." 
Wayeka u Notuncu, kuba uyoyiswa. 



husband then called her and said : 
" Come, let us hoe. " So she went ; 
they hoed and hoed, and then went 
back home. 
The bird came then, and sang : 

" Grass of this garden, shoot up. 
Grass of this bird, shoot up. " 

Dear me ! it was as if no spot had 
been hoed. 

So, when they came in the morn- 
ing, they saw no place hoed. The 
woman said : " Where is the work 
done (yesterday) } ** The husband 
said : " Oh ! I sec how it is, my wife : 
bury me then in the ground, so as to 
leave the hand alone out. " The wo- 
man did so, and went back home. 

The bird came, and picked here 
and there, till it trod upon the man's 
hand, and he got hold of it. 

The bird said : " Leave me, I am 
a bird that makes milk. " The man 
said : " Make some then, my bird, 
that I may see. " So it made thick 
milk on his hand. 

He went home with it, and when 
he arrived he told his wife to wash 
a milkpail and to put it into it. So 
the woman put it there, and when 
she had finished washing the milk- 
pail, the bird filled it with milk. And 
they rejoiced greatly, because they 
were hungry and they had found 
plenty. 

They went to work in the field, 
and left the children at home. The 
names of these children were Nge- 
ncu for the elder, and Notuncu for 
the younger. Ngencu said : " Let 
us go to other children, to tell them 
of this bird. " Notuncu said : " Our 
father told us not to mention it to 
them, otherwise he would kill us. " 
Ngencu said : " Hold your tongue, 
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Waya kubaxelcla. 



Wati ke, akubaxelela, bati : " Ma 
siye. " Baya kufika, bayirola e mpan- 
deni. Wavakala u Ngencu esiti : " Ka 
wukangcle i ntaka ya ko kwetu. " 
Yati i ntaka :" U kuba ndi yj ntaka 
ya ko kwenu, hamba uyo kundibeka 
e buhlanti. " Wayitata waya kuyibe- 
ka e buhlanti. Yafika yati e buhlanti, 
ma kayibekc e lusaseni, wayibcka. 
Ycsuka yapapazela yemka. 



Wavakala u Notuncu esiti : " Na- 
ntso i nto e nda ndiyixelela, ndisiti 
siya kubetwa. Uya yibona iia ke 
imka nje ? " Kasuka babaleka aba 
bantwana be bezo kuyiboniswa, be- 
mka. 

Yavakala 1 ntaka ihamba esiti : 
■' Ndiyckwc ngu Ngencu no Notun- 
cu. " Yatsho yada ya malunga ngo 
yise lowo, Wavakala u mfaii : " Na- 
ntso i ntaka yako isili " iyekwe ngu 
Ngencu no Notuncu, " Yati i ndo- 
da : •' Ms'u kuyinyebelela i ntak'am. 
A bantwana bam bangati ni u kuba 
ndibayala kangaka, kanti ba kwenza 
i nto cmbi kangaka ? " 

Bagoduke bafike ekaya. U mfazi 
akangele e mpandeni, afike ingeko o 
kunene. I ndoda i sel' ibiza a bantw- 
ana ; " Ngencu no Notuncu ! ", ba- 
sabele. Iti ; " Yizani apa. " Haye. Iti 
bakufika, ibuze i ntaka. Ati u No- 
tuncu : " lb' ikutsliwc ngu Ngencu. " 
Ati kc u yisc, akutsho u Notuncu, 
arolc i ntambo. ati " uya kubabula- 
la. " Bakale a bantwana. Avakalc u 
mfazi esiti : " Yinina, Songcncu, u- 
iigadc ubulalc a bantwana ng« masi?" 



you lying little creature. " So Notun- 
cu yielded, as she was frightened. 
And he went to tell tliem. 

So when he had told them, they 
said : " Let us go. " When they came, 
ihey took it out of the milkpail. 
Ngencu shouted out, saying : " Look 
at the bird of our place. " The bird 
said : " If I am a bird of your place, 
go and put me in ihe kraal ".^e took 
it, and went to put it in the kraal. 
When in the kraal, it said he should 
put it on the fence, and he put 
it there. Straightway the bird took 
to flight, and went off 

Notuncu then cried out, saying : 
" There is just what I told you, when 
I said we should be beaten. Do you 
see it now going off thus.' " Straight- 
way the children who had come to 
see it began to run, and went off 

The bird was heard saying while 
going : " I have been let off by 
Ngencu and Notuncu. " It kept say- 
ing so till it passed near that father 
of theirs. The woman cried out : 
" There is your bird saying it has 
been let ofll'by Ngencu and Notuncu." 
The husband said : " Don't you speak 
ill of my bird. How could my children 
have received from me so strict in- 
structions and yet do so bad a thing?" 

Then they go back and arrive. 
The wife looks in the milkpail, and 
finds no bird in it certainly. The hus- 
band then calls out for the children : 
" Ngencu and Notuncu ! " ; they 
answer. He says : " Come here you. " 
They go, and when they come he 
inquires for the bird. Notuncu says : 
" It has been let off by Ngencu. " 
The father, when Notuncu has said 
this, draws a rope, and says he is 
gtiinj,' to kill them. The children crj'. 
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Ivakale isiti i ndoda : " Nda kukubu- 
lala wena ke, u kuba utsho. " Ayeke 
u mfazi, alile. Ifake i ntambo, iyo 
kubaxoma e mlanjeni e mtini opezu 
kwc siziba. Emke, ibaxomc. Iti i 
ntambo iqauke. Bawe e sizibeni apo 
batshone kona, be nga bantu bo mla- 
mbo. Bakwazi u kuzalisa. 



Kwati, nge linyc i xesha, kwafika 
i lizwe, baya kuwela a bafazi. Bawu- 
zalisa. Bavakala a bafazi besiti : 
" Vulela, Ngencu no Notuncu. " Ba- 
bavulele, a bafazi bawele. Bati ba 
kuwela bawuzalisa. 



Afika a madoda, bawuzalisa. Ava- 
kala esiti : '* Vulela, Ngencu no No- 
tuncu. " Apela ke a manzi, angena 
ke a madoda. Ati, akubona ukuba a 
pakati, wafika uyise Iowa way eba- 
bulele. Bawuzalisa. Avakala a manye 
a madoda : " Puma, mfondini, wa 
ubutela ntonina wena a bantwana ? " 
Wapuma wauta ke u mlambo. Aweta 
ke lo madoda ; wasata yedwa lo mntu 
way'ebabulele a bantwana bake. 



Yada yabonakala i vela i mpi. 
Wavakata esiti : ** Vulela, Ngencu 10 
Notuncu. " Bati : *' Oko wa usibu a- 
la ! " Wavakata ekata, yafika i nipi, 
yambulala, wafa kc kwapcla. 



The woman cries out, saying : " What 
is that, father of Ngencu } Would 
you go so far as to kill children for 
milk ? " The man bursts forth, say- 
ing : " Then I shall kill you yourself, 
if you speak thus. " The woman in- 
sists no more, and sheds tears. The 
man ties (the children) with the rope, 
intending to go and hang them up 
near the river on a tree that is over 
a pool. He goes and hangs them up. 
But the rope breaks, and the children 
fall into the pool. There they disap- 
pear, they are turned into river*men, 
with power to produce floods. 

Then, at one time, there happened 
to be an invasion of the enemy ; the 
women went to cross the river, but 
the rivermen filled it up. The women 
then cried out, saying : " Let us pass, 
Ngencu and Notuncu. " And they 
opened a way through, and the wo- 
men crossed over the river. When 
these had crossed, they filled up the 
river again. 

The men came also, then the riv- 
ermen filled the river. The men cried 
out, saying : " Let us pass, Ngencu 
and Notuncu. " Sa the water disap- 
peared, and the men went in. But, 
when they were half-way, the father 
who had killed them arrived. They 
filled the river again. Then the other 
men shouted out : *' Get out, you man, 
why did you kill your children ? " 
He went out, and the river dried up. 
Those men then crossed the river, 
and he remained alone, the man who 
had killed his children. 

At last the invading army was seen 
to appear. The man raised his voice, 
saying : " Open for me, Ngencu and 
Notuncu. " They said : " Why I You 
who killed us I " He burst out shout- 
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Kwaba njalo u kufa kwa lo mfo 
wabulala a bantwana bake nge nxa 
ya masi. Bati ke bona, bapuma c 
manzini.bafuna u nina. Bamfumana, 
bahlala nayc, ba se besiya ngo ku- 
hamba e mlanjeni. 

Ndiya pela apo. 



ing. The enemy came, slew him, and 
he died ; that was the end of him. 

Such was the death of that man 
wlio had killed his children for the 
sake of milk. As to them, they came 
out of the river, and went to look for 
their mother. They found her, and 
remained with her, but kept the 
power of going into the river. 

I stop there ('). 



NOTES. 

(<i) T«o other versions of this tale have been published by Ceo. M' Call Theal in his 
delicious little work, enlilled " Kafir Folk-Lort ". Both of them want ihe interesting con- 
cli:sion of the one here given, but they complete it in some other parts. 

(6) A man told kis -wife logo lo hoe in I he garden s. — Amone the Xosa-KaRrs the work 
ivas formerly so divided that men had ihe c.ire of the cattle, and women that of the gar- 
dens. The introduction of the plough has naturally thrown upon the men part of the gar- 
den-work. 

(<:) I wonder whether this tale has not itK parallel in Stanley's Legend of the TangaJiyi- 
ka {Dark Contitieil, ch. XIX). In both we first see Burdens cultivated by a man and 
a woman ; then a marvellous supply of food, heaven-sent fish on the Tanganyika, 
heaven-sent milk among the Kafirs ; then the precious secret beiiaj ed to a visitor, in the 
one case by the woman, in the other by the children of the house ; then punishments by 
the loss of the treasure and further calamities, .-i flood on the Tanganyika, a Hood and 
war together among the Kafirs. 



SeconD Tale. 



U MLONJALONJANI NO DADE 
WABO NE MBULU. 

Kwati ke kaloku kwako u Mlon- 
jalonjani e nc singqi. VVati ke u dade 
wabo : " Uhleli nje, u ne singqi na ?" 
Wati : " Yiza, ndokuqaqe lonto. " 
Wati yena : " Hayi, nda kufa. " 
Wati : " Hayi, mnta ka mama, uya 
kuti nina, uza kwaluka nje .'"Wati 
ke : " Ewe, ndiqaqe. " 



Wati ke qaqa qaqa nge zembe. 
Wati yena : " Shushushu ! ndafa, 



MLONJALONJANI, HIS SISTER, 
AND A MliULU {'). 

Once upon a time there was (a 
boy called) Mlonjalonjani, who was 
hunch-backed. His sister said to him: 
" Such as you are, are you really 
hunch-backed ? " She added : " Come 
thai I cut that hump off you. " He 
said : " No, 1 should die. " She said : 
" No, child of my mother. What will 
you do, as you are going to be cir- 
cumcised ? " He said : " Well, cut it 
off". 

So she cut, and cut, with an axe. 
He said : " Oh dear! Oh dear! 1 am 
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mnta ka bawo. " Wati ke : " Yima, 
se yiza kumka. " Wati ke qaqa qaqa. 
Wati : " Shushushu, ndafa. " Wati 
ke : " Se yiza kugqitywa, se yiza 
kumka. " Wati qaqaqa. Yawa ke. 



Wati ke, ya kuwa, wasuka vvafa. 

Wabaleka ke u dade wabo, waya 
kuxela ku yise no nina u kuba u 
Mlonjalonjani ufile. Beza kc u yise 
no nina, beza belila. Bafika batshisa 
ke i ndlu, bazifaka e ndlini, bazitshisa 
nayo 

Zali ke i ntombazana zemka zilila, 
zaquba i nkomo za ko wazo, zahamba 
ke zaya ku lo nina. 

Wasuka u mhlaba wahlangana, 
kwasuka kwa mnyama. 
Bati ke : — 



dying, child of my father. " She said: 
" Patience ! It is nearly off. " So she 
cut again. He said : " Oh dear ! Oh 
dear ! I am dying. " So she said : 
" It is nearly finished, it is nearly 
off. " She cut again and the hump 
fell down. 

But when it fell down, he died. 

Then his sister ran, and went to 
tell her father and mother that Mlon- 
jalonjani was dead. So the father and 
the mother came shedding tears. 
When they reached their hut, they 
set fire to it, shut themselves in it, 
and burnt themselves with it. 

So the girls went away crying. 
They drove before them the cattle 
of the place, and went in search of 
their mother. 

Suddenly the earth was covered 
with a thick fog, and it got dark. 

So they sang : 



i^ 



Andantino, 









? 



i? 




A. 



3SE3 



Qa - bu - ka m - (^ • da, mba-nga-mba-nga ! Si • fe - le ma we- tu, 




(ttr). 



mba-nga-mba-nga ! U - zi -tshi • se ne ndlu ya-ke, mba-nga-mba-nga ! 

Si -bu-le- le Mlo-nja - lo-nja-ni, mba-nga-mba-nga ! 
Si-m-qa - qa si-ngqi sa-ke, mba-nga-mba-nga ! 



" Qabuka, mgada (')f mbangambanga ! 
Sifele (*) ma {}) wetu, mbangambanga I 
Uzitshise ne ndtu yake, mbangambanga ! 
Sibulele Mlonjalonjani, mbangambanga ! 
Stmqaqa singqi sake, mbangambanga ! " 

Wasuka u mhlaba waqabuka. 
Bahamba ke, bahamba, bahamba, 
bahamba, bava kusiti roqo roqo roqo 



*' Open out, earth, alas ) alas ! 
We have lost our mother, alas ! alas ! 
She has burnt herself with her hut,alas!a1as! 
We had killed Mlonjalonjani, alas ! alas 1 
By cutting off his hump, alas ! alas I " 

Then the earth opened out. 
So they went and went ; they went 
and went, until they heard a sound 



X. Mgada is a word used only by women for m-klaha. 

9. Regularly we should have fthot, not /r/r; but, as 1 never could perceive the w. I have thought It 
better not to insert it. Possibly also ti-ftU is for usi-ftU, lit " she is dead for us. *' 
y Aim, poetieal for mgu ma, if ti'/tk stands for tiifttwti lor « mm. If ii-^/# stands for U'Si^sk. 
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roqo pantsi kvvc lUyc e sidulini. Ya 
puma ke le nto yati ; " Ntfuna nto 
nina? " Bati bona: — 

" Sifele ma wetu, mbajigambanga ! 
etc. (as aiove), " 

Yi mbulu lo nto. Yati : " Hambani 

ndinikape, ndinise ku lo nyoko. " 
Bahamba ke. Yati yakufika e zibu- 
kweni e likulu.yati : " Na kuhlamba, 
u kuba nowavile (') (a manzi). " Ba 
cancata ke e matyeni, bacancata. 
Yasuka i mbulu yati ngcu ngo msila, 
yati ke tshizi. Yali : " Hlambani ke, 
niwavile njc. " 



Bahlamba ke, watata i mpahia 

zabo, wazingxiba zona. Bati ke ; 
" Zis'i mpahia zetu. " Wati : " O! ka 
nihambe, nina mbuka wa nina? " Ba 
hamba ke, bafika ke nga ku lo mzi. 
Bati ke : " Yis'i mpahia zetu. " Wati 
ke : " Ni na mbuka wa nina ? " 



Rasika ke baziqab' u daka. Baha- 
mba ke. 

Bafika ke ku lo mzi. Yati ke le nto, 
le mbulu i no msila, yati : " Yipani 
o mgodwanja (») u kutya. " Bapiwa 
ke. Kwatiwa : " Ma bayo ku linda a 
masimi atyiwa zi ntaka. " Bahamba 
ke kusasa, baya ku linda. 



Lati i xcgo : " Tsayitsayibom ! 
Nanzo, mgod\t'anga. " Zati i ntomba- 



like roqo, roqo, roqo, coming from 
under a stone in a hill. So that thing 
came out, and said : " What are you 
looking for?" They sang : 

" We have lost our mother, alas ! alas ! 
etc. (as above) ". 

That thing was a mbulu. It said : 
" Go on, I will lead you the (right) 
way, and bring you to that mother of 
yours. " So they went on. When the 
mbulu came to a great ford, it said : 
" If you are touched by water, you 
must go in and bathe. " So they walk- 
ed on tottering and tottering from 
stone to stone. Suddenly the mbulu 
struck the water with its tail, and 
splashed it. Then it said : " Go in, and 
bathe, since you have been touched 
by water. " 

So they went in. Then the mbulu 
took their clothes and put them on 
himself. They said : " Let us have 
our clothes. " It answered : "Just go 
on. What can you complain of? " So 
they went on. When they came near 
that village, they .said : " Let us have 
our clothes. " It said : " What can 
you complain of? " 

Then they smeared their body 
with clay, and they went on. 

They reached that village. Then 
thit thing, that mbulu with a tail, 
said : " Give food to these offsprings 
of dogs. " They received food. Then 
they were told to go and watch the 
gardens that were being eaten by 
birds. So they went to watch in the 
morning. 

An old man said : " Tsayitsayi- 
bom (*) ! There they (the birds) are 
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zana : " Tsayitsayibom ! Nanzo, Ma- 
belengambonge (') : — 

** Sifele ma wetu, mbangambanga ! 
etc. ". (the same as be/ore). 

Lati i xego : " He ! " Bagoduka ke 
baya e kaya ngo kuhlwa. Alaxela 
ela xego. 

Yona ke i mbulu yahlala e kaya. 
Kwabuzwa i ndaba, yati " Kusapi- 
liwe." benga boni ingesiyo ntombaza- 
na ke, \y\ mbulu. Yapuma ne nkosi 
ke, yaya kulala e ndlini yayo. Yati i 
ne sisu, yati : " Ncincinu, ndifun'i 
qwili (*). " Yafika ke i mpuku. La Use 
ko i xego ke, lati : " Yi mbulu le, u 
msila lo ufun* i mpuku wona." Alaxe- 
la noko. 



Kwasa ke, zapinda ke i ntomba- 
zana, zaya kulinda kanjako. Lati i 
xego : " Tsayitsayibom ! nanzo, mgo- 
dwanga. Zayidla i ntsimi kakade, 
zayitshitshela. " Bati bona : " Tsayi- 
tsayibom ! Nanzo, Mabelengambo- 
nge: — 



i 



# 



± 






rjl 



near you, breed of dogs. " The girls 
said : " Tsayitsayibom ! There they 
are near you, Mabelengambonge : 

" VVc have lost our mother, alas ! alas ! 
etc. " (the same as before). 

The old man said : " What is that?" 
So they went home in the evening. 
The old man said nothing. 

As to the mbulu, it had stayed at 
home.They asked it the news. It said : 
" Our health is good yet. " They did 
not see it was not a girl, but a mbulu. 
So it came out with the chief, and 
went to sleep with him in his hut. It 
said it had a belly-ache. Then it said : 
" Ncincinu (s), I want a medicine. " 
Then a mouse came. The old man 
was still there. He said : '' That is a 
mbulu, that tail wants mice ('). " But 
he did not tell anybody. 

Morning came; the girls went again 
to watch. The old man said : '* Tsayi- 
tsayibom ! there they are, breed of 
dogs. It is a long time already that 
they are eating off the garden. They 
are going to finish it altogether."They 
said : " Tsayitsayibom ! there they are 
near you, Mabelengambonge : 



1 



r.. 



ir 



^mi 




5 

mba - nga! 



^^feE-i 



mba • nga • mba • nga ! 
mba - nga - mba - nga ! 
mba • nga - mba • nga ! 
mba - nga • mba - nga ! 
mba • nga - mba • nga ! 
mba - nga - mba - nga ! 
mba • nga • mba - nga ! 



I . Afa^Umx^mboMi(e is the proper nanie of the old m.in. 
a. / qwili, a word ieldoni used, U a synonym of ij^ta, 
y. A^cimcimit seems to tie the proper name of the chief. 
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Silele ma ueiu, mbnngainbAnga ! 
Uiitshise ne ndlu yake, mbangambanga ! 
Sibulcle MIonj;(lonjani, mb.-tngambanga ! 
Simqaqa singqi sake, mbangambanga \ 
Sahamba sifuna ma, mbangambanga ! 
Sahlangana ne mbulu, mbangambanga ! 
Wasihluta mpahia zeiu, mbangambanga ! 
Sihleli lilyeni (') ze linja, mbangambanga 1 " 

Bagoduka. Wati u Mabelengam- 
bonge e nkosini : " Ungandinika nto 
nina, ndokuxelela i nto ? " Yati \ 
nkosi : " Ndinga kunika i nkomo. " 
Wati : " Ndi na mazinywana apina 
o kutya i nkomo ? " Yati : " Ndoku- 
nika i bokwe. " Wati : " Ndi na ma- 
zinywana apina o kutya i bokwe ?" 
Yati : " Ndokunika i nqwemesha? " 
Lati ke i xego ; " Ndi na singqana 
sipina so kiingxiba i nqwemesha ? " 
Yati ke : " Ndokunika u kobo. " 
Wati ke ; " Kauti sibone. " Baluga- 
Icla ke, walutya ke. 



Wall ke: " Eza ntombazana ziti 
zifelwe ngu ma wazo, zahlangana ne 
mbulu, yaziiiluta i ngubo zazo. " 
Kwatwa ke ku la mbulu ; " Ma n 
dimbaze. " Yangena ke e si seleni, 
Agalelwa ke a manzi ashushu kuyo, 
Yasuka yati pundlu e siseleni.yati : 
" Ndiwadle kade a we nkonazana, " 



Kukupela kwayo ke. 



We have lost our mother, alas ! alas ! 

She has burnt herselfwithhei hut, alas! alas! 

We had killed Mlonjalonjani, alaj ! alas I 

liy cutting ofT his hump, alas ! alas I 

We went in search orourmDiher,ala$! alas! 

We met with a mbulu, alas ! alas 1 

He robbed us of our clothes, alas ! alas ! 

Wenowsit inthemangersofdogs,alas!alasF* 

They went home. Mabelengam- 
bonge said to the king : " What will 
you give me, and I will tell you a 
thing ? " The king said : " 1 shall 
give you a cow. " The man said : 
" What remnants of teeth arc left to 
me for eating a cow ? " The king 
said : " I shall give you a goat, " The 
man said : " What remnants of teeth 
are left to me for eating a goat ? " The 
king said : " I shall give you a loin- 
cloth. " The man said : " What loins 
are left to me to gird them with «- 
loin-cloth ? " The king said : " I shall 
give you millet. " The man said : 
" Let us see. " So they poured out 
the millet, and he ate it. 

Then he said : " Those girls say 
that, having lost their mother, they 
went in search of her, and met with 
a mbulu which robbed them of their 
clothes. " So they said to that mbulu : 
" Go and take Kafir corn out of the 
pit. " Then it went into the pit. Hot 
water was poured over it. But it 
jumped out of the pit, saying : " I 
have more than once played tricks 
of young girls. " 

That is the end of it. 



Another version of this t.ile ha; 
Felk-Lore. " It contains no song. 
(a) Mbulu. — The mbulu is a fabulous being, supposed 



NOTES. 

n given by Mr. G. M' Call Theal In his " K-ifir 
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be fond of playing tricks on young girls. Its essential feature is a tail. In all other respects 
it has the appearance of a human being. Some Ka6rs identify it with the Gqon^o^ 
described in the following tale. 

(b) Tsayiisayibom. — In Kafirland the principal occupation of women in summer time 
is to watch over the gardens, so as to prevent the birds, principally a small kind of fmch, 
from eating the Kafir corn which is then ripen intj. Their usual stratagem for driving the 
birds away is merely to make a noise by clapping the hands. The exclamation " Tsayit- 
sayibom ! " is what they are often heard to shout out when they wish to warn one another 
of the presence of birds in various quarters of the field. 

(c) That tail wants mice. — In Kafir lore the tail of the mbulu is supposed to be parti- 
culary fond of mice. In Mr. Theal's version, the episode of the mouse comes, perhaps 
more naturally than here, only at the end of the tale. The people of the place, having 
then been told already by the old man that the supposed girl is a mbulu^ wish to ascertain 
the truth of the assertion, and, to obtain their purpose set snares, in which the mbulu's 
tail gets fast while pursuing mice. 



Tbim Tale. 



A MAGQONGQO NO QAJANA. THE GQONGQOs(a) AND QAJANA (^). 



Kwati ke kaloku i nkomo ze nkosi 
zamita('). Za li shumi. Zazal'c zinye, 
a yazala e nye. Yasika, lo mhla ya- 
zala, yazaU i nkwenkwe. N^u Qaja- 
na i gama la le nkwenkwe. Kwatiwa 
ma kaaluse i nkomo. 

Zati ke i nkomo kusasa zapuma e 
buhlanti. Yati le nkwenkwe : — 

Allegretto (quasi Allegro), 

.JS N 



Once upon a time ten cows of the 
king conceived. All of them calved 
except one. But the day she calved, 
she bore a boy, who received the 
name of Qajana. He was told to 
herd the cattle. 

So in the morning the cattle went 
out of the kraal, and the boy sang : 




Ro - qo • za • ni, ro - qo 
'* Roqozani, roqozani u kuhamba {bis) **. 

Zahamba ke i nkomo, zaya e hla- 
tini. 

Kwati, nxa zityayo, kwafika a 
magqongqo beza kuziba. Wati o 
mnye : " Kodwa uyazazt na ? " Wati 
o mnye : " A ndizazi, siqelile u ku- 
dia a banye a bantu tina. " Wati o 
mnye : " Mna ndiya zazi. " 

Afika ke la magqongqo, aziquba, 



za 



ni 



u 



ku 



ha • Riba Ibis) 



** Ranee yourselves to go, range your- 
selves (bis) ". 

So the cattle left the place, and 
went to the kloof "*. 

While they were grazing, there 
came gqongqos, who wanted to steal 
them. One of them said : " But do 
you know how to manage cattle ? " 
Another said : '* I don't know, our 
own custom is to eat other people. " 
Another said : " I do know. " 

So they came, those gqongqos : 



I. Wall 40rnc KaJir Kr\\t^s a mcv iimi.i1 forntof Ihit uoni 1* zi'mtt,t (Cir. n. 971). 
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azahamba. Azibeta, azibeta, azibeta, 
azibeta, ada asika ancama agoduka. 



Yiyo le nkwenkwc yazigodi 
nkomo, isiti : — 



they tried to drive off the cattle ; 
they beat and beat them, they beat 
and beat, until at last they gave up 
resisting, and went homewards. 

It is that boy who made them go 
home by singing : 




" Roqozani, roqoiani 



Niyabon' u kuba nifile (iis). " 

Utsho e zinkomeni za ko wabo. 
Zahamba ke zaya e kaya zaRka. 
Kwasengwa ngo kuhlwa ke, kwa- 
sciigwa i ntlazana. A zapuma i nko- 
mo. Yati ke : — 



" Roqoiani, roqoiani u kuhamba (i's)" 
(Sung ai befort). 

Zahamba ke zaya e hlatini, zafika 
ke, latya ke c hlatini, 

Afika a magqongqo kaiijako, azi- 
beta, azibeta, azibeta, azibeta. A za- 
liamba. Yati i nkosi ya magqongqo : 
" Kanifune e zi nkomeni, zingabi zi 
no mntu ozitetelayo. " Bafuna ke, 
basukc ke babona le iikwenkwe i ku 
nina, Bati : " Bonga. " Yati yona : 
" A ndikwazi. " Wali o mnye : " Bon- 
ga, ndokuhlaba ngo mkonto lo. " 
Wati ke : — 



" Range yourselves lo go, range your- 
selves (bis). 
You see that you are killed (bis). " 
Thus he spoke to the cattle be- 
longing to his village. So they went 
homewards, and arrived (safely). The 
evening milk was drawn, and the 
morning milk was drawn '*. They 
did not go out. So the boy sang (as 
before) : 

Range yourselves to go, range your- 



selve 



■is)\ 



Then they started, and went to the 
kloof, where they began to graze. 

Again came the gqongqos, they 
beat and beat them, they beat and 
beat. They refused to go. Then the 
chief of the gqongqos said : " Just 
look well among these cows, may be 
there is somebody who directs them." 
So they looked and found that boy 
near his mother. They said : " Spell. " 
He said : " I do not know how to 
spell ". One of them said : " Spell, or 
I shall stab you with this spear. " 
Then he sang : 



^ 



•^m 



i^i^^^f^^psp^^t!^ 
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" Roqozani, roqozani u kuhamba (bis), 

Niya bona u kuba ndifilc (bis), " 

Zahamba ke i nkomo zitinjwa nga 
magqongqo. Yasuka e nye i nkabi e 
nkulu a yahamba.Bati ke: " Kwedini, 
bonga le nkabi. " Yati le nkwcnkwe: 
" A ndikwazi. " Rati ke bona : " U 
ya kwazi. " Yati ke Ic nkwenkwe : — 




5=:*: 






W^^W'^f^% 



" Range yourselves to go, range your- 
selves (bis). 
Vou see that 1 am dead (bis), " 

Then the cattle went, being driven 
away by the gqongqos. But one old 
ox refused to go. So they said : " Boy, 
spell this ox. " The boy* said : " I 
don't know how to do so. " They said: 
" Vou do know. " Then the boy sang. 



\Va • qe - qe - za, 



-V 



wa 



qc 



qe 



ha - mba {his). 



ku 



%-zM- 



z3£EE£h_E:^"S 



/T\ 



U - ya ton' u - ku 

" VV^aqeqeza (*)i waqeqeza u kuhamba (bis), 

Uya bon' u kuba ndifile (bis). " 

Yahamba ke le nkabi. yema kwe 
nye 1 ndawo,bati: " Bonga, kwedini." 
Yati : — 
** Waqeqeza, etc. (the ianu as before). *' 

Yahamba ke, yafika e mlanjeni, 
yafika yema. Bati ke : " Bonga, kwe- 
dini. " Yati ke : — 

" Waqeqeza, waqeqeza u kuwela (bis), 
Uya bon* u kuba ndlAle (bis), " 

Yawela ke, yahamba, bayiquba. 
Yati ya kufika nga se buhlanti, a ya- 
ngena. Bati ke : " Bonga, kwedini. " 
Yati ke le nkwenkwe : — 

*' Waqeqeza, waqeqeza u kungena {bis\ 
Uya bon' u kuba ndifile {bis), " 

{Sutifr as the previous spells,) 

Yangena ke. Batata i ntambo,beza 

kuyixela. Bayirintyela. Yasuka, a ya- 

rintyelcka. Bati : " Bong^^ kwedini. " 

Yati ke : — 



ba ndi - fi • \t{bis), 

'* Take the trouble to go, take that trouble 
(bis). 
Thou seest that I am killed (bis), " 

So the ox went, but it stopped at 
another place. They said : " Spell, 
boy. " He sang : 

** Take the-troublc, etc. {tin same as before)"*. 

So the ox went on ; but, when it 
came to the river, it stopped. They 
said : " Spell, boy. " So he sang: — 

" Take the trouble to cross, take that trou- 
ble (bis). 
Thou seest that i am killed (bis). " 

So the ox crossed the river and 
went on. They drove it before them. 
But when it came near the kraal, it 
refused to go in. They said : " Spell, 
boy. " So he sang : 

'* Take the trouble to go in, take that 
trouble (bis). 
Thou seest that I am killed {bis). ** 

So it went in. They took a riem '", 
in order to go and slaughter it. They 
pulled. But it could not be drawn. 
They said : " Spell, boy. " So he 
sang : 



1. In .inolhcr version of this inio I lienrcl u /a-fe^eta, wliicli is nioro rrjjiil.ir, Uii not \o vn:\\ adairtitl 
to ttic rhythm. 
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" Waqeqeia, waqeqeia u kurintyeleka {bis). 

Uya bon' u kuba ndifile (i/V). " 

Yarintyeleka ke. Bayihlaba apa 

e siswini ngo mkonto, a wangena u 

mkonto. Bati : " Bonga, kwedini. " 

Yati ke ; — 

" Waqeqeia, waqeqeia u kuhlatywa {iis). 

Uy abon' u kuba ndifile {bh). " 

{Sung as Ike previam ipeUs.) 

Wangena ke u mkonto e siswini. 
Bayihlinza ke bayigqiba. A kwatyi- 
\va ne nCwana e ngcingci, baya 
kuyibeka c ndiini. Bona baza ktim- 
ka. Bati baya kuhlamba i sisu e 
Iwandle, bobuya ngo kuhhva. 



Bemka ke, bashiyA i xekwazana (') 
e kaya, !iza kugcina i nyama na la 
nkwenkwe. 

Yasuke ke le nkwenkwc, ba kum- 
ka.yatata (') a mafuta, yawapeka c 
ziko, anyibilika. Yasuke yatata u 
mcepe, yaka e mafuteni, yawanika 
cli xekwazana e shushu. Lati lona : 
'■ Ndakutsha. " Yati yona : " Sela. " 
Lasela, lati ; " Asliushu. " Yati le 
nkwenkwe : " Sela, " ngo msindo, La- 
sela. Yati yona : " Kwazi. " Lati i 
xekwazana : " Hu ! i nkomo ziyem 
ka. " Yapinda yaka kanjako, ingxa- 
mcle u kuba ze linga kwazi u kuteta. 
Yaiita a mafuta, yati : " Kwazi. 



I II MemilKitl Ihe right Ipelling of this word should be i xtrwJia- 
(bought beller (o ipell 11 u 1 heard il pronounced. Ii is derived from 
reminlne iuHiii -flu' nn I ihe diminuiive luffii .onu (591 and 591). 

1. Tjla It Ihe iiiuil proiiuneLiiion of Ihe word which ii commonly w 



■ le (to). 
" Take the trouble lo be drawn, t»ke that 

trouble (bis). 
Thou seest that I am killed {bis). " 

So the ox was drawn. They tried 
to stab it here in the belly with a 
spear. But the spear could not go in. 
They said : " Spell, boy. " He sang : 

" Take the trouble to be stabbed, take 
that trouble {bis). 

Thou seest that I am killed {bis). " 

So the spear went in into the bel- 
ly. They skinned the ox and prepa- 
red it. But not the least bit of it was 
eaten then, they only went to put it 
down in a hut. Then they left the 
place, saying that they were going 
to wash the tripe '^* in the sea '^\ and 
that they would be back at sunset. 

So they started, leaving a little 
old woman at home to watch over. 
the meat and over that boy. 

As soon as they had left, the boy 
took fat, and cooked it at the fire- 
place until it melted. Then taking a 
large spoon, he took out some of it, 
and presented it quite hot to the old 
woman. The woman said : " I shall 
be burnt." The boy said : " Drink. " 
She then began to drink, but she 
stopped, saying r " It is too hot. " 
The boy said with an angry tone: 
" Drink. " She drank. The boy said : 
" Scream (now). " The old woman 
said : " Whew ! the cattle are going 
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Lati : " Awu ! " Yapinda kanjako, 
yati : " Kwaza. " La linga kwazi u 
kukwaza, litshile nga mafuta. Yasuke 
kc le nkwenkwe, yati : — 




_-\ K \ \_ 



off. " He dipped again into the fat, 
w isliing to make her unable to utter 
a sound. He poured it into her 
(throat), then said : " Scream. " She 
said : " Au ! " He did the same once 
more, then said : " Scream. " She 
could not scream, she had been burnt 
by the fat. Then that boy sang : 



za, \va - qc 



\\a - qe - qe 

U - ya bon' u kii 

" Waqcqeza, waqcqcza u kuvuka (his). 



Uya bon' u kuba bemkile (bis). " 
Yavuka ke le nkabi ixeliweyo. 
Yaziquba ke le nkwenkwe i nkomo 
zonke, igoduka nazo. 

Yati, ya kufika nazo e kaya, kwa- 
tiwa :" Be ziye pina lo nyaka wonke?" 
Yati ke yona : " Za zibiwe. " Kwati- 
wa ke : " Ulibele (') yi nto nina we- 
na } " Yati ke : " Nam be ndimkile 
nam. " Kwatiwa ke : " Kulungile. " 

Wona a magqongqo afika c kaya, 
inkomo zingeko. Ati : " Madlcbedlu- 
mbi (2), i nkomo ziye pina? " A kakw- 
azi u kuteta. 



Asuke kc la magqongqo enz' i zi- 
bata. Yaya ke le nkwenkwe, yaya c zi 
bateni, yafika kubanjisiwe i ntaka. 
Yati ke yakulula ke e nye i ntaka, 
yabanjiswa ke ngo mnwe. Yati : " I ! 
ub' i sandla sam siye pina ? " Yatiwa 
go ke nga so, oko kukuti, ziti i zibata 



qc 



za 



u 



ku 



vu - ka {bis- 



-W"^: ^'J^'^W^A 



ba be . niki - le {bis), 
*' Take the trouble to rise again, take that 

trouble (his). 
Thou secst that they arc gone (bis). " 

So that ox which had been slaugh- 
tered rose again Then the boy drove 
all the cattle before him, and went 
home with them. 

When he got home, the people 
said : " Where have the cattle been 
all this long time ? " He said: " They 
had been stolen. ** The people said : 
*• Where were you then ? " He said : 
" I too, I had gone with them. " So 
they .said : " All right. " 

As to the gqongqos, when they 
came home, they did not find the 
cattle there. They said (to the old 
woman) : " Madlebedlumbi, where 
are the cattle ? " But she could not 
speak. 

So they went and laid snares. That 
boy then went where the snares had 
been laid, and found birds caught in 
them, but, while he loosened one of 
them, he was caught himself by one 
finger. He said : " Hce ! Where do 
you want to take my hand to (')? " 



I. This is a parl^riplr. It monn«. lit. " Vou h.-ivint; rl.-l.ixi-d. " 

a. f'liis is the pro|Hr ii.inu- of llu- olil udiiian. ft himiin In. •• luir^ il,.u c.il aiiuthsr |icrMiii ". 1. c. 
•• l-.on);-eai^ ". 
3. I.il. •• Vou ^V\\\ my li.incl ll.ai it nuiv \\o uhiihi-r ' "" 
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zimbambe. Vati : " I ! ub 'e sinye i 
sandia sam siye pi? " Yatiwa go 
ngcsi sandia. Yati ; " I ! 11b' u mlenze 
warn oye pi ! " Yatiwa go ngo mnye 
II mlenze. Vati ; " 1 ! ub' o mnye u 
mlen;n: warn uye pi ?" Yatiwa go nga 
lo mlenze. Yati : " I lub' i ntlokw'am 
iyc pi ? " Yatiwa go nga yo. Yati : 
"I! ub' u mlomo warn uye pi? " 
Yatiwa go nga wo. 



Afika ke a magqongqo a mabini, 
all : " E ! siya mfumaiia namhlanjc 
u Qajana. " Wati : " Ndikululeni ize 
ndife. " Ali : " Hayi, uya kubaleka. " 
Wati ycna 1 " Hayi, a ndisa kubaleka," 
Bamkulula ke. VVati : " Basani i nya- 
nda zc nkuni zibe mbini, ize ndife. " 
Bati : " Hayi, uya kubaleka." Wati: 
" Hayi, a ndukubaleka ('). " Bavuma 
ke bazibasa ke. Wati : " Vutelani no 
babini, ize ndife. " Bati : " Yi nto nina 
lo nto? Ungxamcle 11 kuze ubaleke. " 
Wati : " Hayi, a ndukubaleka. " Bati 
ke, bavutela ke, wabafaka bo babini 
c mlilweni i ntloko. 



zinkomeni za ko ' 



But that hand did '* go ", that is to 
say, it was caught in the snares. He 
said : " Hee ! Where do you want to 
take my other hand to? " He was 
caught by that hand. He said : " Hee! 
Where do you want lo take my leg 
to ? " He was' caught by that leg. He 
said : " Hee ! where do you want to 
take my other leg to? " He was 
caught by that leg. He said : " Hee ! 
where do you want to take my head 
to? " He was caught by the head. He 
said: " Hee! where do you want to 
take my lips to? " He was caught by 
the lips. 

Thereupon came two gqongqos, 
who said : " Aha ! we have caught 
him to-day, this Qajana. " He said : 
" Loosen mc, tiiat I may die. " They 
said : " No, you would run away. " 
He said : " No, I shall no more run 
away. " So they loosened him. He 
said ; " Set fire to two bundles of 
wood that I may die. " They said : 
" \o, you would run away. " He 
said : " No, 1 shall not run away. " 
So they consented and lit the fire. 
He said : " Blow, both of you, that I 
may die. " They said : " What is that ? 
Vou only want to run away. " So 
they blew the fire ; then he sent them 
both into it head-forward. 

Then he said to the cattle of his 
own village ; 




Ni - ya bon' u 



:i bon' u kubn biitshile Hit), " 



hn - tshi - le (*(>). 
R:mK' ynurselvcs lo gn home, rsnf^ your- 
[selves (Wi). 
ou see that lliey are in ihc fire (*w). " 
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Zagoduka ke. Zona i nkomo za 
zibiwe nga magqongqo, waziquba, 
waya nazo e mzini we nkosi ya ma- 
gqongqo. Wafika wati : " Ndafumana 
czi nkomo zibaleka. Ndazinqanda 
ke, ngabi zezenu. " Kwatiwa : " Ewe. ** 
Yati ke i nkosi : " Ma ke uye kuza- 
lusa. " Wemka nazo ke u kuya ku- 
zalusa. Wati ke, a kumka nazo ke, 
wazityoba, wazityoba e milini, wazi- 
tyoba,wazityoba,wazityoba. Wabuya 
ke wati : " Nkosi, le nkomo yandi- 
hlaba, ma yixelwc. '* Yaxehva ke. 
Yati ke i nkosi : " Hamba uhlambe 
eli tumbu e mlanjeni. " Wahamba ke, 
wati ke yena kruntsu. kratya, wati : 
" Qweqwedc! Bonela, sele, i tumbu 
le nkosi a ndilityi. " Wemka ke nalo 
walisa e nkosini. wahamba esiti : 
'* Eyi ! Eyi ! isele yandipanga. '* 
Walinika ke i nkosi, wemka ke, wati 
uya e zinkomeni. 



Wahamba ke, wabona u msi uqu- 
ma nga se hlatini. Waya ke, wafika 
kungeko madoda, i li xekwazana 
lodvva lipeka e nye i nyamakazi.Wati: 
" Molo, makulu ! " Wati : " Maku- 
lu, yopula i nyama le. " Layopula 
ke, bayitya. Wayitya u Qajana le 
nyama ; wati, a kuyitya, wati : *• Ma- 
kulu, kunjanina? Ma senze i ntlonde 
yo kupekapekana. " Lati i xekwaza- 
na : " Ewe. " Lamfaka ke lafaka u 
Qajana e mbizweni. Wavakala u 
Qajana esiti : " Makulu, ndopule. " 
Wamopula kc uninakulu. Walitata 
ke u Qajana eli xekwazana, waliti 
fungu, walifaka kc ngc ntloko c ma- 



So they went home. As to the cows 
which had been stolen by the gqon- 
gqos, he drove them before him, and 
went with them to the kraal of the 
king of the gqongqos. When he came 
to the place, he said : " I have found 
these cows running away, I have 
brought them back, thinking they 
might be yours. *' The people said : 
" Yes. " Then the king said : ** Go 
and herd them. " So he went to herd 
them. When he had gone, he drove 
them deep into the bush, he drove 
them deeper and deeper. Then he 
came back (with one cow), and said : 
" King, this cow is vicious, it should 
be slaughtered. " It was slaughtered. 
The king said : " Go and wash this 
tripe in the river. " He went and bit 
off a piece ; he found it raw ; then 
he said : *' Qweqwede! See here, frog, 
the tripe belonging to the king, I 
cannot cat it. " He took back to the 
king what was left, saying on the 
way : " Oh dear ! dear ! a frog has 
robbed me. " So he handed it back 
to the king, and went away, saying 
that he was going to see the cattle. 
On his way, he saw smoke coming 
up from the direction of the forest. 
So he went in that direction. When 
he came, he found no men there, but 
only a little old woman who was 
cooking venison. He said : " Good 
morning, grandmother. " He added : 
" Grandmother, take the meat out 
of the pot. " So she took it out, and 
they sat down to eat it. Qajana ate 
most of it. When he had done, he 
said : " Grandmother, what do you 
think of this ? Let us play at cooking 
one another. ** The old woman said : 
'* Yes. " So she put Qajana into the 
pot. Soon he cried out, saying : 
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nzini ashusliu. Lati : " Shu ! ndatsha, 
ndopulc, Qajana. " Wati : " Yitsha. " 
Lati : " Hu ! ndats5ia, mnlan'ani Qa- 
jana. " Wati yena : " Vutwa. " Kade 
lisltsha, wafuna i siciko, wacika. La- 
sikc lavutwa kc. Walopula ke, ivali- 
gcuba, waraka le nj'ama yalo e mbi- 
7.eni kanjako. Lc mpalila yalo wali- 
lata, wambata ke, walilala ke. 



Afika ke a madodana. ali ; " ^'o- 
]iula, ma. " Wati : " Hayi, yopulani, 
baiilwana bam. " Bayopiila ke, bayi- 
gqiba.bayitya.Watike wapuma wati: 
" Ndzebc, badla nina. " Basuka, ba 
kiiva lo nto, banifun/.a nge zinja. 
Wafika u miambo uzele, wasuka wa- 
zerza i sikuni. Afika ke a magqo- 
ngqo, lati kc e linyc : "Ma ke sigibise- 
Ic i i^ikuni. " Bazitata kc, bazi^ibiaela 
pcsheya.U Qajana waj^ibiselwa nave, 
Wafika nga peslicya, waKcnza i 
nkwcnkwe kc kanjako. ivati kc : 
" Ndzebc, nandiwcita. " 



" Grandmother, take mc out. " The 
grandmother took him out. Then 
Qajana took her and thrust her head- 
forward into the boilin;^ water. She 
said : " Oh dear ! I am burning, take 
me out of the pot, Qajana, " He said; 
" Burn on. " Slu- .said : " Oh dear ! 
My child Qajana, I am burning. " He 
said : " Get done. " When she had 
been burning a long time, he looked 
for the lid, and covered the pot. So 
the woman got done. Then lie took 
her out, peeled off her skin, and put 
the meat back into the pot. He also 
took her clothes, put them on, and 
sat down. 

When tiie young men came, they 
said : " Mother, take the meat out 
of the pot, '■ He said : " Take it out 
yourselves, my children. " So they 
took the meat out of the pot and ate 
it. Then he went out, saying : " The 
fools ! they have eaten their mother, " 
As soon as they heard this, they 
chased him, setting dogs after him. 
He came to a river which was full, 
he then tiansformed himself into a 
log of wood. When the Gqongqos 
came, one of them said : " Let us 
throw !ogs of wood across. " So they 
took the logs, and threw them over 
to Ilie other side. Qajana was thrown 
also, and thus came to the other side. 
Then he turned himself into a boy 
again, and said : ""Fools ! you have 
helped me across " {*J. 



NOTES. 

',j) — The Ciqoni:qoi. — In Kafir lore ihe GgoHggo (or Konge, or Qongqniigga) isasnn 
of «ilrt tnnn of ihewniKls "iih enrs as long .as n mnn's h.intl, nKvays described m a m.in- 
t,iicr, Hersdis(ingiinlicd from theordinar>-r.i!inibal, Hho in Kafir is ci<lledf::iw. It siriket 
ini: lh.it prntably llit nition iiftlicCrioniiiiii U mil purely f.-iliiiloii«. MyTonga inrormnnti 

.l/.i- ns-iki', and us llicic ,irc no dicks m ilic 1 inij;a |jiiKu.ij;t, llicie is every iippearonce 
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that this word was originally identical with the Ka6r noun a Magqongqo, This again 
may have some connection with the double fact that in ancient Aiabic geographies sever- 
al South-African tribes arc described under the name of Wa-kivokwn ('), and that in 
these same geographies the Wa-kwakwa are considered as being related to the Chi- 
nese ('), who go themselves by the name of Gog and Ma-gog, Further in the same line of 
analogies, the Cape colonists used to call certain semi-Hottentot and semi-Bushmen 
tribes '* Hottentot Chinese " ; and the most remarkable feature of the language of the 
Bushmen is that the words gencially change their meanings by admitting different accents 
somewhat as Chinese does. I wish to draw no conclusion from these coincidences ; I on- 
ly notice them as being not devoid of interest, and as giving some weight to the thought 
that the notion of the Gqongqo may be derived from history. Pursuing the same range 
of ideas, I wonder whether these various words Cqongqo^ Ngoko^ Kwakwa^ Cog^ etc., arc 
not related themselves to the name of the Gogo tribe (Ma-^ogo)^ which is found inland 
from Zanzibar, all the more as the Chinese once occupied an island near the Zanzibar 
coast, and it would be astonishing if their name of C7^^ and A/agog hsid not been pre- 
served by one or other of the tribes that had more intimate connections with them at that 
time. — The long ears of the Gqongqos remind one of the custom which some South- 
African tribes have of stretching the lobes of their ears by means of copper weights. 

W Qajana is one of the most popular heroes of Ka6r lore. The facts related here are 
only a few of his exploits. The very same stories which are told of Qajana are sometimes 
attributed to Hlakanyana, Possibly these two heroes are in reality one and the same. 
They are as it were the Samsons of Kafir lore. The characteristic feature of Qajana is 
cunning and love of revenge. He is not precisely a specimen of courage, and his revenge 
falls mostly on poor old women. This represents unfortunately one of the worst traits in 
the Kafir character. For, as a rule, these people cannot be said to be very respectful or 
kind to old women. They told me themselves that in former times it was not uncommon, 
when women were getting incapable of doing any more work, to send them to draw water 
from the river, and then to make them jump into it. 

{c) The cattle... went to the kloof. — In South-Africa we term kloof z. sheltered valley 
bedecked with trees. This is properly a Dutch word. 

(//) The ei'eniug milk... and the morning milk. — These are common expressions to 
mark the two most important limes of the day (cf. Homer's v^xto; aixoXyclp, //iW, XXII, 
317 ; Oii.^ IV, 841). In Kafirland cows are generally milked first at sunset when they come 
from grazing : they are not milked at dawn, but they are then generally let out of the 
kraal for one or two hours to enj oy in its neighbourhood the short grass that has been 
refreshed by the dew of the night, and it is only after this that they are milked again to be 
led afterwards to more remote and richer grazing grounds. Hence the word i ntlaxoMe, 
or i ntlazana, which means propeily " small grass, " has come to be applied to the time 
of milking cows in the morning. The word kraal is of Dutch origin. The Kafir kraal, 
u buhlantiy is an open round inclosure, sometimes built with stones without mortar between 
them, but more commonly made only with thorn-bushes. 

{e) A riem. — This is another Dutch word. Kafirs have nothing like European ropes. 
The only strong thing of some length they know of for tying or dragging anything is a 
kind of thong or leather strap prepared in a special manner, and in South-Africa called 
a riem. 

(/) Kafirs are particularly fond of the tripe of clean animals. But even those among 
them who make light of the old custom of not eating unclean food, such as pork, monkeys, 
eels, etc., would never for anything in the world touch pig's tripe. 

ig) In the sea. — I have three different versicms of this tale in my hands, and in all 



I. A'u'itu'i is fu»\v llif nimr oflhiil ;irm nf iIm- /junlMv.i r»ii wlm fi Kilrin.iii«r is IhiiIi. TlMff K :ilo in 
Gaz.t(aM<l smulJi of S<»f.il;i ;i InU ^till kiitiwii umlirr the ii.iiiic of Wa kw.xtUHt 
a. I'f. tntruductiun. 
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three of Ihem, it is not in a river, but in 

the iripe of the ox. This, I think, can be 

proper dwelling-places of the Gqongqos 

{h) The conclusion of this lali 



he s-ea that the Gqongqos are supposed lo wash 
explained only by saying that in Kafir lore the 
ire supposed to be somewhere near the sea. 

il others. It is somewhat abrupt. 



But this is one of the characteristic features of most Kafir talcs thai ihey are brought 
lo an end precisely when the hearers would be glad lo hear something more about their 



Fouttb Tale. 



TANGA-I.O-MLIIto('). 
Kwaka kwal^o u mTazi enga hambi 
e mini, aze ahambe c busuku. La 11 
ngu Tanga-lo-mlibo i gama lake la 
kowabo.Watieyakuzekwa yi ndoda, 
ivati ■' a kahambi e mini. " Yati i 
ndoda : " Mziseni noko, anga hamba 
e mini, ahambc ngo kuVilwa. " Yam- 
zeka ke. Waze ke wazala u mntana. 



Yati i ndoda yake nge nye i mini, 
yaya kuzingela. Washiyeka ke lo 
mfazi e kaya, ne xego, ne ntotnba- 
zana. Lati i xego : " Hamba undikc- 
lele a manzl e mlanjeni. " Wati yena : 
" A ndihambi nge mini, ndihamba e 
busuku u kuya c mlanjeni. " Wati ii 
yise : " Ndincede, mnlan'am, nda- 
qauka H ngxano, ndiyafa. " Wati ke 
yena : " Nanga a masi. " Lati i xego : 
" A ndiwafuni. asliushu. " Wati i 
"' Nabu u tywala. " Lati ; " A ndi- 
bufuni, bushushu. " Wati kewatiima 
i ntombazana u kuya kuka c mlan- 
jeni, wati': "A ndihambi emini mna. " 
Yeza nawo ke a manzi i ntombazana, 
Lati i xego ; " Ashushu. " Lati : 
" Hamba undikelele wcna, mntan' 
am, " Wati : " A ndihambi e mini. " 



TANGA-LO-MLIPO ("). 

There was once a woman who 
used never to go out by day, but to 
go out aTterwards at night. Her name 
at home (*J was Tanga-lo-mlibo. As 
she was about to be married to a 
man, she said she could not go out 
by day. The man said ; " Bring her 
all the same to me : she will not go 
out in the daytime, but only after 
sunset. " So he married her, and in 
time she bore him a child. 

One day her husband went to hunt. 
She was left at home with the old 
man (i. e. her father-in-law) and a 
young girl. The old man said : " Go 
to J raw water for mc from the Hver " 
She said ; " I never go out by day, I 
go to the river at night only. " Her 
father (-in-law) said : " Have pity on 
me, my child, I am panting with 
thirst, I am dying. " She said : " Here 
is sour milk ('). " The old man said ; 
" I do not want it, it is too hot. " She 
said 1 " Here is Kafir beer {") " He 
said : " I do not want it. it is too hot. " 
So she sent the little girl to go and 
draw from the river, saying ; " I can- 
not go myself by day. " So the girl 
came back bringing water. But the 
old man said : " It is too hot. Go and 
draw for me yourself, my child. " She 
said : " I cannot go out by day. " 
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Wade wahamba u Si-hamba-nge- 
nyanga, washiya usana e kaya. Waya 
ke ecatazela, wafika c mlanjeni.Waka 
ngo mcepe, wasuke watshona. Waka 
ngc mbiza, yasuke yatshona. Waka 
ngc sitya, sasuke satshona. Waka 
ngo mpanda, wasuke watshona. Waka 
nge qiya, yasuke yatshona. Waka 
nge sikaka, sasuke satshona. Wasuke 
wenjcnje waka nge sandF esi, watsho- 
na naye wonke. 



Ushiye u sana Iwake e ndlini e 
ntombazaneni. Waze ke wavakala lo 
mntana elila. Yasuke i ntombazana 
yamsa e mlanjeni. Yafika, a yabona 
u nina. Yema nga pczu ko mlambo, 
yati : — 



Andantino, 



At last Si-hamba-nge-nyanga (the 
walker by moon-h'ght) went, leaving 
her babe at home. She went tottering 
all the way. When she reached the 
river, she tried to draw with a large 
spoon ; it sank. She tried to draw with 
a pot ; it sank. She tried to draw with 
a basket (') ; it sank. She tried to draw 
with a jug; it sank. She tried to draw 
with her kerchief ; it sank. She tried 
to draw with her apron ; it sank. Fi- 
nally she did thus, dipping this hand 
of hers ; she sank herself with her 
whole body. 

She had left her babe at home in 
the hands of the little girl. After a 
time the child was heard crying. 
Then the girl took it to the river, 
but she did not see the mother. She 
then stood on the bank of the river, 
and sang thus : 



^mi 







U-ya li • la, u-ya li - la, uni-nta-n'-a-ko, S'-ha-mba-nga-nya-nga. U-ym-li • nga. 



nje 
la 



ni, 
nje 



Pu - ma e mla 

Umnta - n*a • kw • e • li 

Vel'u - ze ku • ma - nyi - sa 
** Uya lila, uya lila u mntan' ako, Sihamba- 

nga-nyanga (') (bis). 
Puma e mlanjeni, Sihamba-nga-nyanga, 

U mntan' akw' elila (») nje, Sihamba-nga- 

nyanga. 
VeP uze kumanyisa, Sihamha-nganyanga. " 

Yatsho ke i ntombazana. Wati ke 
yena u mfazi, waveia ke e sizibcni. 
Wati, nx' aza kupuma e mlanjeni, 
wati : — 



w 



(ter). 



Si - ha-mba - nga > nya - nga. 
Si - ha-mba - nga - nya - nga. 
Si • ha-mba - nga • nya - nga. 

** He is crying, he is crying, thy child, Si- 
hambanga*nyanga (bis). 

Come out of the river, Sihamba-nga-nyan- 
ga, 

As thy child is cr>'ing thus, Si-hamba-nga- 
nyanga. 

Show thyself, and give him thy breast. Si- 
ham ba-nga-nyanga. " 

Thus the girl spoke. The woman 
then showed herself in the pool, and 
before coming out of the river, she 
sang thus : 



I. Here w^iwv* »« used wiihout iu article *. Iloncc St.Mnmh.tM.;aMyam:;,i. wlicrcas %kc hud aliuvc .Vi- 
a. Contruction for u mmtama um^o rtita. 
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U - ti IT 
Ndi - pu ■ me e mla - nje 



=11= 



Nde mi - we nga - bom, 

Pe - lu - lu pe - lu - lu, 

Ndc - tm ■ we ngu- hn ■ imi, 

!>e - lu - lu pc - 211 - lu, 

U-niii-lu-ine a ma-nii e - mi - i>i, 

A-i)di S'lia - mba nga^nya • iig;!, 

U'ndi lu - nie nga-ngo ca, 



A - kii - m ■ si ku yi - se, 

" Uti Ilia ndiii ni, Noiand;i-Ia-iidlovu l'^: 

Ndipume e mlanjcni, Noianda-la-iidlovu ? 

Ndeniiwe ngaboni, Nolanda-la-ndlovu, 

I'dulu peiulu, No(anda-Ia-ndlovii. 
Ndenziwe ngu baivo, Noianda-la-ndlovu. 

Peiulu pezulu, Nnianda-la-ndlovii. 

[ndlovu, 
A ndi Sihamba-ucanyanga, Notaiida-la- 

L'ndiiume nga ngoca, Notanda-Ia-rdlovu, 

Pezulu peiulu, Notandada-ndlovu. 
Beta ngo cana, Notanda-la-ndlovu, 

Pernlu peiulu, Notanda-la-ndlovu. 

A kumsi ku yise, Nolanda-la-ndlovu - " 

W'atsho u Si-hamba ngc-iiyanga. 
Wapuma ke e mlanjeiii, wamanj-isa 
lo inntana, wabc wangcna c manziiii. 
Wati :'■ Uz' unga baxcleli a bantu b'e 
kaya u kuba lo mntana ke ndama- 



No 
No 


- la - nda 

■ la - nda 


la 

la 


ndlo 
ndlo 


[i£:|i 


^E*EgE-^L,i 



^11=^11 



nyij 



luka ke 



titomba; 



No - ta-nda - la-ndlo 
No - la-nda ■ la-ndlo 
No - ta-nda- la-tidlo 
No ■ Ta-nda ■ ta-iidio 
No - la-nda - la-ndlo 
No - la-nda ■ la-ndlo 
No . ta-nda- la-ndlo 
No - la-Lida- la-ndlo 



No - 
No - 






■ndlo 



" What dosi ihou w 



ine 10 do, Noianda- 
f la-ndlovu ; 



That I should come out of the river, No- 

[tanda- la -ndlovu ? 

My fale has been brought about intention- 

[ally, No-landa-la-ndlovu. 

Above and above, No-tanda-la-ndlovu. 

It has been brought about by my father, 

[No-tanda-la-ndlovu. 

Above and above, Notnnda-Ia-ndlovu. 

Me >ein nie for "aier in ihe daytime, No- 

[tanda- la- ndlovu. 

Am I noi the Walker-by-moonlight, No- 

[landa-la-ndlovu? 

He sent me as if with a stick, No-ianda-Ia- 

[ndlovu, 

Above and above, No-tanda-la-ndlovu. 

lieat the child \vith rushes, No-tandla-la 

[ndlovu, 

Above and above, No-landa-la-ndlovu. 

Why dost thou not take him to his father, 

[No-landa-la-ndlovu ? " 

ThusSi-hamba-nge-nyanga spoke. 

Then she came out of the river, gave 

her breast to the child, and went back 

inco the water. Slic said : " Do not 

tell the people at hojne that I did 

give my breast to the child. " 

The girl went h<.me back. Night 
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Kwahlwa ke, kwasa i mini, kwaba 
nge ntlazane, walila u mntana. Yam- 
sa ke i ntombazana ku nina kanjako. 
Ycma nga pezu ko mlambo, yati: — 

** Uyalila, uyalila, etc. (the same as before). " 
VVavela ke u nina e sizibeni, wati : 

" Uti ma nditi ni, etc. (the same as before). " 

VVapuma ke, wamanyisa lo mnta- 
na, wabe wangena e manzini, wati : 
" Uz' ungatsho u kuti ndamanyisa e 
kaya. " 

Yagoduka ke i ntombazana, yaya 
e kaya no mntana. Kwabuzwa : '' Lo 
mntana umnika nto nina ? " Yati : 
" Ndimnika u kutya. " Kwatiwa : 
" Hayi, xela. " Yati ke yona i nto- 
mbazana : " Wanyisiwe ngu nina. " 
Wati ke u yise : " Ub* cpumile e 
mlanjeni ? " Yati ke yona : " Ewe. " 
Yatsho ke yalila no yise. Wati u yise: 
" Ze sihambe ne ntambo ngo mso. 
siye kumrola, simrolele apa. " 



Kwati ke, kwa kusa, yahamba i 
ntombazana na madoda, yaya e mla- 
njeni. Yema pezu ko mlambo kanja- 
ko, yati : — 



came, then dawn, then full daylight, 
and then the child began to cry. So 
the girl took him back to his mother. 
Again she stood on the bank, and 
sang (as before) : 

" He is crying, he is crying, etc. •' 

So the mother showed herself in 
the pool, and sang (as before) : 

** What dost thou want me to do, etc. " 

Then she came out, gave her breast 
to the child, and went back into the 
water, saying: " Do not tell anybody 
at home that I have given him the 
breast. " 

So the girl went home back carry- 
ing the child. This question was ask- 
ed : " What do you give to that 
child ? " She said : " I give him focxl 
to eat." The people said : " Impos- 
sible, tell the truth. " Then the girl 
said : '' He has been suckled by his 
mother. " So the father said : " Then 
she came out of the river ? ** The girl 
said " Yes ", and she shed tears to- 
gether with the father. The father 
said : '' Let us go with riems to-mor- 
row, to drag her hither. " 

So on the following morning the 
girl went with the men in the direct- 
ion of the river. Once more she stood 
on the bank and sang thus : 



i 



5^^M^^i^^©-^i^^^i 




U-ya li - la, uy;i li - la, umnta-n'-a-ko, S'-ha-mba-nga-nya-nga. U-ya-li • nga. 




l?is:H-:,^^^M^&-2E3=f=iSM 



(6 lima). 



Pu - ma c mla-nje 

We - nzi we nga 

Pe • zu • lu pe - zu 

Wa-tu-nywa a ma-nzi c mi 

Ka-nt'u-ngu SMia-mba nge nya 

U mntan' ak'u • ya - li 



ni, Si • ha-mba-nga • nya • nga. 
bom, Si • ha-mba-nga • nya - nga. 

lu. Si • ha-mba-nga • nya • nga. 

ni, Si • ha-mba-nga • nya • nga. 
nga. Si - ba-ml>a-nga • nya - nga. 

la, Si • ha*mba*nga • nya • nga. 
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" Uya lila, uya lila, u mnian' ako, Sihamba- 

nga-nyanga (bit). 
Puma e mlanjeni, Sihamba-nga-nyanga, 

Weniiwe ngabom, Sihamba-nga-nyanga, 

Peiulu peiulu, Sihamba-nga-nyangn. 
Waiunywa a manii c mini, Sihamba-nga- 

nyanga. 
Knnii u ngu Sihamba'nga-nyanga, Siham- 

ba-nga-nyanga. 
U mtan' ako uya lila, Sihamba-nga-nyanga." 

Aknpuma. Emka ke a madoda. 
Vasala i ntombazana, yati : — 



" He is crying, he is crying, ihy child, Si- 

hamba-nga-nyanga (bis). 
Come out of the river, Si-hamba-nga-nyan- 



Thy fate has been brought about ii 
ally, Si-hamba-nga-nyanga, 

Above and above, Si-hainba-nga-nyanga. 

Thou H-asi sent for water in the daytime, 
Si-hamba-ng.i-njanga. 

Vet thou art the Walker-by-moonlight, Si- 
ham ba-nga-nyaiiga. 

Thy child is crying, Si-hamba-nga-nyanga." 
The mother did not come out. So 

the men went away. The girl remain- 
ed behind, and sang again : 



" U mnlan' ako uyalila, Sihamba nga 

Vel' uie kumanyisa, Sihamba-nga-nyanga. " 

Wapuma wamanyisa u nina, wabc 
wangena e manzini. Yagoduka ke le 
ntombazana. 

Yafika yati : " Uke wapuma e niva 
kwenu. " 

Kwasa ke.yaya i ntombazana,yaya 
na madoda kanjako. I ntombazana 
yahamba pambili, a madoda ahamba 
nge mva kwe ntomba7.ana. Afika ke 
a madoda, azimela. Yema i ntomba 
zana nga pezu ko mlambo kanjako 
yati ; — 
" Uyalila, uyalila, etc, (Ihe tame as the r/-ii 

Wavela u Si-hamba-ngc-nyanga, 
wall : " Ndi ma manwele. Ndiyoyika 
ngali uzc na bantu. " "\'ati le nto 
mbazana : " Hayi, andizanga na ba 
ntu. " Wapuma ke wamanyisa, Wa 
bonwa csamanyisa nga madoda 
Yasukc i ndoda yake yati ruquruki 



^s?^^g^=| 



a, Si - ha - mba-nga - nya - nga. 

a. Si - ha- mba-nga - nya - nga. 

" Thy child is crying, Si-hamba-nga-nyan- 

[g.->. 

Show thyself, and come lo give him the 

[breast, .Si-hamba-nga-nyanga. ' 

The mother then came out, gave 
her breast to the child, and went 
back into the water. The girl went 
back home. 

When the girl came, she said : 
" She (the mother of the child) came 
out after you had gone. " 

Morning came. The girl went back 
with the men as before. She walked 
in front, and Ihe men walked behind 
her. When these came near the river, 
they hid themselves. The girl stood 
again on the bank of the river, and 
sang: 



" He 



ying, e 



Hikt 



\_prtcediHg day} 
Si ■ hamba - nge - nyanga showed 
herself and said : " I feel my hair 
standing on end upon my head. I fear 
you have come with other people. " 
The girl said ; " 1 have not come 
with anybody. " Then the mother 
came out and oave her breast to the 
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nge ntambo e mqaleni. Bamrola ke 
bambekisa e kaya c ndlini. 



Kwa u mlambo wahamba nawo, 
ulandela lo mntu ubanjwcyo. Scza i 
siziba sahlala e zantsi ko mzi. Kwaya 
kutengwa i zinto e zintsha, nc ziko- 
tilc, nc qiya, ne lokwe, ne kumtye. 
Zabekwa ke e mlanjcni. Sahlala, 
asemka. Yati yeza i nkomo c bomvu 
ibaleka, yaya e sizibeni, yabuya le 
nkomo. Sahlala ke i siziba. 



Wati u Si-hamba-ngc-nyanga : 
" Tumani u mntu u kumxelela u ma 
u kuba ndatshona e mlanjcni. " 

Kwatunywa i nkabi. Yati ya kufika, 
yati i ndoda ka Si-hamba-ngc-nya- 
nga : " Nkabi. ndikutumc na? " Yati 
" Mmo. *' Kwatiwa nku, yabctwa 
yapuma ke. 

Yatunywa i bokwe. Kwatiwa, ya 
kufika:" Bokwe, ndikutumc na? " 
Yati : " Me. " Kwatiwa nku. yabc- 
twa, yapuma ke. 

Yatunywa i nkuku. Kwatiwa : 
" Nkuku, ndikutumc na ? " Yati : 
" Ewe. " Kwatiwa : " Uye kuti nina } *' 
Yati : " Ndiya kuti : — 

AlU^ntto. 



child. She was then seen by the 
men. Her husband rushed up, and 
threw a rope round her neck. So they 
dragged her, and brought her home 
into the hut. 

Hut the river also went along, fol- 
lowing the person who had been sei- 
zed. The pool went to fix itself at the 
foot of the kraal. The people went to 
buy new things (^), tinvessels, an 
apron, women's clothes, and crocke- 
ry. They were put into the river. 
But it remained there, and would not 
go away. Then a red cow came run- 
ning, and went into the pool ; but it 
came back, and the river did not 
move. 

Si-hamba-ngc-nyanga said : " Send 
somebody to tell my mother that I 
sank down into the river. " 

The people wanted to send an ox. 
When it came, the husband of Si- 
hamba-ngc-nyanga said : '' Bullock, 
shall I send thee ? " The ox only 
bellowed. So they struck it, and it 
went out. 

Then they wanted to send a goat. 
As it came, somebody said : '* Goat, 
shall I send thee ? " It only said : 
" Bay ! *' They struck it, and it went 
out. 

Then they wanted to send a cock. 
Somebody said : " Cock, shall I send 
thee ? " The cock said " Yes. " The 
people said : " And what wilt thou 
say? " The cock said : *' I shall say : 



pEE^^-= 



.V. 



rapido. 






L_«.-A, 



mm 



X 



:3t: 



i 



(Ur). 



Ndi • za 

Tanjja - lo - mli 
II • isho • ni • 
" Ndiz.a kubika 
Tongalo-inlibo utshonile, 
Ulshunile e mlanjcni. " 



ku 
bo u 
le e 



• tsho 
mla 



ka 

le. 
ni. 



bi 
- ni 
njc 
I come tu report 
That Tanga-lo-mlibo has sunk down, 
Sunk down into the river. " 



«« 
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Si- 



Kwatiwa :" Kiilungiie. " Yaha 
ke. Yati ya kufika ku lo m/.i k; 
hamba-nge-nyanga, kwatiwa : " Uti 
nina ? " Vati : — 



They said : " All right. " So it went 
away. When it reached the birth-ptace 
of Si-hamba-nge-nyanga, tlie people 
said : " What hast thou to say ? " It 
sang : 




nga 



" Kulukukiiku : 

Ndi nkuku (') nje, 

A ndi nkiiku ya kube(\va. 

Ndi?o kubika 

Tanga-lo-mlibo utshonile, 

Utshonilec mlanjeni. 

Unga ndibulali nje {bis). " 

Yat-iho k-e i nkuku, walila u yisc 
ka Si-hamba-nge-nyanga. Wati ii 
nina, a kuva, wati : " Hamba siye c 
mlanjeni ku lo mntana wetu, sika- 
ngele u kuba simtenge nga nto nina. " 
Bahamba kc. bafika ku !o ndoda ka 
Si-hamba-nge-nyanga, bati :" Kuxe- 
hve i nkomo e mdaka, ifakwe c 



mlanjeni 



Kwaxehva ke i nkomo c mdaka, 
yafakwa kc e mlanjeni. Semka ke i 
siiiba, saya kulilala e ndaweni yaso. 



Ipelile ke, 



- Ii nje (tis). 

" KuUikukuliu I 
I nm a cock as you see, 
I am not a cock to be bcalen. 
1 have con\e lo reporl 
That Tanga-lo-mlibo has sunk doitn, 
-Sunk do«n into the river. 
Do not chase me in this way {Ai'i). " 

Thus the cock spoke. The father 
if Si-hamba-nge-nyanga shed tears. 
Her mother, when she heard this, 
said : " Let ui go towards the river 
to that child of ours, that we may 
see how we ma\' buy her back. " So 
they went. When they came to the 
place of that husband of Si-hamba- 
nge-nyanga, they said ■ " A black 
cow must be slaughtered, and thrown 
into the river. " 

Then a black cow was slaughtered, 
and thrown into the river. Then the 
poo! went offback to its proper place. 

That is the end of the story. 



specimens of Kafir Folk-Lore. 32 1 

NOTES. 

(ti) fitnga lo'inlibo. — This is one of llic most popular talcs in KaBrland. I have my- 
self collected six different versions of it. Here I give the fullest of the six. A version differ- 
ent from every one of mine has been published by Mr. Theal in his " Kafir Folk-Lore^ " 
pp. 56-66. The most peculiar feature of Mr. Theal's version is an introduction explaining 
how it happened that Tanga-lo-mlibo could not go out in the daytime. 

{b) Her name at home. — This name is opposed to that of Si-hamba-n^e-nyanga^ which 
this woman is going to receive at her new home. It is very common with Kafirs to have 
different names in different places. They are particulary careful to assume a new name 
when they ^o to work for white people, in order that their master may know as little 
as possible concerning their antecedents. Hence, among other causes, the great difficulty 
which is sometimes experienced in identifying thieves. 

ic) Sour milk. — This is the principal food of every Kafir who has a sufficient number 
of cattle. It is nothing else than coagulated milk from which the whey has not been remov- 
ed. It is kept in skin-bags, which men alone are allowed to touch, and which are well 
shaken in order to break the little lumps, whenever milk is poured out of them. Every 
time the cows are milked, the fresh milk is poured into these bags, where, mixed with 
the old milk, it ferments rapidly without any further trouble. Sour milk is the most 
refreshing drink Europeans can have in South-Afrika. 

(ti) Kafir beer, — Kafir beer is the same as the Abyssinian doorah. The ordinary kind 
is made out of Kafir corn, which is a kind of sorgho. The corn is first soaked in water, 
then left to sprout until the sprouts are nearly half an inch long. Then it is spread out in 
the sun to dry. When quite dry, it is mixed with an equal quantity of corn that has not 
sprouted. The women then kneeling before a flat stone a little hollowed out pound this 
corn on it with a small oval stone. The malt thus obtained is cooked in water till it boils, 
and left to stand in barrels for a day or two. Over night a little malt that has been kept is 
thrown over the liquid, to set it into fermentation. The following day the beer is strained 
through a small bag of wicker-work, which allows most of the substantial elements of 
the flour to pass with the liquid. The beer thus prepared, though a little sour, is a beve- 
rage not to be despised. Of course it cannot be kept more than two or three days. Kafir 
women are often valued as wives according to the quality of the beer they make. Some 
Kafirs have the bad taste to pour some bottles of brandy into their barrels of beer. This 
certainly does not improve it. 

(/) Shi dipped a basket, — Kafirs know how to make wicker-work baskets, which, not 
leaking in the least, may be used to hold not only milk, but even water. 

(/) Thi people went to buy ntw things, — Undoubtedly this is a sentence that does 
not belong to the original version of this tale, as it mentions several objects which the 
natives have learned to know of only through Europeans. It shows how Kafir lore is 
being transformed under new conditions of life. 
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N. B. The niinil>cr.> wlucli .ire prcccikvl I'V p. icfcr l.> the I'.ij^cs in ihc A|>|>cn«Iiccs. Those in 
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/4, how prcjnounceil, (>. 

- * • -/ J' 

- how change' 1 I'el'ie a vowel, 

240. 

when acceiiled, yCx). 
It, .uncle, J17. 
a, el.is-ilier, 337, 535. 
/, pi.Munin.Ojg ,tJ50, 051,737, 

NSS, <>«>5-ifx)3. 
.1, lelalive p.irncie, 71S, 7J3, 

724,7^'- 

r, aiuili.iry, S75. S^j-yio. 

,1, prep.)>iiion, 570, 573. 74jf 

740. 
./, conjunclinn, 7S5. 
«/, piclixed lu various pronouns, 

812, 814, 820« 821. 
•i/, verbal ending;, 83J. 842-854. 
alHjve, 133. 530, 533*, 54i, 

5««U). 
Almlfeda, 110. 

aoundani, 001*. 

Abyssinian tribes, orii^in of, yj. 

Ar« KM, 301-312. 

- lis inllucncc on ihc f«irms of 

ihc wurci:>, 444. 

— iis clicci wlicn transi>OM;il, 

4625(1), 559. 
accuNtomeil, 1075. 
actions, 454. 
ADJECTIVES, 600-634. 

— remlercil by relative, or jx»- 
scftsivc expressions, 778-780. 

AhVERii^, 873, 1080. 

affinity, how clo»e 'i»ciwcen ti)e 

various Bantu lanj^ua^es. 240. 
atTirinativc clauiKrs, 832. 
afterwards. 1 01*). 
-a^»a, verbal sutlix, 870. 
aj;ain, 1012-1015. 
a«ieti, 67. 
a^ent, n.inie of, atier passive 

v«;ri»s, 589, 1042 ( X. /»'. ). 
agylutinaiive l.in«ju..j^es. lob. 
A|;iKuinlia, At;i'4ynii i. «y. 
aj;rcc, to. 1084. 
agriculture, 454- 

^^f* 377- 

it-i'u, auxiliary. <}0o. 

•ij/"//, \erbal sntlix. S7»». 

-rtA*, verii.d suHix, 1 031. 1 037. 

alive, Oui ". 

all, 130, |t)|, 2V». Si.»..Si_». 



altme, 250, 6l4-8lS. 

aluiij;. 504. 

All II \l:Ki, 3-38. 

alrea<ly, 987, <^jl. 992, lol(>. 

1017. 
also, o«;i, 819-82 ;. 
alw.ivs. 8lu. 
.unidsi, 758-70;. 
anion-. 554. 503. 5'>5, 75S.70 3. 
-.///./, iiouiinal siiiii\, j^iS, 5«>j. 
a fill, verbal sullix. 1057, 10VS4. 
ancieni, Ooi*, 230. 
and. 570, 97'. 972, 039- 
.Vnder.Mjn, on certain nuns, / v. 
-a//fl: .^ 803. 

a/f;'i;, pre|>oMtion, 570. 
-ti//^'<;, verbal .suMi\, 833, 870. 
Ani;a/.idja languaj^e, 212. 
.Vn^jol.i cluster of lan;;uages. /y. 
-- >ources for its study, ^j. 
Angola language, 

- ii> phonetic leaturcs, 140- 1 58. 
•- its article, 317, 321. 

- - how Its |)urity h is been pre- 
served, <^y. 

iifn.\ 803, 804. 

animal, 525. 

animals, names of, 358,401, 4S3. 

ankle, 402. 

another, 827-829. 

answer, to, 128. 

anl-hill, 491, 503(9). 

any one, 813. 

•itnyt.\ 803. 

ap|K\ar, to, 1058-1(^61. 

Al ri.l« AIIVK VKki:>, I0f>5-1072. 

Arabic words in .Swahili, 85. 

Arabs in Africa, S:-';^. 

-an, nominal suflix, 5«;2. 

arm, arms, 81, 179, 230, 232, 
414. 4*i2*, 408, [2>. 484. 

armlel, 482. 

arrive. i.», 52*, 105. 

arrow, arrows, 09. 180,372. >23 

AU I l« I K — 

- I'.s jiiriMs and ii>i-. 317 321 
-- bili'fe relative rl.tiise 774. 

77^, 777. 

- m I lerer 1, oif», 02 ;. 

- in < ..Uiila, III. 
Ill N).iuibu, I IM. 

ii< •! Iiiiiitd in Sw .ihih, S ). 
-how* ioiiibiiiol With Mili'r 



p.'.itiolo-, 572. 

- it> oiij^uj. M30. 
ulilni.ll .ibjt<-is. 372 .\ij\. 

•In 57", 9» b 
as il, 780. 

ashc-*, 420. 

asU, to, lio, 20'». 

aspirati«'ii,ri pl.icin^; a snpj,ic.>-> 

el coils. man! , 2<>S. 
assimilation ol vo\\els, 2 pi-25^, 

2U^\, 270, 277, 2«>J,0I2. 
assimilation, pred>iminant 111 

llaniu, 2<^j. 
•It. 505. 
at la.si, 929. 
at ni^^ht, 556. 
•if//, nominal suttix, 592. 
.iii}4incntative nouns, 425-42vS, 

4 JO. 
authority, 458. 

AL'MI lAKIKS, 873-1018. 

- their j;eneral meaning;, 10S5. 

- when they must In; separated 
Iroiii the principal verb, 8<)2 
(\. A'.; 

.\\ at line lanj;ua^e, 598. 

awake, lo, 173, 179, §074. 

axe, 504*, 525. 

Araiiia, ».V,'. 

-<?;/, nominal sulVix, 592. 

azuVf i>erNonal prun<iuii, 639* 

A', how pronnuncetl, 7. 
C. 1 79- 

- ./. 221. 

J/, 240, 804. 

- A^Cl, 479. 

- /\ 14'i. 

— //; 214. 

>tij»pr<.ssed, 81, 95, 100, 139, 
179, 182, 232. 279. 
M. f:la»siiicr, 322'J05. 

I's tiaiisioimatious, 3 54 3'ji , 

- J!. Use. ;42 >54, 357 >'-'■' 
— Its cl\ iiiolojjj . yt2 3«i4. 

'i/. ii'.Mlue «l.is''iliei, 53.N. 

/.I, pri'.'..>un. «>;*>, 7l^■. 
/. .i;iMb..i). 977. 976, v\^. 
I(ii2. 

/' /, » ••pill I, I02S. 

r>.i-biu-, r>a mbal.i, Iki'iisuiidu, 
|: I loisi , rie., %ec I'Ui , 
.Nlb.il.t, N'suiidti, l\«il.«-. •! . 
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bai.)-. 4S0, 504. 5J;, 


IlilK- bnfjii^He, /v. W- 


im.ler 


bn^li, 174. 3oS. j6(.-, 3S415I. 


— ii. laioii^iic rcaliiTc^. (iZd'i. 




ImA, .-..Iv., ioii-roi5. 




(■.", a>\><i 


I'nil. 94, 129, 131, [30, i()]. 


"'t'br}. -. / 




J'n;"',43^. 


/.,/., ':.uMliri.''?ol*'. '1014. 


l.llU.du. 


luike, lu. Sijl). 


- /'ill, 792''. 




Ii..n.l.b4',.^.,,37. 


biml, 1.., I0S2, 10X3, 




Ibrln b-v-ir..-r 


W,x.\. (.S. <2.}. Ij3. 3^ 3SS, 
415. 5o°.5°4.52p.S3i,5=3. 


i-ii.iJi, J 




biTil- III ilic Kniir (.■:ir<lL'n». 


)>urs. t'f 




!'■ JOj' 


llll>lnu,i: 


an.4licr. /..-. 


lii^i Innnusnu. 62-f.;, 
I'iit 52*. 






bhick, r>34, 6;6, 77^ 


- (iKil 


-Ihtiriligaiicc', jj-. 


l-bcki»:in. :3;. 


l'U>. K- 


- lliuir Uli'Mliiri.-, /fF.;r,., 


Iitniil.vi, 4i>4' 




— lliuii .lilleicntu fr..iii llollfli. 


111...!.,.,-, 7. /„..,,«. 






-liis(..,miaiw.. <,nmmi-. 
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, 1 .'='■.■ 




7/. /..(•. 


Mm'', 12S. 




I.aiibjli.liii.-, !6(j. 


\Am:\. 2i;. iM. 




/w. Sci>.ilk «..t.!, 304. 


/■t> /ir.,, /, 303 




buvkeib riiiii>ni: Knriii. i>- ul- 
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/.7f = /. 20J 
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.'■-, u-Liaiilic. J39, jyb. 
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- /■■ 


/^! rclalKoprlitu'. 7iB'/ 
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A' 
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- - .\. 



1'I7. 2' 5. 



'3- 575. 5»0- 
. M4S19. 



bl-VI, 


47'- 


7\ ■ 


U-- 


■. 461 


(-i>. 
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, 107- 


, 5si 
■.'5S 


SJJ 


>, lof.5. 

01- 


I7J. 
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. ■t55- 
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11. 31=. 
20. 2 v- 
7t, SSJ. 
, t4^. 


72. 377- 
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. cKk., 3S3-,seecn«. 
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chest. 147. 49»*» 503 (S)- 

chi^ classifier, 492. 

(hiy nominal prefix, 354. 

rAi, pronoun, 639*. 

chickens, 456. 

chief, chiefs, 322*. 365 ( I, 2), 

502. 
chiefs (deceased), 365 (6). 
chieftain, 131. 
chief-town, g. 
child, chiUlren, 122, 161, 210, 

229, 322*, 332, 365 (5), 512, 

5S4» p. 294 (y). 

chin, 131, 49r, 500, 502, 

503 (3). 
chinaware in South-Africa, q4. 

Chinese in South«Africa, 97, 

P- l^l- 
CHIV= PHE, 203. 

Chwana clu>tcr of languages, 

— sources for its study, 61. 
Chwana language, passim, 

- ils phonetic feature*. 169- 
20S. 

— its affinity with Mozambique 
and Mj^jngwc. 12, 

— ils peculiar sounds, 32. 

— its suppressed nasals, 59, 
419. 

— its want of purity, 581 (l). 
Chwana tril>es, origin of, 97. 
CI = S/ = S£, 1 38. 

Cl'ZI class of substantives, 

491.503. 
<-/, classifier, 491*503. 

— its transformation, 492*495. 

— ils use, 497-501. 

— its original meaning, 502, 

994. 
ri, connective pronoun, 639*. 

ri, relative particle, 718*. 

ri, referring to a substantive 

understood, 781. 
ri, conjunction, 787. 
a, auxiliary, 986, 987, 994. 
Ciboko cluster of languages, 

'4' 

— sources for its study, ^2. 
Ciloba, p. 294 (r). 
Cilumbu, the chief, p. 285. 
circumcision, 86^ p. 300. 

CLASSES OF SUBSTANTIVES, 

3I3» 314. 
classiBcation of the Bantu Ian* 

guagcs, 12-15. 

CLASSIFIERS — 

— their nature, 314, 830. 

— their number, 41. 

— their forms, 314, sqq. 

— their importance, ^9, 42. 

— their obliteration m Mpon* 
gwe, 218. 

— their use before adjectives 
and numlnrrs, G04. 

— undcrstoiKl, 3S9, 390. 
clay, 440*, 4O1 (4). 
clay, red, 626. 
cleanse, to, 1082. 
clicks, 4, 4, 35*38, 120. 



cliff, 485. 

climb, to, 70. 

climb up, to, 1073. 

close to, 563. 

cloth, clothes, 162, 372, 404. 

clothe, to, 1074, see dress. 

cloud, 420. 

cob, 491*, 500. 

cock, 358 (misspelt coq). 

cock's comb, 484. 

cocoanut, 419. 

cocoanut tree, 371. 

coffee, 406. 

cold, 69, 73, 77, 137, 142, 405. 

come, to, 52*, 94, 126, 129, 

136, 141 (2), 225, 837. 
come back, to, 1012. 
come for, to, 1067. 
come near, to, 1 07 5. 
come out, to, 115, 173, 489, 

1081. 
come together, to, 1076. 
( 'omoro cluster of lanKuages, 14. 

— sources for its study, t>4. 
Comoro islands Sg. 109, 246. 
Comoro languages, 14. 

— their phonetic features, 2il, 
212. 

COMTARATIVRS, 629-631. 

compared to, 563. 
compress, to, 122. 
CON CORP, how established, 39- 

43- 
conditional tenses, 932, 995, 

Sjq. 

Congo dictionaries, mss., f^. 

Congi) forest, 242. 

Congo, Ix)wer, 14, and passim. 

— sources for its study. 

— compared with Karanga, 

154. 

— compared with Angola, 146- 

«55- 

— its article, 317*321. 

Congo, Middle, languages, 14. 

— their phonetic features, 159* 
162. 

Congo tribes, their nose-rings, 
ami incisors chipped, 50. 

CO.NJU CATION, 831, sqq. 

— its difficulty, 831. 

— its general principles, 832- 

834. 
CONJUNCTIONS, 784-788, 873, 

939, 943. 944. 1086. 

CONNECTIVE PRONOUNS, 637* 
6«. 

— their nature, 830. 

— in relative clauses, 717*742. 

— in possessive expressions, 

743-768. 

— before numbers, 793. 

— referrii\g to substantives un- 
derstood, 781.788. 

— understood, 736, 747, 767, 

874. 
consecutive acti<ms, 959. 
continue, to, 1016. 
continuative |nist. 909, 910. 

917. 



continuative present, 913, 914, 

920-928, 930. 
continuative, various, tenses, 

942. 945» 972. 977. 
contraction of vowels, 249*254, 

263, 290, 612. 
contrast, how to express, 663. 
cook, to, 52*, 89, 1060, 1069. 

COrULA, IOI9, S(fq. 

— l)efore adjectives, 618*623. 

— understood, 620, 62 1, 1 020, 

I02I. 

— l>efore pronouns, 656, 662, 
685, 707. 

— before relative clauses, 769- 

775.. 
copuKitivc prefixes, 582-558, 

1035. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, So^ ^, 

coughing, 423. 
counting in liantu, 789. 
country*, 147, 161. 
countries, names of, 440^. 
cou, 131, 189, 198, 210, 385*. 
cow-dung, 455. 

— how used, 460. 
crocodiles, charmed, p. 292. 
cro<jkcd, 1059. 

cross, 372. 

cross a river, to, 115, 116. 

cry, to. 52*, 224, 1075, 1079. 

cup, 525. 

cure, to, 1076. 

Cust, \)t. Kol>crt Needham, — 

— hU classification of the Uantu 
l.inguagcs, sj, 

— his ** Sketch of the .Modern 
Languages of Africa ", j6. 

CIV =^ PO, 203. 

^ zz /M = L0,20$. 

D^ how pronounced, 9. 

— = Z = /Z or ZZ, 287. 

— = Z after N, 286. 

— = Z after /, 287. 

— = NZ^ 195. 

- = -y. 136. 

D, how pronounced, 9. 

— its use, 82, 133. 

da, auxiliary, 918, 926, 939, 

1003. 
dances, p. 287. 
danger, 405. 
dawn, to, 52*, 150,502. 
day, days, 23a, 4io», 421, 

439(3). 781 rA^.^y. 
de Coucto, Father, */, and 

passim, 
de I^t>orde, i8. 
dead, 94, 
dead, prayers to the, p. 288, 

p. 289. 
dead |>eop!e raisetl by Monrc, 

p. 29a 
death, 161. 
tlccp, 624, C26. 

DKMONSTRATIVK I'RONOUNS, 
693.716. 
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— their piedominanceinBnnlu, 


dia, auxiliary, 94S, 


evening. 421, 


830. 


■dia, verbal suffix. 1075, 1079. 


ever, for, 7S2. 


nERIVATlVEVERUS, IO47-IOS4. 


dii, classifier, 496. 


RXCANStvE vernis, 1080-1083. 


-iheir (jencral mMning, loS;. 


dsi. reflexive pronoun, 655. 


extinguish, 10, 147, 1071. 
eye, eyes. 76. 89, 126. 133. 
136. :43, 174, 194, 208, 228. 


descriptive turn of mind of the 




Bantu, 830. 




desert, 403. 


272, 1066. 


230, 236, 410*, 414. 419. 


dcjlroy, to, 136. 


— how changed before vowcU, 


439(4). 


devil, 105, 410*, 418, 43'« 


252. 


eyelids, 99. 


p. iSj. 


- - ^. J74. 




Dl = TS. 205. 


~ = A-/. 249- 


/*, how pronounced, 11. 


di, classifier, 395. 4". 473. 




-= C. 77.77- 


496. 


f, arlicle, J17. 


- = //, t77. 


di, pronoun, 639*. 


(, classifier, 331.367, 369. 390, 


- = a; :77. 233. 


di, negalive auxiliary, 875, i.//. 


4l',49i.493-_ 


- = /•. .80. 


dialects, /f. 


e, locnliwe classilicr and prepo- 


- = /■/; 90. 


Dim. Father Pedro, 33. 158, 


sition, 543- 


- - Sff. :77- 


501. 904- 


1, reflexive pronoun, 654. 
(. connective pronoun, 639*. 


- - r. ,28 .33. 


dice, whi^n used, p. i^\. 


- suppressed, bf,, 225, 233. 


dido. SJ'.ISS. 133, T77,»33. 


t, relative [Mirticlc, 718', 723, 


Ja, classilicr, 537. 


404. 1069. 


724- 


face, 22S. 230, 474. 440*, 4S3, 


dillerent, 826-817. 


!, indefinite pronoun. 95j- 


4;7,46H'). 


diR, 10, 174. to8l. 


-c,ve.l«lfodine.833.86*.372. 


fall, t... 462', 1067, 1073. 1074. 


Dikele, ue Kele. 


S74. 


family, 482. 


HIMINUTIVES, 504-52'). 471. 


■ea, verbal suffix, 1055. lo6o- 


Fan lans;uage, O-f. 


4SS. 501, 509. 513, 517, 51S. 


ear. ears. 72, 143. l6t, lU, 


— its phonetic feature»,l3l-2j7. 
far, 96, 533', 764. 


din, classifier. 39i. 


212, 243. 462*.465,46S([). 


diphlhongfi, not fuund in Banlu, 


ca..rinc. S^S- 
e.irlh, 89, 90. 147. 


Karini's description of ccrt.ii.i 


J99. 


ruins, iS. 


disjoin, to, 10S2. 


«1. 10,52*, 178. S3S. 841. 


fnl.66. 75, 80, 93, 133, 177, 


d/i. pronoun, 639'. 


,■,/.', Sci. 


220. 225.440*. 461 (11). 


/)/,. ho* pronounced, 33, 


■tdi. verbal sufTii. 860. 


fai, adj.,601*. 


— its use in Kafir, i:i. 


Edrisi, 9', MO. 


fjther, llO. llS. 311*, 342, 


do. lo, 834, 1070, 1073. 


egS. 67.^'6'. 4"9- 
eiHht, 7S9, 796. 


3-^5 (71. 74S-75J. to78. 


doctor, doctors, 139, 142, 161, 


fu-a.sls, 379, p. 2S7. 


235, 385', 400, 409 Ct, V- 


f/, classifier, 493. 


featlier, 373- 


390, p. 295. 


-?*,!, veilialsuHix, 105s, 1061. 


female, 136, 164, 2it,see wu- 


doK, d(^s. los. lai, 143. i(»i. 


■tla, verbal suflii, 1065-1072, 




243. 358. 390, 504*. J, p. 


eland, 358. 


fermented .Irink, 440', 461 [3). 


J03 t<")- 


elder, IS3. 


Kerii.iiidiiit group uf laHsuajjes, 


.l....r.-.h. p. 3Jr. 


r/r, copula. Wll. 




.I..i>rway. 96, 178, Iqo, 377. 


-tttla. verk-d suflix, ID&J-I07Z. 




douhle consonants, 99, 105. 


eleinenl5. 374' 


Keinandii I'o languBgcs, /y. 


ili.wn, 57, 13G, 147, i8o, 533-, 


clephLinl. 126, 133, 20S, 214. 


— their phonetic features, 238- 


581(1). 


233. 385'- 


24 r. 


dtawings on rocks in Soulh- 


clision of votteU, 249, 255, 


fi. classifier, 496, 520, 521. 


Aftic... ,S. 


256. 612. 


Keld, 464- 


-Itct.i, to. 52-. .^9, 1081. 


embers. 504"- 


fifih, 797- 


drink, lo. 52*, it6, 84I. 


einphasi,, 302. 663, 704-706, 


Kiji islands, 9.T, Sis. 


drinking, beer-, among K.ifirs 


empire, 45S. 


lile,lo.236. 


p. 3^1. 


.fHrt,vetb:xlsurrix. 1065-1072. 


linilly. 929, 1016. 


dtL.p. 4J0. 


enclitics, 656. 


Imc, 6oi'. 


diuio, 74, 76. 161, 190.404. 


end. 471. 


Imgci, lingers, 133, 164, 230. 


,/j,i, au\ili.iiy, 948, 963. 


eiiJa, au)LiU;iiy, 918-940. 




dsi, cbs.sifiii, 490, 


tH.la, copul.1, 1034. 


hoLsh,'lo, .ore. 1017. 


d.ul in Ginda, 691. 


enilincs of the Verbal foims. 


fiote language, ace Congo 


Dualla cluster of lancunges, 14. 


833 


(Lowers 


— sources for its study, M. 


-^.«, 825, ,03J, 


fire, 162. 211, 231. 239, 366', 


[Jualla language, if. 


fll/J. CHJl ~ CHUt, fllV, Z89. 


374. 384 18). 504'- 


~ its plionelic features, 2T9- 


enjoyment, 4S;. 


r;re»oo,l,73. So. 1S8. 


130. 


enter, to. 191. 221. 


firu-«.>r>hiii|>i.ri, (jj. p. 3S3. 


Dualla Lieoiilc, origin of the, 


eiiyn, auitliar)-, 947. 


lish, r3ii, 161. 


ij6. 


«. locative i-rnnoun. 682. 


firM. 797. 


.luck. 410*. 418.439(3}. 


cpiiheti. niljeciive*a., I113-617 


. livt, 7S9. 791*. 


du.ufon. ySt., 


-cm, Verbal iiitli\, lobj-1071. 


Ilame, 232. 519(5). 


.1..,, 420, 485. 


-frfril, vcrlalsuflix, IIX15-107, 


1. Ilaton. 563. 


■U^lfs. J-. 243, 144, 


en, coputi, 1026. 


flea, 47 '.538- 
n.g,. iHs< 412. 


--llitirlanguigc. 4. 141. 


«(, lusibaiy, tflj. 




eui.hooielUle.,.(i4.l3|. 


(luur, 44o". 455-461 (6). 


I'/ - /.ifiet A'. 2SK. 


vtiKpxil. 4>o*. ],. 28). 


Il..«.ln. .07^. 



Alphabetical Index. 
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fluids, 454- 

fly. 523- 

fly, to, 1074. 

/<;, auxiliary, 1012, 1015. 
FOLK-LORE of ihc Kafirs, pp. 

296.321. 
follow, to, 1074. 
food, 176. 

foot. 81, 88,233,243,462,468(3). 
for, 1065. 

force, to. 1073-1078. 
ford, 499. 
forehead, 402. 
foreign, 826, S27. 
foreign, words, 406. 
form, to, 185. 
four, 789, 792* 
fourth, 797. 

fowl, 233, 385^, 409 (4). 
from, 56^, 575. 
fruit, fruits, 419, 439. 
full, to iKTComc, 52*, 67, 94, 99, 

»73- 
future tenses, 907, 908, 912-916, 

920-928, 930, 937, 946, 9^7- 

(7, ^5, how pronounced, 12. 

O = K 75i 77. 

— =/, 221. 

— = A'. 175. 

— euphonic, 113, 294, 295»297- 
;'a, pronoun, 639*. 

;'rt, before possessive expressions, 

783. 
ga, negative auxiliary, 875, .^(/t/. 

-^, vcrhal suflfix, 836, 920. 

(jal)un River, 246. 

Gandaclustert)f languages, /^.* 

.. sources for its study, jy. 

Gauda language, /.isstM. 

— its phoneticfcalures, II I'ii8. 

— its article, 317-319. 
(iangi cluster of languages, /^. 

— sources for its study, ;2. 
garden, 374. 

gardens, Kafir, p. 296, p 300. 

gather, to, 77, 1076. 

(7C, how pronounced, 36. 

genders in Uaniu, 313. 

genuine, 632 (2), 7S0. 

/I, pronoun, 639*. 

Gindo language, 103. 

give, to, 147. 

.O?. classifier, 465, 543- 

^0, pronoun, 639*. 

— in locative expressions, 579, 
1046. 

go, to, 193, 250, 839'-84i,843. 

911-939. 
go in, to, 52*, 250. 
Goa, 246. 
Goanese in South*Africa, g6, 

246 (foot-note), 
goat. 139. 142, 162. 164. 185, 

205, 220. 385. 
Xo/Htfn:^ 982. 
(;»hI, S6, 105, 322*,339.3<^5(6). 

— how descrilic<l, p. 289. 

— his alxxle, p. 2S9. 

— eating his Ixxly, p. 294 fO' 



^'«g. P- 3'3- 

Gogo language, passim. 

— its phonetic features, 77. 
Gogo nibes, p. 313. 
gold-trailc, 80-96. 

Golden Meadows, 362 (2), 72. 
(jon(;ai«)ila.Sylveira,I\'ithcr,r;>j', 

p.' 294. 
goml, 220, 601 •, 624, 62S, 779. 
:^ort\ 1004-1012. 
goiliic letters, 5. 
C7^>, h(»w pronounced, 37. 
(iq()ntT(,o, pp. 305-3.3. 
grass, 105, 440\ 456, 461 (2). 
gravel, 4S5. 
great, 6oi*, 779. 
greatly, 633. 
grcctly, 780. 
gieen, sec grass. 440*. 
grinding stone, 517. 
ground, 502. 5S1 (n, 626. 
grow, to, 468. 
i.//, pronoun, 639*. 
Guh.i cluster of lan;;uage>, //. 

- sources for its stutly, ^V*. 
Guinea languages, rei.Hcd to 

I5.nntu, 5S8. 
gulley, 207. 
gun, '404. 

(iunda language, 07. 
gut la percha, 83. 
(iw.ind)a language, 210. 
Gwamha tribe, .?y (fuolMMte). 
(iweno language, 21 2. 
6^.\*, how pronounced, 38. 

//, how pronounced, 13. 

— - />. 7v 

— - /■; 177. 

- = A'. 73, 123, 177, 211. 

— - A^ 284. 

— - A'V, 194. 

— = .V, 123. 

- = 7; 73, 93, 114. 

ha, classifier, 535, 537. 
ha. pronoun, 639*. 
habitual tenses, 947. 
hailstorm, 408. 
h.iir, 139, 174. 
•hala, verbal suflix, 1061. 
half, 500. 
hammer, 404. 
hand, 77. 415, 419. 
handle, 180, 372. 
happiness, 457. 
hatchet, 522. 
hcUta, conjunction, 05S. 
h«ve, to, Q04, 1037-1039. 
he, 637, 639*, 656». 
he who, 718- 

head, 131, 144, 161, 164, 211, 
229, 232, 238, 366% 384 (3). 

384(3). 468(1), 471. 
heal, lo, 77. 

healthy, 67. 

hear, to, 133. 137. 152. 186, 

23S, 250, lovS. 10X4. 

heart, 139, 209, 223, 366', 

3^ (^). 



heifer, 418. 

hen, 126, 139, 188, 214, 358. 

hero, 211, 693, 693*. 

lleiero cluster of languages, 14. 

— sources for its study, yV. 
Hercr«) language, passim. 
■-■ its .nrticle. 317-319. 

iu phonetic features, 125-130, 

1^3. 
-- its peculiar accentuation, 304. 

I Icrodtilu^i, on South-Africa, 8i, 

hi, negative auxiliary, 875, st/i/. 

hide, 49f, 500, 503 (7). 

hi^h. 425. 

hil), 126, 491*, 500, 503 (8). 

him, 639*, 653, 656^. 

Ilinzua language, 211. 

hipjMipot.nmus, 99, 161, 233. 

— a sacre<l animal, 461 (10). 
his. 211, 745. i«/./., 768-777. 
///., h'tw pronounced, 33. 

— jjs use in Kafir, 121. 

77 J/ .9,208. 
lll.iUinynna, p. 313. 
hoe. 416*, 422. 
h«>e. to, 52*. 

llojner, on South-Africa, Sr. 
h«il.l, t.». 172. 

h.mey, 1 18, 455- 
honey-bee, 471. 
hoof, 194, 471. 
horn, 419, 4S4. 
hor>e, 401, 4;4. 
hor>e> in .South -Africa, 77. 
hot, 77S. 

lloitentot-lJushman languages, 
25. 

IIollCMlOlN, J. 

huu>o. -M3,'3S5», 390, 409(4), 

how many?, 211, 800. 

hundred, 789, 792*. 

hunger, 6(», 8S, 96, 97, II5. 

I2(>, 195. 208. 
husband, 96, 214, 223, 235, 

241, 322\ 365(2) 
hut, 133. 500. 
hut. burning one's, p. 301. 
hyaena, 1 28, 1 39. 

/, how pronounced, 14. 

- - E, 200. 

- -- N, 198, 285, 414. 
- = L\ 275, 276. 

— com!>inc<l with a consonant, 
257-258. 

— h»)w changeil before vowels, 
255-258. 

— change lo h liefore vowels, 

255- 

— elided before vowcU, 255-256. 

— transiK>sed, 28c. 

— initial, drop))ed, 250. 
31, how pronouncctl, 14. 

— when uscti, 27 1. 

— how changed before vowel i, 
251. 

/, arliile, 317. 

I, cl.iN*ilier, 3ri9, 390, 411, 49a. 
495. 496. 522. 
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South- African Bantu Languages. 



I. reflexive ptonoun, 655. 
I. TCbtive pailicit, 71K. 
1, indefinile pronoun, 955. 
■I, negative ending, S71. 
I. 637.639*. 656*! 
-ia, verbal suRix, :o65-i073, 

1073 (N. H.) 
Ilio cluster of Inncuagct, /y, 
— sources iai iti study, 44. 
■ittua, passive sufRx, 1049, 

■irhitia, verbal sufKx, 1079. 

■lie, verbal sufTix, &6a. 

if, 786, 787, 788, 943. 963. 970. 

997, 1001. i(»i. 
■iKtm, -ii,ii-a, passive sulTui, 

1048. lojo, id6i. 
-iha, verbal suffin, 1073-1078. 
-ika, verbal sutHx, 1055, 1061, 



INTEBJRCTIONS, 596. 

into, ;66, 1065. 

irna, >u](ilia.ry, 976. 

-ira, verbal suffii, lo6s-I07». 

iron, 403. 

iron ore, 455. 

-isa, -iiha, -ista, verbal sulliKes, 

io73-:o79, 
iiMa, auKilinry, 1017. 
-isitlaa, -iiisa, -isisia, verbal 

suffixes, 1079. 
island, 535. 

Isuhu languie', 127, 239. 
11,637.639*. 6i3.6s6'. 
it is, sSa-sSS, 656*, 661, 685, 

707. 
Its, 745. W'. 768-777- 
-Mwi.'iiassivesunti, I051, 1062. 
•iut, auxiliary, 948, 949, 952. 



^■a. connective pronoun. 639*. 

ka, relative panicle, 71S*. 

ta, before possessive expression, 

783. 
ia,nuxili,iry.87S,Jif7.. 965-975, 



— ta, vcdnil suHix, 1055, to6l. 
Kafir licer, p. 111. 

Kafir cluster of Iftngungcs, 14. 

— sources for its sludy, zj. 
Kaiir folk-lure, pp. 396-311. 
Kallr languB^, faisim. 

— ils article. 317. 3"S. 

— ils iicculiar sounds, 33-38. 

— its phonetic features. 110-124, 
hala, auxiliary, 941-947. 

tala, copula, lojl. 

kala, conjunction, 943, 944- 



■i*f, nominal sulfiii, 593. 


- = HE. HI. HO, Hi.'. 122, 


tala, preposition, 576. 


-i/rt. copula. 1012. 1013. 


202. 17S, 445- 


. kala, verlal suffix, 1055, loGl. 


-ila. verbal sulfin, 1065-1072, 


— = /,£, /./, 178,205. 


Kaniba cluster of lancuaEC*. 14. 


-iU. verhal sulttx, S60. 


— - Z. S3', 63, 89. 106, 


-souicesforilssludy.T/. 


im. classillei. 38S- 


— euphonic, 294. 295. 


Knuiba Inni^age, passim. 


immedialely, 690- 


— suppressed, 81. 


— its plionelic fcalures, 81-83. 


imperative mood and lenses, 


-afavourilein Van, 68. 


kaaa, coniunciion, 943-944' 


S32, 835.841, 855-S59. 859, 


— Ja, auxiliary. 94S. 949, 951, 


^■n-fU'a, before nouns, 515. 


S73, 880, 906, 938, 96S. 


963. 964. 


K,tH!^mbr, ].. 185. 


l!f-MA sub-class of substan- 


jpckal. 358. 


Karanga cluslct of laii|;uagci. 


tives, 385. 


jaka, preposition, 576. 


//, 


Javanese in .Sonih-Africa. gj. 


-soiircesforllssludy.rf. 


385-409. 


ji, clasiilier, 394. 


Karanga linguaKe, passim. 


in. classilicr, — 


ji, connective pronoun. 639*. 


— ajit'lutinationinil, 254. 


— its transformations, 386- 


;■/. reflexive prono.,,, 655. 


- -compared with Kaml.a, 30J. 


390. 


>i;. relative particle, 7l8". 


— ils phonetic features, 104-loS, 


— Its elynioloyy. 407. 




133. 


— LIS use, 399-40*- 


jinga iiilie.s. lb. 


KarnTiga nation, pp. 286-3SS. 


'"■ S.'3. 564. 56s. 544. 


join, lo, 10S2. 


koH ha. 7SS-760, 763. 


in front, SJJ*, 542, 581(9). 


j„inl„f lhe.vi,.,5^4. 


- k.,-.i, nominal sutfix, 592. 


in the air. 511', 541.581(4). 


lorte(Katlierl, ju. 


fe, pr.moun,639. 


inlhehause, 533*. 553, 561. 


journey, 454. 


*f, copulative panicle, 587.103s- 
kt. auxlliarj-, 875, »/?., 965-97 S- 


in ihcmuuih, 554- 


jusl. 974. 9S7, 


in ,hc road, 55'. 


y;r=/(;r, 202, 1053. 


- ke, nominal suflix, 593. 


mthenver, 554. 




Keisb, the prince of, p/. 


in the .l^y. SS3- 




Ktle langiLiac 227. 230, 


"'". copula, io]i. 


- = C, 150, 


key, 404. 


incline, to, loSl. 


— = /■; 177. 233. 


KG= NK. tS8. 


increase, in. 1073. 


— = G. [7S, 2r4. 


- = NG. .89. 




-^H, 123,211. 


A7/ = A-/, 187. 


Indians in Suuth-Africa, gt. 


— = NC. 190, 4;(). 


A7 = C/ = Ti'I = S/= S£, 


indicative clauses, 841, ly^/.. 


- = ^AT9.- 


L-IC. 260, 492. 


S32. 876. w. 


- = .v//. 175- 


A7. changcl lo C or C//, iSV- 


ii>f,ni,ivc fvirnis. 466. S31, 853- 


- = /■. 244- 


259. 


854. 


- = TS 1035. 


;■/, fur ia, 250. 


-.,;•«. |>tq.<.i.lign. 576. 


— = T-i; 214, 


^'1, cla^siliIfr, 462. 


-I'll. lixialivuiuniH. 532, 548. 


- = r. 233. 


ki, connecti.e p.uiioun. 639*. 


554- 


- = w. 175. 


W. relative particle, 718*. 


-compare.1 with./*. 723. 
inscriptions in Snulh-Africa, 18. 


— suppressed, 175, lit, 225. 


*(. auxiliary, 9S6, 993. 994- 


233, 290,292,559. 


ki r. Sot. 


inii, ai.viliary. 976 




k,a, auxiliary, 989, 994- 


- coimla, 1036. 


-il5U«, 106.133. 




iniidc, 533*. S49. SSi (r, s). 


«/.■, nu-ciljary. 991, 




504 519. 




intvnsive adjectives. 631. 


/», cla>vil,vi,504.5J9, 


kill, 1.1, Si 


nilentive notion. 502. 


-its us,. 524-527. 


kindiit..*, 4j7- 


INIKNSIVF VrKM-S, I07.). 


- itsontMinl ineaninn, 527, 


kmK. 7.'|fo.il-nolcl, lee cl.ivf. 




^■a,non-ilassif,inKl.reb«. J45. 


A>-M.«'a. hi--, ml;,, y. 


7'rj-8"f- 


347. .15'>. 5>7. 


U,«,r.p. 3.J. 
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knee, yyo, 

kneel, to, 1067. 

knife, 404, 512. 

know, to, S34. 

koy pronoun, 674 (r), 675-681, 

1020. 
Koclle, "^l. 

Kololo lanj;iinge, 13 1 (3), 169. 
Kololo triUcs, p. 293. 
Kondf language, 14. 

— .st)urccs for its study, ^. 
Kongo, / ;, sec Congo. 
koo = kcku^ 967. 

kraal, |>. 313 (</). 

A'i'-MA class of substantives, 

462-468. 
^7/, classifier and preposition, 

462-46S, 533-58>- 

— its transformations, 463-465, 

542-546. 

— its use, 466467, 562-568. 

— its original meaning, 468, 
581. 

— tlroppc<l, 154. 

/•//, connective pronoun, 639*. 
kti^ relative particle, 718*. 
X-//, referring t«» a substantive 

underslooti, 781. 
/■//, copulative prefix, 583. 
ktuiy locative particle, 783. 
Kua group of languages, /2. 

— its divisiuns.and sulxlivi^ions, 

//. 

— its proper features, 169, and 
passim. 

-■■ its origin, 97, 246. 

Kua tril>cs, their origin, <;7. 

/■ ///••!, 982. 

/•«!, auxiliary, 964. 

, negative copula, 964, 1038. 
ktti'/it^ X'nina, 1 023. 
X"//, 580, 1004- 101 2. 

— kiihi, nominal sufhs. 591. 
Kumbi lril)es, 50. 

/•///w/, 792*. 

kit Hit, 580, IOC4-IOI2. 

Ku>]j, 7.', 73-17- 

ku-ii, liH'ativc particle, 543, 546, 

691 {2), 783. 
/:.vi, preposiiinn, 573. 
Kwakwa Kivcr .ind tribes, 

K wana tribe, 246. 
Kwango language, /./. 

— sources f«)i its .>uuly,^>c). 

— its phunctic features, 132133. 
Kwango tribes, 108, p. 293. 
K\*eng<>, sec Kw.ingo. 

/-, how ])oni)unced, 17. 

- r. a; 280. 

— = n, 214. 

— = 7; 220. 
/. 165. 

- supprcSM-d. Si. .SS, <>(». «;7. 

/«!, elawiticr, 471, 545. 
/</, auxiliary, 918-922. 
/«/, (k'iniiDstr.ilivt sudix, (n)S. 
lake, 4')t) 



land, 389. 

LANGUAGES OF SOtlTH-AFRICA - 

— their general division, /. 

— their elegance, jj. 

— their names, 484, 491*, 497i 

503 (2). /^. 
large, 215,425, 427. 6oi*. 
last night, 533, 581 (7). 
Last, J. T., 145, and/^<j.vT//;i. 
laugh, to, 82, 133, 136, 174. 
A A = y, 205. 
/*-, classifier, 41 1. 
/t\ pronoun, 639*. 
Ic', auxiliary, 918, 930936. 
/t-, copula, i(")22. 
A, prepo>iliop, 570,940. 
• A, element in words, 409(2). 
A", suO'ix of dcnionst. pron. 698. 
Le l\oy. Father, 9^. 
Lea trilMi, p. 285, p. 293. 
lean, 601 *. 
leave, to, 52*. 136. 
leave l)ehintl, to, 174. 
lest, 974. 

/./-/=//, 143. 17S. 
/i, for Ai, 250. 
LI -MA class of substantives, 

410439. 
//, classifier, 395, 4IO-415, 426. 

— its transformations, 410415. 

— its u.se, 417-418. 

— its original meaning, 429. 

435- 

— omitted, 411. 

— omitted l»efore atljeclives, 
614. 

/»', connective pronoun, 639*. 

— referring to a substantive 
undersloo-l, 781. 

//, rel.itive particle, 718*. 

//", auxiliary, 918, 930-936. 

/i, copula, 619, 1022, 1024, 
1025. 

//, particle in UM:ative express- 
ions, 579, 1040-1043. 

/i, conjunctitm, 7S4. 

///, S06. 

ha «lo have », 1039. 

-//</. sufllx of «lem<>n'»i. pr(»n. 
60S. 

■ //</, 401. 

lie down, to, 52*, 1069. 

life, 440*, 461 (9I 

light hole, 491*, 503 (10). 

///I, lopida, 1022. 

like. 576, 944. 

like, to, 1084. 

Limpopo River. 246. 

lion, 358. 

lip, 366^, 384 (4). 

lip-rings, phonetic effects of,50, 
210. 

LITKKATl KK, UAN I I', l6-70. 

liver, 500. 
livin;; |>l.\<-e. 574. 
Li\ingsl<»iie, p. 2St;, p. .M^4, 
p. 295. 
- his spelling, 141. 
Liu.iiiiU.i, p. 284, |i. 28^. 
A', il.iNsitici, 47O, 4«/i, 511. 



h^ pronoun, 639*. 
-Lobengula, p. 286. 

LOCATIVE K.Xl'KESSIONS, 53O- 
581. 

— containing adjectives, 605. 

— how emphasized, 704-705. 

— rerpiiring certain particles 
inserted, 1040-1046. 

— their peculiar value, 43. 

— used as comparatives, 630. 

— what concord they re<|uire, 
643.674.675,755.767. 

loins, 389, 390. 
I^jazi language, 1 32- 1 H. 
Ion, classifier, 398. 
Umg, 214, 6oi*. 
lortl, 502, sec chief, 
look, to. 1079. 
loud, 423. 

Lower Congo, see Congo, 
love, to, 1058, ro73, 1075, 
1084. 

/.^'= c/r, 205. 

/.6'-/A\' class of substantives, 

469-490. 
///, common classifier, 469-490. 

— its transformations, 470-473. 

— its use, 475-476, 481- 488. 

- its «)riginal meaning, 489. 

— dropj)cil, 472. 
///, connective pronoun, 639*. 
///, relative particle, 718*. 
/w, referring to a substantive 

understood, 781. 
lit, copulative prefix, 583. 
Luba language, 14. 

— sources for its study, JQ. 

— its plionelic features, 143. 
Luiana language, 141. 
Lumbu peo|de, pp. 283-286, 

P- 293. 
Lun<la language, /y, 788' "•*, 

— sources for its study, jf . 

— its phonetic features, 143- 
144, 788'-. 

.1/, how pronounced, 1 8. 

— = //, 240, 804. 

- - A/0 -= Mi\ 279, 240, 
5f>o. 

- iV, 281, 607. 

— - dropped. 292,640. 

.1/ - I/O/*'. 279. 

///, rl.issifier, 328. 367, 55I-553- 

for ;/. 389. 

///. connective pronoun, 639*. 
///, copulative prefix, 583. 
J/./ sub-class of substantives. 

442444. 
///<!, classifier. 322, 338, 355- 
356, 4t6.438, 442480. 

— its transformations, 416, 442- 

444- 
its Use, 355-356, 417-428, 

.«s4. 480. 
iis origin. d iiuaniiig. 430- 

438. 
///d, pronf>un, 639*. 
w/f, auxiliary, 977, 97S, 980, 

981. 
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ma. vcrlial suffix, lo6]. 
Macrobiini, Sr, St. 
maJu = madti, 2J2. 
Magog, p. 313. 
Ma-gqongigo. Ms-kalanga, Mn- 
ku>, cic, lee t.iqong'[o. Ka> 

langn, Kua, elc, 
maiie, joo. 
maJa, auxiliary, T016. 
Milayi in South-Africa, 9^. . 
man, JM*. 340, 365. 
inaaa, auxiliary, 1016. 
ma„x ?, 8o«. 
Manuel Anlonio ile Souia. 

p. 285, p. 193. 
innny, 454, 601*. 
mark, nalional, 490. 
matry, 10, 1074. 
Marvels of Initia, Book of ihe, 

go. 
Maui languages, 6. 
Mniai tribes, 79. 
Matliiirialaml, jj, lee Shona. 
Mai'oudi — 
-on the name of Ihe king of 

the Zinilj, 365 (it- 

— on the origins of the Itaulu, 
7-». *?, «■ 

— hii IruEiworihmeu, 7;. 
Malapa-metsi, 461 (10). 

mnv, 966, m- 
MB - P, 18s- 

I'llnt, relative panicle, ytK*. 
711, 771. 

Hi'-a, auxiliary, 9S4. 
Ml>ala lingiiai:^, toi. 
Mliala tribes, 50. 
MliamUa language, I46-I5r. 
Mtingala langu:igc, 1J7, 



midday, ijo. 
tnlddle, 139, 504'. 
milk, sour, 4S4- !>■ 
milkint; among Ka 

,. J!. 



Mlonjalaiijaiii. the lilu of. 

pp. 300-301. 
MO = N'GH', 204, 107. 
mo, cUisiiier, laS. 367. 
me. protioiin. 639*. 
Molokh, S6, 3J9, 365 (6|. 
monkey. 358. 
Mnnnmotapa, 461 ()□), p. 294. 

MON-OSVl.l.AKIC STEMS — 

— how accenlcd, 45. 310. 

— their i>cculiar l.iws. 44, 45, 
283,184.310.325.368.413. 
444, 464, 47S, ;6i, 60S, 652. 
661,812,837, 841,843,851. 
853, 866, 867. 

Monie, I lie chief, p. 386, 

pp. 288-190, p. 294. 
MOOW, 832. 
moon, 81, 136. 136. 164, (73, 

2r4. 232, 356-, 374. 384(101. 

481. 

of Ihc, Sj. 



MU-Ml clou of Eubstanlives. 

366384- 
MU, locative class, 533-581. 

— its I rans formations, 323-332. 
367.36S. 547-5SJ- 

— lis uw. 357-300. 371-jSo, 
S62-s68._ 

— its original mcaningi, 3G1, 
381, SS'- 

— ncakencd, 559. 560. 

mil, cunnective pronoun, 639*. 
mu. relative particle, 718. 
MUA = NYA, 16S. 
muadi, poison, 378, p. 184. 
Muanaeno. p- 285- 
11111:1V/, see muoife. 
-mm, ^<)2', 820. 
-miie, relative suffix. 725. 

— = yi = «S, 7*5- 

IHUIIII, S25. 

iimtnyni-e, iinMiiyi, 81 J. 
mutliplie.1, 10 !«, 137. 
mnllipl)-, to, 1081- 
Miilaii:;!!. .\luuusii, 339- 
mu.,a, iSo. 
murder, 4S3. 

musical i nisi t amen Is. p. 2E7. 
"ito-, classifier, 326, 367, 
ray. 745. "/V- 



Moi 



Ml 13 






e Mbali 

p-lfl 



le. 718 



711, 771 
"'"'"'". 1'1>- 3O3-305. 
Mhun.b. Mh.mUi. ,3. 132. 
Mlmnda language, /y. 
— sources for their sliirt)-, 50-53, 
.MbunJairdiei,77,p. 285, p. 293. 
wi, classifier, 36^. 
m.\ pronoun, 639*. 
m,\ nuxiliary. 977. 979, 9S0. 
■nr. cnnjuncliim, 910, 9K5. 
mc. 631)*. 653, 05&*, 
.Ileal. 4S7- 
mcnl, 73. 196, 385, 
m.Jicine, 37K. 

^Il.'lanesian languages, {jj. 
'^ nord.335. 



j66! 

motning, 533', 5S1 (8). 
mother. 126, 322*, 347. 365(7), 

74S-753- 
molions of the hand, 362, 789, 

830. 
mciunlain. 425, 49'*. SOJ(S). 
moHlli. 164. 213, W>'' 3S4 

(4. 10), 504'. 



-i„mrci-. f.ir.l> study, d?, 
Moiamlijque lintiuage, fa- 
— ilsaitiiiity Hiihai«aiii 
-Mpoug 



', 169. 
features, 169- 

M<.7aml,iiiiie ttil«.s, 50 {/ont- 

«,/!,.. relative ].arliele, 718'. 

7^'. 771. 
Mp.jngwt cluiiler of laili;iia^-C', 



- = /.,; 

- - M. 55'. 55^- 

- = MU, 101, 107, 153, 559- 

- = jvy. 196. 

- = /, I3J. 

- suppresaed, or haK-iupptcis- 
cU, sSi, 551, 5^14. 640. 

.V class of substantives, 9ee /JV- 
//A"" class. 

367. 55'- 
«l=<")<;la.s>ifi«. 388-389,391. 

477-4811. 
II pronoun. 639*. 
rr. copulative prefix, 583. '035- 



350- . 



347. 



» for ii 



dv. 67. 



1. 403. 

'■"'-. 7^, J65 ('' 



, (fonl- 



MpOng«e language. /■■.- 

— comjiared wiih Nywcnia 

— its aHinily v.Hh Chuani an< 
Moiaml>ique, /2, 169, 313. 

— its phoiiciie fcai 



■, 9rS-929. «6. 
■M, preposition, 570, 573, 57S. 

6S2 704, 941. 1037. 
'i„. m l.-cative c^p^c^^il.n^, 579, 

1040-1046. 
- in Congo. 537. 542, S49- 
>M. conjunct iun in Ganda, III, 



213-2 



55. 



-if a 



.l/U- Nl - Mi\ 

792. 
- = (', 164. 
.Ut/ll^ .l.iv. .,f . 
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^^^ 78, 15". "66, 183.196, 
225, 283, 607. 

— their peculiar influence on 
following consonants, 5i» 52, 
5S-59. 67. 69, 73. 77. 78, 80, 
83,93. 94. 95, "4. 1 27. "29, 
140, 170-198, 214*216, 283, 
412. 479, 608, 609. 649. 

nations, naihes of, 322^,365 (5). 

«<*', 773- 

ND = 7; TH, 193. 

ndiy connective pronoun, 639*. 

Wi, relative particle, 718*, 721, 

77>. 
ndi^ copulative prefix, 583,587, 

"035. 
m/i, prci"K>sition, 570, 573. 940. 

'luiini^ vocative suffix, 595. 

NDL = TL = A'Z, 208. 

Ndonga language, 1 32- 1 33. 

w//«, relative particle, 718*, 721, 

771. 
tidyi\ pronoun, 639*. 

fiCs auxiliary, 918, 030-931. 

m\ copulative particle, 588, 1035. 

»/<•, Xie, preposition, 570, 573, 

940. 
n^, conjunction, 939. 
near, 533*, $41, 581 (2), 764. 
neck, 136, 142. 
negative auxiliaries, 875-891. 
negative clauses and tcnses,832, 

833, 872, 875.891, 964, 967, 

976. 

— containing the copula, 1036. 
— containingthcverl) *'lohavc," 

1038. 

negative particle before num- 
bers, 798. 

negative notion, 502. 

Negro languages, 830. 

nest, 500. 

nestling, 418. 

never, 046, 960-962, 964. 

new, 94, 105, 127, 129, 137, 
147, 6oi*, 779. 

NF = A'iV. 187. 

NG = A', 190. 

— dropped, 210. 
A^(6 = Mi\ 1053. 

— = AY, 200. 

-;ig:, relative and l(x:ativc sufiix, 
532, 552, 718*, 727, 734, 
802. 

ti^a^ relative particle, 718*, 721, 

771. 
«;'«, auxiliary, 875, /yr/., 995- 

1003. 

tiga, copulative prefix, 583, 1035. 

piga, preix)sition, 573, 574. 576. 

-M^, suffix in the numlier 

'** one *', 792. 

•»tga^ verbal suffix, 920. 

njfai /f Soo. 

it^'Uftxa, 385*, 409 (I), p. 2CK), 

p. 295. 
ftj^Mj^^ preposition and con* 

junction, 576. 
'Hgapif^ 800. 
n^t, auxiliary, 995, s^q. 



Ngete tribe, p. 286, p. 923. 
.1101, locative suffix, 553. 
«/«, relative particle, 7i8*,773. 
ngUy copulative particle, 583, 

"035- 
K^W = MO, 204, 207. 

NI = MU = A^«, 581, 200. 

/ii, classifier, 387, 411. 

Ml, pronoun, 639*. 

m, copulative particle, 583, 

587, 1035. 

wi, pre)x>sition, 1037. 

Ml, conjunction, 939. 

Ml, 801, 803. 

-Ml", locative suffix, 532, 548, 

553. 555. 590. 
-Ml, pronoun suffixed, 855. 
nice, 601. 
Niger languages, related to 

Bantu, 598. 
night, 128, 174, 440*, 443. 453, 

456, 461 (5). 
night, at, 556. 
Nika cluster of languages, 14. 

— sources for its study, ^. 
Nika language, passim. 

— its phonetic features, 92-96. 
Nika trilK*s, 110. 

Nile, sources of the, 80-82, 

nine, 789, 796. 

NJ ^ K = TS, 191. 

Njenji language, 141 (3). 

tijt\ relative particle. 71 8*, 721, 

771. 773- 
N/tV= MBW, 1053. 

Mi6a, nominal prefix, 527. 

$ii:i?, 801. 

nle, conjunction, 930. 

una^ auxiliary, 929, 941-947. 

Mim, copula, 103 1. 

•$may pronominal suffix, 689. 

-Mw, 792*. 

no, nominal prefix, 347. 

no, not, 872, 875.891, 1036. 

no longer, 987, 991. 

no more, 987. 

no one, 798. 

•no, demonstrative suffix, 698. 

noo = ne-kuy 946. 

non-quantitative adjectives, 601 , 
624-628. 

North.African languages, 5. 

nose, 133,402. 

not at all, 964, 989. 

not yet, 929, 960, 963, 974, 
987, 992. 

nothing, 798. 

now, 421. 

nowhere, 798. 

Northern traders in South- 
Africa, 79-82, 

NS = //, 194. 

- = /-= TN^ 77,iy=A',i94. 

Nsuudu |)eople, to. 

NT - T ^ 77/, 192* 

ti/si, auxiliary, 945. 

NtrxiKKAUS 789798. 

numeration in Bantu, 789, 83a 

A'/' - C, 186. 

NY = AfU, ia2. 581, 1053. 



— = AT, 196. 

ny, classifier, 478. 
NYA = AfUA, 268. 
piya, nominal prefix, 465. 
-nyay pronominal suffix, 689. 
Nyaml)ane cluster of languages, 

— sources for its study, 62, 
Nyambane language, 2 10. 
Nyambu language, 119. 
Nyamwezi cluster of languages, 

— sources for its itady, SS- 
Nyamwezi language, /<iii/iM. 

— its phonetic features, 73.76 
Nyamwezi tribes, 5o(foot.noie). 
-nyana, nominal suffix, 518,590. 
Nyanja, or Nyassa, language, 

see Senna. 
nyty 829. 

Nyengo language, 142. 
nyi\ pronoun, 639*. 
Nyika, see Nika. 
•nyo, pronominal suffix, 689. 
Nywema cluster of languages,/./. 

— sources for its study, j/. 
Nywema language, fasstm, 

— its phonetic features, 163. 
168. 

NZ =^ D = TH ^ T ^ TL, 
210, 195. 

— = DZ, 211. 

— = A^ = NY^ 196, 197. 

— = A-, 195. 

Hxiy relative particle, 718*, 721, 

771. 
M«7, 801. 

Oy 2), how pronounced, 20. 

— = A'LyiiX A'Oy 249. 

— = A-k'L\ 907. 

— = MU, 164. 

— = 6^ 200, 262. 

— = UA, WA, UE, WE, 
265, 270, 659. 

— = UO, 263. 

0, article, 317, 35^, 353- 

o, classifier, 330, 331, 367, 

449, 465, 480. 
Oy connective pronoun, 639*. 
0, relative particle, 718*, 723. 

724. 
•Oy pronominal suffix, 659, 698. 

oba, 982. 

object of a verb, how expressed, 

653- 

— in relative clauiet, 735-742. 

oiijFXTivE vBtiis, tee Ai'ri.i- 

CATIVE. 

of. 577. 589. 
Ogowe Kiver, 246. 

oil, 66, 7 J, 177, 220, see fat. 

ojo, auxiliary, 949. 

-oka, 'Ola, -oMa^ -oioka^ vertial 

Miflixc^, io8o-lo83. 

old, 601*. 

old man, 139, 500. 

(lUl women among Katini, 



*/#, 



\ auxUiary, 



9*0. 94«. 
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on, S44. 563. Sfi4. 565. "*5- 


^.negative panicle, 87!, 

pebble. 504'. 

Pedro Difls. Father, see Di.is- ' 


present mnses, 930-93^. '•!■!■ 


once. 525, 797.974. 


priest. IN cacicc. 


tMdo, auxiliary. 91H, 937. 949. 


privative notion, 502. 


one, la*, 335- 789. 79^'- 


people, 210, 232, 322'. 340. 


productive nation, joz. 


one... .noiher, SiS-Ssg. 


pcrfcci forms and tenses, 70. 


fHONOUNs. 635-830. 


uncwho, the, 718. 


860-871.892. 904. 905. 9S1. 


proper names of persons, 346. 


0'N«il, OD Soulli-.\frican m- 


permanently, 810. 


provoke, to, 1059. 


senptioM, iS. 


Persians in Soulh-Afiica. gj. 


PU= TSH, 122, 


ONO«ATOPOET[CWOKOS, 596- 


p, 29a- 


pumpkin, 415. 

Wn.' land of.S^. ' 


open, lo, 1059. loSl. 


|)«rioti, 133, 139. 142,192. 2S3, 


Ophir. Ss. 


241, 243, 244, 3"*. 340, 


put out a light, to, 147. 


□rdeaU for sorcerers and ihicves, 


. 3650. 




pp. J83-285. 


PEKSONAt. PKONOUNS, 635. 


Q, hovi- pfoiiuunceJ, 37, 


ordinal numbers, 797- 


692, 


V". 792. 794. 


ore, 455. 


persons, names of, 357. 


(Jajana, ihu tale of, p. 305, 






p. 313. 


OKTHOCRAPHV, rcRardiny ihe 


PH= .1/jV= p. 184. 


(]uanlitalive adjuctivci, Ooi. 




PME = CHIV. 203. 


(lucslion, 2o6. 


891 <N. B.J. 






osuich, 3S8, 390.401. 


- their general laws, 47-59. 


A", how pronounced, 33. 


other. S26-8J9. 


247-30D. 


— = T, 172,210. 311, 314- 


our, 745, '■/■/. 


- their main cause, 50. 


- - 2 - /J. 173. 


ours, 76S.777- 


— speeimcns. 52', and paisim. 


ra. nominal prcllx in Timneh, 


uuliiiie. 136. 195, 20S. 533*. 


— in Ihe vatioin lan^iiases, 


471, 


SKI (31- 


60-246. 


-in, «i(li», 594. 


ov«, 531.563. 564- 


-inihcpfirccirotm. 861. 


race, 4S2- 


IX, 203, seeoiw. 


— oiusediiysuflivci. 596,1053. 




(incn, pack-, ji. 


/■/= y:v//, 12^. 


tain, 06, 73, 79, to7, 114, '16, 




t'if Soo. 


123.143,186,224.343.385*. 


P, how pronounced. Jl. 


pierce, to, a02. 


403, 409(41. 


_ = /? = )■=//, .37. 13B. 


pig. 2J3. 


lain, how obtained, pp. 287-290. 


166, iGo. ir:, 215. 


pipe, 404. 


rain, to, 1071. 


- = BF. 94. 


pii. 193-377- 


rain-bow, 375. 


— = F. 180. 


place, 403. 537. 55s. 7S3, 783. 


raise, to, 1076, 1082. 


- = -6,!?- „ 


place, to, I077. 


raising the UcaJ, Mi-nw, p. 290. 


- = .IW. 1S5, 479- 


plain. 374, 


razor, 478- 


— - MP^ PH, 184. 




KE ^ TSH. 206. 


— = AT, 186, 


pleasant, 6ot*. 


rt. pionoun. 639*. 


— weaLened. or suppressed. 


plural, for the siiigular, 343. 


rf. auxili.iry, 875, W-. "»4- 


fi4. 69. 7J. 74. 77. 117. 148. 


J44. 7S0- 




292. 


PU = CtV. 102. 


Kebmann's mode of spelling. 


;^, locative cl»sbifiet.S33-5f '■ 


1...im, 3li9. 


93. 101- 


— ils irons furmalions, 534-54 '■ 


I'.ikomo cluster of languages, 


— hii enthusiasm for the Nyasw 


— il^ use, 562-568. 


'4- 


language. 98. 


— iij meaning, 581. 


— siiurcis for its sluiiy, 40. 


Kr.Ctt'KOCAl. VKHMS. (084. 


/a. connective pronoun, 639-. 


I'nkomo lanuiia^e. fiasiim. 


recover, lo, 52*. 1076. 


fa, relative panicle, 7i8». 


— its [ihiinttic (ealuii-s, 92-96. 


rcil, 624. 


fa, negative au.iiliary. S75. i.,.j. 


Polynesian lanBu.iges. «,-. 


red cl.-iy, red ground. 626. 


pa. conjunction, 785. 


pool, 374. 


reduplicative forms, 633(1), 


paddle. 14», 500- 


P"or. the. 554, 6oi*. 




j. aim- leaf, 500. 


p..rri.l(;c, 404, 




fa»a. sBo. 


1'0-,KSSIVK AlJJKCTtVKS AM. 


iqS. 


I'npuan languages , ^-r. 


KMfKI-iL.S:i,S77, 050, (,S4. 


Kcgg.1 lanciinec, /* 

— ..i.iirce. for I'.i sludy. s6. 




743-7SU. 


n-- '9f - „ 


pot. 500, 5.'5. 




participles. 851.1)10, 93i-')j5. 






979, 980, 993. 


pol-clay, 455, 525, 




pailidei chanuing iheir fr.rnis. 


pour naler, lo, tO&6. 


- negative, 878. 


291-29S. 


ix.-der. 37S. 


— Ihcir construction, 7I7-742. 


I'aruain, Sj. 


rrnsQs. Cape. ./i. 


— forms of the verb in ihcw. 


I'ASSIVEVERH^, 1047-1063. 


pray, to, 1067. 


S44- 


— Ihe name d( the at'""! aflti 


l.ia)ei. 4,S7. 


RKIATIVE l-ARTICt.RS, 7lS-746. 


thtm, 589, 1042. 


j.rayci, uf the llai.lu, 3O5 (fi), 


— in Hhnl they ilifTei froin lela- 


pnst, 40S. 


pp. =87I'K.. 


live pronouns, 718. 


f. "«-. Si>3i^i7. 13.5031.. 




,l,n, t„nu,. 719, 


>)(-). mo. 917. voo. 




ihiit elymiiliiKy and OBtutc, 


l-aih. 1,7. 1^2. 147, jSj>. 


l'l.r,„rs ..r tilt' Mlb^lGllliVL'',. 


Sjo. 


40'^(-tl, (ee i.M.I. 




- their un- liefim,- rehtlirc 


I'ar, J'f. 


'■"'"■■- ^■■. 5i"'5l>i. i'74- 


.l.iU'.es, 71H, 731-741. ?(«*■ 


/.', pronoun. 639. 


'ihB, 940, 10B6. 


777- 
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— their use before possessive 
expressions, 769-777. 

— their use before adjectives, 
605, 6i6>6i7. 

RBLATIVB PRONOUNS, 717-746. 

remain, to, 52*, 126, 94i-947« 

10^1-1033. 
repetitive tenses, 946. 
return, to, 1074. 

RKVERSIVE VERBS, lo8o-lo83. 

rhinoceros, 500, 502. 

ri, classifier, 411. 

n', connective pronoun, 639*. 

n*, reflexive pronoun, 655. 

ri^ copula, 1022, 1024, 1026. 

"ch, 233. 

riem, p. 313. 

riUy auxiliary, 1008. 

rire^ copula, 1022, 1026. 

ring, 404. 

ri^, to, 1076. 

river, 203, 366*, 374. 3^4(9). 

470*, 490(2), 525. 
rivers, names of, 466, 470*1 486. 
Ki)a, or Kwa, people, j. 
rt)acl. 72, 88,97, 126, 142, 147, 

187, 195, 224, 239. 
rod, 404. 
roof, 482. 

rope, 470*. 485. 490(3)- 
ropes, how made, 490(3). 
Kotse cluster of languages, 14. 

— :iources for its study, j/. 
Kolse language, passim. 

— its phonetic features, 135- 
141. 

Rolse nation, 9J, pp. 283-286, 

p. 292. 
round, 564, 1065. 
rouse, to, 174. 
rf>w, 482. 

ruy classifier, 490, 509. 
rti, pronoun, 639. 
Kua language, 14. 

— source^ for its study, j«f. 

— its phonetic features, 145. 
ruins in South-Africa, 18, 
Kunda, tee Lunda. 

5, %, how pronounced, 24. 

— = C, 176. 

— = A =7.136. 

— = r,82. 

— = /; 410', 656». 

— - H, 123, 174. 

— = %/K. 105. 

— = y; 90, 128, 174, 239. 

— = 7X//. 174. 

— = TSfl, 174. 

— = TV, 214. 

— = A', 106, 133, 136. 

— " /, 214. 

— suppressed, 1 74. 

id, nominal prefix, 347. 

/a, auxiliary, 875, /y^., 986, 

991, 992, 994. 
Saba, the queen of, «$|f. 
Sabxans, Sj-SO, 365('6). 
Macrificcs, pp. 280-288, p. 294. 
saddle, 500. 



Sagara cluster of languages, /^. 

— sources for its study, j^. 
Sa^ra language, passim. 

— Its phonetic features, 77. 
Sagaraland, 82, 
same, 825. 
sand, 485. 
sandy ground, 420. 
-joii^, 792*. 
Sasos, 8o^ 8S' 
satisfied, to l)e, 1074. 
saw, 422. 

say, to, 834, 1004- loii, 1079. 
se^ common classifier, 492. 
se^ locative prefix, 583. 
sty nominal prefix, 348. 
se^ pronoun, 639*. 
se, auxiliary, 875, sqq. 991, 992. 
sea, 470*, 478, 486, 488. 



Shona language, 1 10. 
Shona tribes, $0 (foot-note), 
short, 187, 500, 502, 601 *, 632 

(I), 
should, 395, sq^i. 
shoulder, 468, (2). 
shout, to, 175. 
Shukuluinbue nation, p. 286, 

P- 293. 
shut, to, 1081. 
SI = X, 174. 
si, classifier, 396, 492. 523. 
/I, nominal prefix, 347. 
j/, pronoun, 639*. 
si, auxiliary, 875, jy^., 986, 

990, 994. 
St copulative prefix, 58 '. 
side, 83. 
side of a river, 421. 



sea-cow, 99, see hippopotamus, sin, classifier, 396. 



seasons, p. 287, p. 294. 
seat, 49 1 •, 500, 503(4). 
Sebitunnc, p. 2S4, p. 293. 
Se-chwana, .Se-kololo, Se-suto, 

etc., see Chwana, Kololo, 

Suto, etc. 
secoiul, 797. 

see, to, 52*, 126, 179, 835. 
seeds, 185. 



j/'/i^'a, sinka^ auxiliary, 100 1. 
.Siongo, J4, 499, p. 2S9, p. 295. 
SipoiK), p. 284, p. 285, p. 293. 
Siraf, 9j. 
sit. to, 52*, 70. OM'947. »03i. 

»033. 
six, 789, 792\ 796. 
Siyuna, 7^, 1 10. 
skeleton, 161. 



seize, to, 107, 108, 1048, 1073. skin, 419, 484. 

Sekeletu, 1095. sky, 1 15, 126, 410*, 420, 439 

self, 689, 816, 824-825. (7). 

Semi-Hantu, 598, 830. slave, 143, 418. 

Semitic languages, distantly small, 228, 525, 595, 601^,632 

related to Tiantu, 599. (i). 

send, to, 52*, 172, 216, 232, small-pox, 455. 

220, 1070. smoke, 147, 455. 

Seneg.\mbia languages, related snake, 68, 162, 175, 195, 197, 

to IJantu, 598. 233, 385', 427. 

Senna, ij^ 1 10 (foot-note). snakes, charmed, p. 298. 

Senna cluster of languages, 14. snakes, use<l as dogs, p. 292, 



— sources for its study, jo. 
Senna language, /<ijj/w. 

— its importance, 103. 



p. 295. 
snow, 454. 
Sofala, 7J, 83. 



— its partial loss of the classi* .Sofala language, I02. 



ficrs A/ and LU, 3S0. 
— its suppressed nasals and 

double consonants, 94, 412. 
sensations, 405. 
separati<m of the words, 892 

(N. H.). 
servant, 211, 322*, 365(2). 
Sesheke, p. 28^. 
seven, 789, 796. 
shadow, 375. 
shaft, 478. 



soil, 374. 

.Solomon, 8^, 

some, 828 829. 

son, 322». 364, 365 (3), 747, 

753. see child, 
soon, 1018. 

sorcerers, p. 283, pp. 290-295. 
soul, 232, 365 (6), 375. 
sound, 423. 
sound, to, 1075. 
soup, 378. 



Shamii.ila cluster of languages, sources kor the STUDY OK 

14' I'KK UA.NTU LANGUAGES, §6- 

70. 

Sou^a, Manuel Antonio de, 
p. 2S5, p. 293. 

s<*w, to, 179. 

sjK-ak, to, 113, 1004-1011, 1058, 
1079. 

spear, 80, 4lo% 422. 439 (5). 

s|iirit, 232, 365 (6). 

spirit, pernicious, 410*. 

spit, to, 80. 

^pringlMKk, 203. 

siaml, n>, 977, 1016. 



— sources for its study, 4j. 
Shambala language, /a r/f>//. 

— its plionctic features, 78. 
shame, 79, 82, 126. 151, 194, 

208, 214. 385*, 409 (4). 
i>ha)>e, to, 52*. 
sheathe, to, 1082. 
sheep, 3(>o, 401. 
shield, 192, 202, 404, 500. 
shoe, 194, 208, 404. 
Shona country, ideiitilicd with 

.Siyuii.i, 1 10. 
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Sunlc>-, i6S, 
sl«r. 40.1, 525. 
sun, 10. 517. 965. 

steal, 10. «*, 139. 
Slick, W*. 

siill, 9S7, 939, 990, qgi. 

siinn, J89. 

stone. 71. Ill, 126, 133, l; 

141 (a), 243. jSOi 410*. 4: . 

41S. 4J0, 418. 439(7).48S- 
stool, 491*. S''3(4l- 
slop, la, 977, 1016. 
SI07, 69. 8d. 

slraighi, 120. 625, 6jS, 778. 
sitaighlwiy. 971, 1018. 

s.ia*, 443. 

blteneth, 173. 

.Lfing, 470*, 478.490(3). 

sitong. 624, f>3.b. 

ilump. 491*, 503(6). 

Ill, dauilier, 478. 



iuli-dasses of iulxianlives, 31;. 
Suliia lnnguijji:, 65. 
Suliia Iciln:, p. 1S5, p. 191. 
siibjeci, how expreucJ, 638, 

subjunclive mood iikI lenses, 
831. 8;i-8s9, 9S5-9SS. 969- 
SLTHSTANriVES. iii-S99- 



- = /■, 173. 19a. 310. 211, 

— = J, 90, :74. 339. 
-= 7-itf. 949. 

- = l, 136, sig. 

/fl, auxiliary. 1*75, !q.,., 948. 

949, 953- 
Tabelc, see Tebele. 
mble, 41Z, 503. 
Table of the San, Si. 8i. 
tail. 96. 150, 153. 176, 366*. 

384 (2). 
Taiiadusier uf 1angua|;es, 14, 

— souice* for ili stuJy, j j. 

"■ ■ :?.■■,': ■ 



Liger, JI7. 
till. 955-9S9, 971- 
lill,io, 5i*t/'-«a), 107J. 
nmc, 504, 787, 



■'. 3.' 



■. 797- 



fea'u 



-iwpho 
lankhara. So. 



Tubele Lingiiasl-, s 
Tcbcle n.ilion. i'. : 



!S5, 



I. 7-?. 



no[;ns. 656-692. 8 jo. 

such, 49S, 61S. 

such, to, 1073. 

suckle, lo. 1073. 

suffer, 10, 1074. 

suflilcs of subilintives, 590-595. 

summer. 499. 

sun, 136, 141 (a), 162,111,339, 



Palileofthe, <?/, Jj. 



'T3.*" 



, quasi 



sup|iwse that, su|ip.ising thai. 

786, 9SIJ. 
surpass, !<■. 631, 1379' 
"sAa language. 169. 
Suto nation. 365 I5), 10. 
Suiahili cluster of langua^ut, 14. 

— souices (oi its iludy, 42. 
Swahiti lant'iiiE^i f ■""'"■ 

— us phonelic fei'.uies, 84-91. 
swallow, 151. 



teelh)(ilea,urkauLke.l( 

Teke language, [59-161. 

Tekeia laiigu.ige, 200, 

ten, 131, 175, 2J5, 789, 792* 

Telle, lee Senna. 

TH = NT. 192. 

- = NZ. 195. 

thai, 693-71(1. 

Tfieal, M' Call, p. 30a. 

Ihce, 639*. 6; j, 656". 

iheir, 745- '91- 

Iheirs, Itii-m- 

them, 639*, 653. 656'. 

then, 1016, loiS. 

iheie, S93, 693'. 

Iliese, 693-716. 

I'ley, 6j7, 639*, 656*. 

thick. 500, 502. 

illieves, or.leal, for, p. 284. 

ili.nc, I7S, 211, 76S777. 

Ihing, 176. 45f'. 497. 502, 51)3 

(1). 781(11,732(2). 
lliit.l, 797. 
ihi*, 69J.715, 
Ihurn, 525. 
those. (193-716. 
Ihose who, 718. 
Iho", 6j7, 639", 656'. 



Ihre 



172. 1 



T, how prohounceJ, 25. 

— = C, or Cll. 90. 139. 

— = n. 93. 

— = A', 244. 



__-.232,23N, 24.1,780, 7 
ihio.ii. 484. 
ilitoiigh, 573. 



Tiinneh language. 47I, 
Titles of dignity, 356. 
TL, how pronounced. 31, 11, 

— = .VOL ^ NZ, 195, loS, 

— = TLH.idi. 

— iisuicin KaKr, 121. 
TLH. lioiv pronounced, 3: 



yironounced, 12. 
S= T. 174. g. 



. . .. 949- 
lla, ilha. auiili.-iry. 948, 955, 

958, 
Tlhapiiig language, 169. 
to. 563, 1065. 
tobacco, 6j5. 
together. 533'. 541, 5S1 (f-), 

810. 
toHiorro*. 142, 421. SJ3*, 

SS' (8). 
Tonga duller of lanenages. 14. 

— sources for W. smdy. jp. 
Ttjiiga language, passim. 

— its phonelic feature!.. 61-64. 

— taken asslandanl, 1. 
Tonga lril«s, 3g (fool-iwMa), JO, 

pp. 18S-295. 
t-ngue, 133,143. 145- »43.47o'. 

47B, 4S4, 488.49011). S8j- 
lool.. 372. 
loolh, leclli, 126, 143. 145. 20 j, 

ajj. "35. M3. 410*, 4'9. 
totloisc. 205,418.500. 
touch, to, 1084. 
town, 136, 142, 147, 229. 
tM,te, to, 1084. 
Trade in South- Africa, 7J-og. 
lt1n.kTllacliuns.S32. 
IfansUoty lenses, 971. 972, 974. 
Ircc, 153, 164, 106, 3ta, 2ir. 

3''6*. 371, 425. 526. 
IriUal names. 312*, 376. 
Iripe. p. 313. 
Troglodytes, ,;. 
Tri^lodytica, So. 
true, 780. 
TS = C. 206. 

- = />/, K>5. 

- = A'. 1037. 

- = AY. 191. 
A/. 195. 

- -= 5artfr.,V, 288. 
rsf/^ /■(/. or/Y, 212. 

— = /;£. 206. 

TsliagCa clu.ier of languafie*. 14. 
T;liagga Lin^uage. 21 1'. 







Tu« [wople. J. 




lusk.419. 484. 




n lliiniu, ^nfi. lH-ii-,i. nominal pr« 


fiv. 5.S. 


i. l«ite, S04'(,i«c.<iM 


i lime), jqj. 


lary, (175, .-/./. Iw... Iji, 145. j,; 


• '33.789. 
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TY^BU, f»Bl^ It2. 445* 
•tyi^ Domioal Auffix, 519, 593. 
(ff , ebssiSer, ^92. 
^, pronoonf 039*^ 
tyi^ ooajuoctioD, 787. 
tyif, 801. 
tyu^ proooan, 639. 
TYW^ BU, 122. 

Ut how pronounced, 26. 

— = ^, 273. 

— = A 276. 

— = MU, 279. 56a 

— = (7, 200. 

— = ^-^, 332- 

— = UE, or ^E, 266. 

— = 6Y. 267. 

— = fr,26i. 

— elided, 264. 

— bow changed before vowels, 
261-268. 

— suppressed, 278. 
If, article, 317. 

M, common classifier, 329, 367, 

448, 465* 490. 509. 
If, locative classifier, 543. 
If, connective pronoun, 039*. 
If, relative particle, 718*. 
UA = OAy 262. 
•ifo, passive suffix, 1047, 1053, 

1062. 
if&f, 1007. 
UE = O, 265, 659. 
'Ui^ pronuniinal sufHx, 660. 
•uka^ verbal sufHx, 1050, 1083. 
If kubay 982, 1007. 
If kutiy \oorj. 
u Auxe, 959. 
•uUt^-Hiuia^'MliUa^ una, 'Ununa^ 

verbal suffixes, 1057, lo8o* 

1083. 
nil, pronoun, 639*. 
unbind, to, 1082, 1083. 
undo, to, 1083. 
undress, to, 1081. 
Ungu cluster of languages, /^. 

— sources for its study, j^. 
unite, to, 1082. 
unproductive animals, 418. 
unsheathe, to, 1082. 
untie, 10, 10S2. 

until, 955-959. »oi6. 

up, 562. 

Upai, Ss. 

upon, 533\ 541, 5S1 (4). 

us, 653, 639*, 6s6\ 

K, 9, how pronounced, 27. 

^ = i9^.94.99. 

— = A', 233. 

— = /", "37. 148, 180. 211, 
215. 

— -/. 91,63. 

— - suppressed, 66. 

fa, commun classifier, 338. 
tu, locative classifier, 537. 
{•d, pronoun, 639*. 
Vasco dc CJama, g2, 
tr, pronoun, 639*. 
vein, 402. 



verbal suffixes, 1047-1084. 

Verbs, 831-1085. 

very, 633, 689, 824. 

very far, S33^. 

w, classifier, 369. 494, 496, 

510, 522. 
VI, pronoun, 639*. 
vi7, 801. 
Victoria Falls, 7^, 499, p. 289, 

p. 295. , 
village, 136, 142, 147, see town. 

Viti cluster of languages, 14, 

— sources for its study, j/ . 
Viti tribes, gj, 

zv, auxiliary, 1012, 1015. 
vowEU), changed, 559. 

— elided, 49, 76. 

— indiflferent, 833. 

— remarkably firm in 
Bantu, 48. 

— weakened, 235, 892, 904, 

90S- 
VOWEL-STEMS, Or Stems which 

l)egin with a vowel, 46 (3). 

— their peculiar laws, 46 (2), 
67, 87, 113, 415. 478.611, 
648,832,837-841.843.851. 

VU^ meaning of the clement, 

409(2). 
vulture, 358. 
Vumbe tribe, p. 286. 

/K, how pronounced, 28. 

— = A', 175. 

— = 6^. 28. 

— euphonic, 29J. 

w, clavsitier, 448, 465, 490. 

fc, pronoun, 642. 

loa^ common classifier, 336. 

wa^ locative classifier, 536. 

wa^ pronoun, 639*. 

•wa^ passive suffix, IO47. 1053, 

1062. 
Wakwak, 7^, 84, 93, p. 312. 
walk, to, 52», 1075. 
wallets, p. 295. 
Wangc, the chief, pp. 286-288, 

p. 294. 
Wangwana, 246. 
Wankie, see Wangc. 
wash, to, 174, 208, 1082. 
watch over, to, 193. 
watching over gardens, p. 305. 
water, J^, 115, 133, 136, 143, 
195, 210, 211, 440*, 454» 
461(10). 
watercourse, 470*, 490(2). 
'u*€y pronoun, 639*, 656*. 
we, 128, 214, 637, 639*, 656*. 
well, 499. 

what ?, 801-803. 

whatever, 813. 

when, 784, 785, 787, 788, 902, 
970. 993' 1008-1012. 

when ?, 808. 

whence ?. 533*. 581(11). 

whenever, 993. 

while?, 533*, 581(11). 

where, wherein, 785. 



which, 717-746. 

which ?, 806-807. 

while, 787, 783, 970^ 988, 989. 

white, 624, 628, 778. 

white naan, 355, 365(1), 43^ 

whither?, 53^^ 581(11). 

who, 717-740. , 

who?, 804. 

whoever, 813.-' 

whole, 601*, 810-812. 

whom, 717-746. 

whose?, 740-7^1. 805. 

wi, pronoun, 639*. • 

wickerrwork among Kafirs, p. 

321. 
wide, 624. 

wife, 173, 322*, see woman, 
wild beast, 502. 
wind, 69, 73, 77, 79, 137, 142, 

149, 184, 405. 
window, 503(6). 
wine, 440*, 455, 461(3)- 
wing, 419. 
winter, 137, 142, 405, see 

wind, 
wish, to, 126, 995, 1003. 
with, 570, 573. 575- 
within, 194, 533. 533*. 581(1). 
wiiard, 143, see sorcerer. 
Wolof language, 83a 
woman, 142, 143, 211, 239, 

243, 322'. 365(4)- 
wool. 139, 440*. 

work, 379. 
would, 995, sifq, 
wound, 423. 
write, to, 1070. 
writing, 487. 

writing in South- Africa, 16^ 77. 
written language, when differ- 
ing from the spoken, 253. 
;i/ff, classifier, 447. 
wUf pronoun, 639*. 

Xt how pronounced, 29, 38. 

— = NS, 194. 

— = ATZ, 195. 

— = SI, 174. 

Xosa language, passim , see 
Kafir. 

— its peculiar sounds, 33-38. 

— iu phonetic features, 120- 
124. 

K, how pronounced, 30. 

— = /;, 96, 97. 

— = it/, or A^, 295. 
y, classifier, 496. 

^, pronoun, 6^9, 642. 

j'fl, pronoun, 639*. 

ya^ auxiliary, 911-917, 920. 

ya^ preposition, 570. 

•yd, demonstrative suffix, O9S. 

Vansi cluster of languages, 14. 

Vansi langu.igc, 159-162. 

Yao language, 14. 

— sources ft»r its study, 47, 

— its phonetic features, 66-72. 
~ its |>eculiar plurals, 354. 

-< its relation to ChHniia, ^2. 
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yi. Btuiliiry, 916, 917. 


— = N, 331. 


Z/™*a, ■/.iml-mit, Zimhahyt, 


year. 366-, 379. 384(11). 


-=T. 2J9. 




jtislonlay, 421, 533*. 581(7). 


- = r. 91. 115. 


Ziiihabyt. or /.imi-nu, ruiiii. — 


ycl, 991. 


-= y, 116. laS. 

— suppreistd, 66, St. 


— inscriptions found on Ihcm, 


Vcye kneuagt. 109. 


iS. 


yi. pionoun, 639*. 




— llmii deiciiplioD, 7J. 


j'B, suffiied to vcrbi in rclalive 


-iW use, 105. 113. 133 


— their origin, 7J-7./. 


cUusM, 7J3, 7.W- 


jfl, classifier, 490. 


;iH, clas^ilier. 385-409. 


yonder. 693, 693*. 


:fl. auxiliary, 948, 9SO- 


— its tmnsforniBlions, 391-398. 


you. 637, 639*. 656-. 
young. 6oi*. 


•sa, veriml jiuffix, 1079. 


— its use. 399-406> 477-4fo. 


Znmliezi, 4S6. 


— iiB original meaning, 408. 
Zindj.«Uolheyare, 1 


young o( an imnl. 41S 


Zaramo language, 14. 


yo.ir, 74;,W- 
yours, 768-777. 




— rlieir ancient trade, So. 


«. auxiliary. 9115. 


- llieir origin, 7^. 


ynulh. 504'- 


lebra. 13J. 136, 401. 


'.on. cla5sil,«, J97. 


y0 = JV. 916. 


.'.cndj.seeZinilj. 


■-.0-0 ^. -.a-h., 950, 


yi,, pronoun, 639'. 032, 


:i, das;>ilii:r, 491-5113. 






— ith Imnsfuruialiuns, 496. 


409(2,. 


^ho«|.conour,«<f. 31, 


- its use, 497-5° " ■ 


Zulu langKnge.see Kafir. 


- ^ py. = ny.v). 


-its original nieiming. 502. 


- ils .iinL-renc- from Xosa. 


-= D,o,T. 136. 


:i, conneclive pronoun, &3<j'. 




:t. teticKive pronoun, 655. 


— ill peculiar sounds, 33-38. 


- = /;)-. »3. =14. 


:i, relative panicle. 718". 


Zulu triliei. origin of the, yj. 


- = DZ, 94. 99. 


-.1. cu|iulalivc prclk. 5SJ. 


3fiS(S). 


— ^J. 89. 106, MS. I4J. M7. 


rf.sumxinthunmnW-nnu" 


, Zumlxi language, la2. 


— = /-, 165. 173 (cf. 9). ill. 


79». _ , 


}-oi, claBiilier, 496. 


»M. 23»- 


-:/a,verlKasuir.x, 1079. 


!■■''■. I'tonmin, 039*. 
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